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Seven Governors 
Plan for Relief 
Of Idle Workers 


Executives from Group of 
Northeastern’ States Order 
Investigation of Unem-| 
, ployment Insurance 


A ee Statistics 


On Labor Desired 


Correlation of Tax Laws and 
Employment Legislation Are 
Advised and Inquiry Into) 
Subject Is Directed | 





Albany, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The Gov- 
ernors of seven Northeastern States, 
in eenference here at the invitation 
of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
consider the unemployment situation 
and means to relieve such a condition 
in the future, while not committing 
themselves to the principle of unem- 


| pounds in exports of dark-fired Ken- 





ployment insurance agreed that fur- 
ther study of the subject be made, 
according to a statement issued today 
at the close of the three-day session. 

It was agreed that the labor and 
tax departments of the several States 
should make an examination of the 
labor laws and corporation tax laws 
on a comparative basis, and that a 
central clearing house should be cre- 


ated for the handling of statistical | 
information relating to unemploy- | 


ment. 
Governors In Attendance. 


The conference was attended by Gov-| 
ernor Roosevelt, of New York; Governor | 
Morgan F. Larson, of New Jersey; Gov- | 
ernor Joseph B. Ely, of Massachusetts; | 
Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of Connecti- | °” 

of | tion to Congress made in its annual re- 
Rhode Island, and Governor George|P0rt last December for repeal of the 


cut; Governor Norman S. Case, 

White, of Ohio. Governor Gifford Pin- 

chot, of Pennsylvania, was represented 

by Dr. Charles Rittell, Commissioner of 
ternal Affairs. 

The.statement issued *by the Governors: 
at the conclusion of the Conference fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Three major divisions of the unem- 
Ployment problem from the point of 
View of government were covered at 
the Governors’ Conference held in Al- 
bany during the past three days. 

“The first. of these, a comparative 
study of labor and corporation tax laws 
in the seven States represented, will, as 
announced yesterday (Jan. 24), be re- 
ported on by a conference of industrial 
and tax department officials to meet 
shortly at the invitation of Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylavnia. 

“Yesterday the Governors determined 
on the procedure for the study of the 
other topics. First it was clearly brought 
out. at the Conference that much can be 
done by cooperation between the States to 
improve the existing facilities offered by 
public and private employment agencies. 

“In some States the public employment 
offices seem to be operating fairly suc- 
cessfully and in some States there is at 
least partial supervision over private em- 
ployment agencies. Much can be done, 

owever, to improve the whole system. 

“With this, goes hand in hand the 
necessity for the public collecting and 
interchanging of information and sta- 
tistics regarding unemployment. The 
objective is to create, at least tempo- 
rarily, a central clearing house for the 
seven States. Obviously, no one State 
can officially do this for the other six, 
nor does it seem feasible to create a 
joint official office representing all seven 
States: 

“Governor Cross of Connecticut has 
consented, therefore, to find out whether 
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nspectors to Check 
Autos After Wrecks 


Connecticut Orders Study of 
Causes of Accidents 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 24, 


A detailed study of the performance 
of every kind of automobile used in 
Connecticut is to be made by the State 
Motor Vehicle Department to classify, 
if possible, the types of accidents to 
which the various makes are prone be- 
cause of mechanical failures or lack of 
safety essentials. Announcement of this 
program is made by Commissioner Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel in the January bulletin 
of the Department in which is discussed 
the importance of securing . safety 
through Neg rene efforts of manufac- 
turers, the State and car buyers, 

Supplementing this announcement, 
Commissioner Stoeckel stated orally 
that information filed with the Depart- 
ment or collected by Department inspec- 
tors concerning accidents will be the 
basis for the study. The performance 
of every car involved in an accident, so 
far as can be learned, will be recorded. 
This will include information on per- 
formance immediately before the col- 
lision, the condition of the car’s equip- 
ment at that time, details of the acci- 
dent, and the results to the car, its pas- 
sengers and to other persons and objects, 

If the accident occurs because of a 
mechanical failure, this fact will be re- 
corded and investigation made to dis- 
cover whether other cars of the same 

gmake are easily subject to this failure, 
If a number of cars of the same make 
catch fire after accidents, study will be 
‘made to ascertain why this is so, whether 


» *there is improper wiring, or improperly 
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Exports of Leaf 
Tobacco Increase 
Cigarette Shipments for 1930, | 


However, Show Decline, 
Report States 


EXPORTS of leaf and smoking to- 
bacco increased last year, but 
those of cigarettes dropped 42 per 
cent, the Department of Commerce 
stated Jan. 24. The export trade in 
chewing tobacco also fell off, and the 
total value of tobacco exports was 
more than $7,000,000 less than in .1929. 
An increase of more than 25,000,000 


tucky-Tennessee types of leaf tobacco 
was termed mest gratifying. Flue- 
cured tobacco, used extensively abroad 
in cigarettes, declined more than 3 per 
cent in exports because the United 
Kingdom purchased less, it was 
pointed out. 

The drop in cigarette exports was 
attributed to the nearly complete dis- 
integration of the Chinese market be- 
cause of unstable tax rates and other 
unfavorable conditions. The statement 
follows in full text: 

United States exports of leaf to- 
bacco during 1930 exceeded the total 
for 1929 by a margin of 2.4 per cent 
in volume and were maintained within 
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epeal of Recapture 
Provision in Railway 
Law Again Suggested 
I. C. C. Supplements Recor-| 
mendation to Congress | 


And Advises Revision of | 
Present Freight Rates 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
Jan, 24 reiterated its recommenda-! 


law dealing with the recapture of excess 
earnings of the railroads, and supple- 
mented its original declarations by sug- 
gestions for drastic modifications of the 
statutes providing for the fixing-of rail- 
road freight. rates based upon’ a fair 
return*upon the valuation of the car- 
riers’ properties. 

The Commission’s views on the mat- 
ter were contained in a 25-page letter 
to Chairman Couzens of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and were in the form of com- 
ments, suggestions, and recommenda- 
tions on the so-called Howell bill (S. 
4005) which proposes revision of the 
statutes concerned with recapture and 
rate-making. 

The letter was written on behalf of 
the Commission by Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman, chairman of the Commis- 
sion’s legislative committee, and ap- 
pended thereto were supplemental opin- 
ions of Commissioners Lewis and East- 
man, who concurred in the report, and 
Commissioner Porter, who concurred in 
part. 

Excerpts From Letter 

Recommended modification of the 
Howell bill, in addition to elimination 
of the recapture provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which would revise 
the present statutes, is quoted from the 
Commission’s letter as follows: 

“(3) As a guide in adjusting the gen-} 
eral level of rates, in the exercise of its 
power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates, the Commission shall from time 
to time determine and make public what 
percentage of the aggregate of the ‘con- 
temporaneous rate bases of the operating 
carriers constitutes a fair return thereon. ; 

“In making such determination it shall 
give due consideration, among other 
things, (1) to the present and reason- 
ably prospective transportation needs of 
the country, (2) to the necessity, in the 
public interest, that the carriers shall 
be able to establish and maintain a 
credit sufficient to attract the capital 
required to meet these transportation 
needs, and (3) to the necesstiy, in the 
public interest, that the carriers shall 
furnish transportation service to ship- 
pers and travelers at the lowest rates 
consistent with adequate service and the | 
meeting of the transportation needs. 

“Having determined such fair return, | 
the Commission shall endeavor to adjust | 
the general level of rates so that operat- 
ing carriers as a whole (or as a whole} 
in each of such rate groups or terri-| 
tories as the Commission may from! 


|one year would be preferable to an em- 







|authority to recommend 50 per cent in- 


{rectly legislate authority for the hori- 


| way to proceed, rather than the plan 
| proposed by Mr. Burtness in the latter’s 


Higher Tariffs 
Advised on Farm 
Imports for Year 


Farm Board Advises 50 Per 


Cent Upward Revision in 
Lieu of Establishing Tem- 
porary Embargo 


Letter Transmitted 


To Chairman Hawley 


Message Said to Be First Reply 
To Inquiry Sent Out by 
Committee to Various Gov- 
ernment Agencies 


An increase of 50 per cent in the 
tariff on all agricultural products for 


bargo on such products, as proposed by 
Representative Burtness (Rep.), of 
Grand Forks; N. Dak., according to a 
letter from the Federal Farm Board, 
signed by Samuel R. McKelvie, a mem- 
ber of the Board, and sent to Representa- 
tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 

Mr. Hawley had referred Mr. Burtness 
proposal for an embargo on farm prod- 
ucts to the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Agriculture and Commerce. The 
Farm Board letter was in reply to his 
reference and is the only one received, 
so far, Mr. McKelvie said. 

Tariff Increase Advised 

It would be a better plan, the Board 
wrote, to give the Tariff Commission 
authority to recommend 50 per cent in- 
creases in tariffs on agricultural prod- 
ucts, without taking the time to make 
cost studies in countries that are ship- 
ping their products into this country. 

The Board’s letter follows in full text 
under date of Jan. 21: 

“Answering your letter of Jan, 19, to 
Chairman Legge, it was the Chairman’s 
original idea that if results could not be 
gotten in some more practical way, @ 
temporary embargo might be placed 
against imports of agricultural,commodi- 
ties. 
is our view that this should -be 
done as a last resort. The better plan 
would be to give the Tariff Commission 


creases in tariffs on agricultural products, 
without taking the time to make cost 
studies in countries that are shipping 
their products into the United States. 

“In oher words, the flexible provisions 
of the present tariff bill require alto- 
gether too much delay to meet the pres- 
ent emergency, and it probably will al- 
ways be so. 

Want Action This Session 

“We are getting together some infor- 
mation about the extent of agricultural 
imports for use by Congress or any one 
who may wish it. It is our hope that 
something may be done about this during 
the present session of Congress.” 

Mr. McKelvie stated orally Jan. 24 that 
since then it has appeared that the bet- 
ter plan would be for Congress to di- 


zontal increase of 50 per cent for one 
year to help meet the present situation. 
He made this statement after conferring 
with Mr. Hawley and Mr. Burtness. 
Mr. McKelvie said he felt the better 


embargo proposal, would be for Con- 
gress to directly legislate on the subject 
instead of leaving it to the slower proc- 
esses of the Tariff Commission. He said 
it would be better for Congress to legis- 
late directly rather than through a 
medium, which meant, he explained, that 
it would be for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to carry out any such plan with 
respect to schedule 7. 
Discussion General 

Chairman Hawley said the conference 
with Mr. McKelvie was a discussion of 
the subject along general lines and there 
was no conclusion to announce, He said 
he had not decided what course of action 
should be proposed nor what} if’ any, 
proposed legislation should be brought 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
for its consideration. 

Imports of agricultural products from | 
July 1 to Nov. 1 of this year, Mr. Mc-| 
Kelvie said were about $500,000,000, | 
and nearly all of these compete with| 
domestic products. Some compete di-| 
rectly with the same product produced | 
in the United States, he added, while 


a 
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States Urged sto Mark Highways 


To Guide Cross-Country Flying | 





OINTING out that airmarking of 

Federal and State highway? has 
added to the efficiency of flying astivi- 
ties, Col. Clarence M. Young, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics has invited coaperation of 
State highway commissions #n this 
work, the Department of Commerce 
Aeronautics Branch announced Jan. 24. 

Highways afford valuable land- 
marks for aviators, Col. Young ex- 
plained, yet many prominent highways 
are unmarked. Either chrome yellow 
or white traffic paint is recommended 
and suggestions for uniform markings 
have been made by the Branch, Col 
Young added. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Cooperation of State highway com- 
missions throughout the Unitec States 
in marking highways with suitable 
characters that can be read by pilots 
of aircraft flying cross-country is being 


| 
the 48 commissions, Mr. Young pointed | 
out that highways afford one of the 
best landmarks for those who fly, and 
hence, when properly marked to facili- 
tate their identification from the air, 
constitute a very helpful aid to air 
navigation. 

“Progress already made in air mark- 
ing Federal and State highways with 
their official designations has added 
materially to the efficiency of flying 
activities in the areas where such 
marking has been undertaken,” Mr. 
Young’s letter said. “Officials in 
charge of road building and mainte- 
nance in a number of States have al- 
ready interested themselves in this 
work, and their aid is appreciated by 
the flying public as well as by the 
pilots and operators. However, as 
many of the main highways are yet 
unmarked—highways that are partic- 





invited by Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 


nautics. In a letter mailec to each of | 


ularly prominent and are frequently 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Long-range Radio 
Retains Popularity 


Federal Specialist Finds Sets 
For Purely Local Recep- 
tion Disappearing 


DISTANCE reception, considered a 

“fad” in the early days of radio, 
is still an important factor, according 
to Lawrence D. Batson, radio special- 
ist of the Electrical Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In a survey of world radio conditions 
and markets, just made available, Mr. 
Batson brought out that this fact is 
shown by the almost complete disap- 
pearance from the market of receivers 
restricted to local reception. Local re- 
ceivers, with high reception qualities, 
could be constructed for sale at a low 
cost, but the demand would be so 
limited, even in localities where broad- 
casting facilities are ideal, as to raise 
the price level of such receivers above 
those of sets capable of long-range re- 
ception. 

Selectivity, in countries where a 
number of stations are within receiv- 
ing range, is a prime selling point for 
individual instruments, said Mr. Bat- 
son. Where there is no present indi- 
cation of listener interest in distant 
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Legislation Planned 


To Bar Imports of 
Prison Labor Goods 


Burden of Proof Would Be 
Placed on Country of 
Origin, Representative 
Hawley States 


An attempt to have legislation enacted 
which would place the burden of proof 


on the country of origin that commod-| 


ities shipped to this country have been 
produced without the use of prison labor 
will be made by Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., he announced 


aay Jan. 24. 

7 is expression ‘was brought out dur 
ing @ meeting that same day which had 
been called by Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., chairman of 
the special House Committee appointed 
to investigate Communist activities, for 
the purpose of considering what should 
be done regarding one of the special 
committee’s recommendations suggest- 
ing an investigation of the alleged pro- 
duction of lumber and pulp wood by con- 
vict labor in Russia. 


Committee Is Suggested 

The meeting was attended by a num- 
ber of Members of the House represent- 
ing lumber districts, but it was finally 
decided to appoint a Committee of 25 to 
represent various industries in this coun- 
try which should take up the matter with 
the State and Treasury Departments as 
to the use of forced or indentured labor 
in Soviet Russia in the production of 
various commodities. 

Mr. Hawley also suggested that the 
section of the tariff bill of 1930 prohib- 
iting the importation of commodities 
produced, manufactured or mined by 
forced or indentured labor beginning 
Jan. 1, 1932, be amended so as to begin 
that prohibition possibly in April of the 
current year, 

Mr. Hawley stated that if the burden 
of proof in such cases were to be placed 
on the countries of origin, instead of on 
this country as at present, the Treasury 
Department could, if it thought it advis- 
able, hold that it did not believe commodi- 
ties desired to be imported from the 
country of origin were not produced, 
mined or manufactured by convict, forced 
or indentured labor. The Department 
then could ask permission of the Gov- 
ernment of the country of origin to make 
investigations to satisfy itself, and if this 
request were denied the commodities 
would be banned from entry. 

Mr. Fish opened the meeting by stat- 
ing that he wanted to bring before those 
representing lumber districts recommen- 
dation No. 11 of his Committee, which 
follows: 


Investigation Is Urged 

“In view of the fact that the Soviet 
government is under the control and di- 
rection of the communists, that the 
Treasury Department request, through 
the State Department, permission to 
send inspectors or agents to investigate 
the prison camps and the pulp wood and 
timber-cutting districts of Soviet Rus- 
sia, and report back regarding the al- 
leged production of lumber and pulp 
wood by convict labor, in order to in- 
telligently and properly enforce the pro- 
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Oil Inquiry Proposed 


| By Senate Resolution 


Reason for Price Variation Is 
Sought by Senator Nye 


‘An investigation of the causes bring- 
ing about the difference between the 
price of crude oil and crude-oil prod- 
ucts is provided in a resolution (S Res. 
418) introduced in the Senate Jan. 24 
by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota. 

The resolution provides also that the 
inquiry shall determine whether the dif- 
ference has “resulted from any con- 
tract, combination, in the form of a 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade and commerce among 
the several States and Territories or 
with foreign countries.” Various other 
directions as to the inquiry are also 
provided in the resolution. 





Full Calendar 


| For Congress Is 


Set by Leaders 


Vote on Howell Measure Af-| 
fecting Prohibition Law) 
In District of Columbia on 
Senate Calendar 


House to Consider 


Resale Price Bill 


|Appropriation Legislation Now| 
In Committees Will Be Re- 
ported for Consideration, 
Leaders State 





The Senate’s program for the week to 
| begin Jan. 26 will be one of the most 
|ambitious yet attempted, it was stated 
lorally Jan. 24 by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the assistant ma- 
jority leader. Provision is made, he said, 
for a vote on the Howell bill (S. 3344), 


j fication. 


Ordered by Senate 


Details of System’s Operation 
In Recent Years. Requested 
In Resolution 


HE Fletcher resolution (S. Res. 393), 

requesting the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to make available to the Senate 
certain details of the operation of the 
Federal Land Bank System during the 
last several years, was agreed to by 
the Senate, Jan. 24, after minor modi- 
The changes made, accord- 
ing to Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, amounted chiefly to restate- 
ment of the questions on which infor- 
mation was desired. 

Data on the number and amount of 
outstanding loans by States, by land 
banks and joint stock land banks, 
amount of securities issued and rates 
of interest paid, the number of fore- 
closures and the amount of lands in- 
volved and other facts resulting from 
the system’s operation were requested 
in the resolution. 

Senator Fletcher told the Senate 
when he asked consideration of the 
resolution that the information was 
wanted to aid in consideration of reme- 
dial legislation respecting the land 
bank system. 





which would supplement the prohibition 
law in the District of Columbia. 

After such action has been obtained, 
Senator McNary added, on this bill and 
|on the annual supply measure for the 
| Department of War, the leadership will 
|seek to take up either the naval con- 
| struction bill (S. 5288), or the bill pro- 
| viding shorter working hours for postal 
| employes, which is designated as H. R. 


6603. 
Capper-Kelly Bill Listed 


| The Capper-Kelly Resale Price Bill 
| (H. R. 11) is to come up Jan. 27 in the 
House for consideration under a legis- 
lative program made public Jan; 24 by 
{the majority leader, Representative Tili- 
son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn. This 
| bill is backed by a special rule already 
reported. 


Although the Capper-Kelly bill has | 


| been considered by previous Congresses 
without having received final action in 
either House, it was revived at the first 
session of the present Congress by its 
| sponsors, Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, and Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa. os 
Besides such matters as the Séna 
hip is.planning to aet upén, ° 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, will 
seek disposition in the Senate of his reso- 
lution (S. Res. 406) which gives author- 


emawian Expenditures to impound bal- 
ots. , 

This measure has as its immediate aim, 
according to Senator Dill (Dem.) of 
Washington, the equipment of the Nye 
committee with authority thought nec- 
essary to make an inquiry into the de- 
feat of Senator Héflin (Deni.), of Ala- 
bama, last year. Senator Dill has an 
}amendment to the measure pending. 

The course of the Senate in the case 
of Federal Power Commission nomina- 
tions, in which it has engaged in a con- 
troversy with the President, also wil! 
be the subject of further discussion in 
the Senate. Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, has succeeded in having the 


next step is, he announced, to seek ac- 
tion by the Committee on the Judiciary 
on a resolution to instruct the United 
States attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia to institute quo warranto pro- 
ceedings to oust the Commissioners, who 
are George Otis Smith, Commission 
Chairman; Marcel Garsaud, and Claude 
L. Draper. 
Night Session of Senate 

The Senate has an agreement to take 
up unobjected bills on its calendar at a 
night session Jan. 26. This move, it 
was announced, is designed to clear the 















ity to the Senate Select Committee on) 


names of three of the Commissioners | 
recommitted to a committee, and his) 


Federal Data Sought 
For Hearing on Food 
Appropriation Bill 


\‘Pertinent Information’ on 
Drought Relief . Request- 


ed; Warrants for Loans| 


Are Distributed 


The Federal Government was called 
upon Jan. 24 to furnish the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, before whieh 
hearings are to be held on the proposal 
to appropriate $25,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of food for drought sufferers, with 
“any pertinent information” bearing 
upon efforts to relieve the situation. 
The request for such data was made 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
ich., acting chairman of 

ittee” ori “Appropriations a 
ja conference with President Hoover at 
the White House. 

“T called upon the President,” said Rep- 
| resentative Cramton, “to ask the assist- 
ance of the various departments of the 
| Government to give the Committee any 
| pertinent information they may have as 
|to existing conditions in the drought 
stricken areas of the country, together 
| with information as to what is being done 
|and what can be done in the way of re- 
| lief.” 

| Hearings Planned 

Hearings on the Department of the In- 
terior Appropriation Bill (H. R. 14675), 
| to which an amendment providing an ap- 

propriation of $25,000,000 to purchase 
| food for drought sufferers, will be held 
| beginning Jan, 26 before a subcommittee 
|of the House Appropriations Committee 
on the Department of the Interior supply 
bill. of which Mr. Cramton is Chairman. 
| “We will complete these hearings as 
| expeditiously as possible in keeping with 
| the importance of the problem involved,” 
said Representative Cramton following 
| his call on President Hoover. 

| Representative Cramton said he 
| planned to call as witnesses before the 
| subcommittee, officials of the American 
| Red Cross, the Department of Agricul- 
|ture, and Col. Arthur Woods, chairman 
lof the President’s Emergency Commit- 
|tee on Employment. 

| The proposed item of $25,000,000 is so 
|important, Mr. Cramton stated, that it 


| Land Bank Report (anyass of Cities 


Fixes Unemployed 
At Five Million 


Results of Survey by Insur- 
ance Company Submitted 
To Senate by President’s 
Emergency Committee 





‘Reflects Conditions 
Early in December 


Analysis of Figures by Federal 
Statisticians Shows Tenth of 


Persons Normally Employed 
Then Idle 


A survey of unemployment in 46 
|large cities conducted by the Metro- 
| politan Life Insurance Company dur- 
ing the first week in December, 1930, 
at the request of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment indicates that the number of 
unemployed in the United States at 
that time was between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000 persons, Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced Jan. 24. 

Results of the census were trans- 
mitted Jan. 24 to the Senate in re- 
sponse to the La Follette resolution 
(S. Res. 409). No action was taken 
on the report. It will be laid before 
|the Senate formally at the session 
Jan. 26. 

Analysis of the Metropolitan’s 
census, which was taken by the com- 
pany’s agents among its industrial 
| policyholders, reveals that approxi- 
;mately 10 per cent of the total num- 
| ber of persons normally having gain- 
|ful occupations were unemployed at 
the time of the count, the Committee 
chairman stated. (Statistics for the 
46 cities in tabular form are printed 
on page 10.) 

Comparison of Cities 
In announei jnsuranee company’s 
tions, made: publie a 
letter of transmittal from F. H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in which attention was 
called to the variation in the amount of 
unemployment in the cities canvassed. 
Mr. Ecker said the lowest percentage. of 
unemployment was found in the smaller 
cities while in some of the larger cities 
the rate of unemployment ran from 20 
to 25 per cent. 

The Metropolitan’s survey covered 
213,787 families, having a total of 886,- 
929 adults and children. Of the total 
number of workers in these families 
(355,759), the canvass disclosed that on 
Dec. 8 and 9 the total number of per- 
sons without work represented 23.8 per 
cent and that those working part time 
constituted 21.3 per cent. It was pointed 
out in the stsatement that seasonal un- 
employment is higher during the first 
week in December than in other peri- 
ods of the year. The full text of the 
Committee’s statement announcing the 
findings follows: 

Statistical. data indicating that be- 
}tween 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 persons 
were unemployed in the United States 
during the first week in December were 
}issued today (Jan. 24) by Col. Arthur 
Woods, Chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

The estimate was based on a census 
of the unemployed in 46 large cities 
taken by the agents of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on Dec. 8 and 
9. The count was restricted to industrial 















calendar of as much legislation as pos-| Should not have been put in the Depart-| policyholders of the insurance company, 
sible that would not otherwise be reached | ment of the Interior appropriation bill. | representing the group which is believed 


in the regular order during the day ses-| Rather he said it should have been put|to be the one most seriously affected by 


sions. 


In committees of the Senate, the sur-| 


vey of the national and Federal reserve 
banking systems will be continued, and 
consideration will be given also in hear- 
ings to the question of payment of a 
cash bonus to World War veterans as a 
relief measure. 

In the House, according to Representa- 


Capper-Kelly bill will come up imme- 
diately after the disposition of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation, which is 
expected by the House leadership to pass 
the House by Jan. 27. 

Representative Kelly has been leading 
the fight for this legislation, while Rev- 
resentative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, r 
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N EXTENSION of compulsory 
school attendance laws through- 





14 and 15 years would automatically 
release 250,000 children from. work 


and thereby make available a large | 
number of jobs for unemployed adults, | 


the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Grace Abbott stated orally Jan. 24. 

If the age limit were placed at 16 
instead of 15, three times as many 
children would be liberated from pre- 
mature employment, she said., 

Over half of the States have al- 
ready set the age of 16 as the max- 
imum compulsory school attendance 
age, the specialist in legal education, 


Ward W. Kessecker, stated orally at | 
the Federal Office of Education. How- | 


ever, he pointed out that the laws in 
a number of States are not rigidly 
enforced. Miss Abbott called attention 
to the significance of extending the 
compulsory school age at this time 
as a means of coping with unemploy- 


out the United States to the age of | 


|in the deficiency bill. 

| “That being the case,” he said, “I am 
asking the subcommittee of the House 
| Committee on Appropriations on thé De- 
|ficiency Bill to sit in with us at the 
| hearings.” 

| Hearing Scheduled 

| Representative Cramton later stated 
orally that officials of the Department of 


before his subcommittte Jan. 26 in execu- 
| tive session, 

| He said that among those who will 
testify will be the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, and Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, Director of Extension Work, 
| Department of Agriculture. 

| Mr. Cramton said he believes 


| 
| [Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 





Compulsory School Attendance 
Asked to Open Jobs for Adults 


j; ment as well as achieving a welfare 
| program of highest importance. 

A significance trend in this direction 
| also has been accompanied by the re- 
cons‘deration of the proposed child 
labor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution by 12 States, Miss Abbott 
declared. 

Further information made available 
on the elimination of child labor as a 
means of finding more employment 
for adults follows: 

While England is debating its com- 
pulsory school law, a dozen American 
States are reconsidering the merits 
of the proposed child labor amend- 
ment and the extension of their max- 
imum compulsory school attendance 
ages. In five States the proposed 
amendment has been ratified by both 
Houses of the Legislature. These 
States are Arkansas, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Montana, and Wisconsin. The 
proposed amendment has been ratified 


[Continued on Page 4, Column6.] 


that | 


decreased employment. 

Analysis of the figures collected by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Col. Woods said he had been in- 
formed by Government statisticians, indi- 
cates that approximately 10 per cent of 
the total number of persons with gainful 
occupations in the entire United States 
were unemployed at the time that the 


tive Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., the| Agriculture have been called to appear/ Metropolitan census was taken. 


. The Metropolitan survey covered a 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
Direct Negotiations 
On Arms Preferred 








'Mr. Stimson Outlines Nation’s 
Attitude on Geneva Conference 





The United States believes in direct 
conversations regarding disarmament be- 
| tween nations chiefly concerned, the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, stated 
orally Jan. 24 in reply to inquiries as 
to whether or not the United States 
planned to participate in conversations 
with other nations preparatory to the 
| Geneva Disarmament Conference in Jan- 
|uary, 1932. 

Secretary Stimson explained, in reply 
to questions, that the so-called “trouble- 
some” conversations of Europe did not 
}concern the United States, that the 
United States had reduced its Army to 
|insignificant proportions, and that the 
|nations which have important questions 
|to iron out should participate in direct 
|conversations with each other. 

Secretary Stimson declined to discuss 
any plans which the United States might 
have for laying a groundwork for a suc- 
cessful Geneva conference. 








| have never been abandoned, although for 
| political reasons, they have been tempo- 
rarily suspended, it was stated orally at 
the Department, in reply to inqui 

| The difference between the two countri 
|appears so slight that it would seem lit- 
tle more effort was required to bring the 
two together, it was said, , 


Negotiations between France and Italy ~ 


a 
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des Inserted 
In Dry Bill for 
__ National Capital 


Howell Measure to Supple- 
ment District of Colum- 
bia Enforcement Act 
Brings General Debate 


_. Discussion of the Howell bill (S. 
3344) supplementing the National Pro- 
hibition Act in the District of Columbia, 
in the Senate Jan. 24 brought about a 


general debate of the prohibition ques-| cally mentioned the Eighteenth Amend- 
required this | 
ear, the Governor announced, is as fol- | 


tion, while progress on the measure it- 
* self was confined to acceptance of non- 
controversial amendments inserted by 
the Senate Committee. 


Oregon, Assistant Majority Leader, ex- 
Saeed the belief Jan. 24 that the bill 
would reach a final vote by Jan. 27. — 
Senate Committee amendments which 
were accepted by the Senate Jan. 24, in- 
cluded: 
An amendment removing from the bill 
a provision making it a misdemeanor 
to drink any intoxicating liquor or to 
be intoxicated on any private road 
_ within the District. : 
Sale of Confiscated Vehicle 
An amendment protecting the court 
and any lienors from loss, if, at a sale 
of a confiscated vehicle ordered by the 
court, the vehicle should fail to be sold 
for the total amount of the bond. In such 
case, the amendment provides, the owner | 
of the vehicle would be compelled to} 
pay the difference. 
The Senate restored language re- 
moved from the billi by the Senate Com- 
mittee, however, which provides that “in 
any proceedings for the return of liquor 
seized under an invalid search warrant | 
or illegally seized under a valid search 


Pledge Is R 





“warrant such Yiquor shall not be re- 
turned unless it appears to the satis-| 
faction of the court that such liquor | 
was lawfully acquired, possessed an 
used by the claimant.” of 
The Senate Committee sought to strike | 
from the above quoted language 
words “under an invalid search war-| 
rant or illegally seized under a valid | 
search warrant.” 
Opposition arose on the floor of the| 
Senate, however, to the clause of the: 
bill giving police court judges authority | 
to issue warrants for the arrest of per- | 
sons changed with offenses against the | 


prohibitory laws and, under certain COn-| Department.has been unable to prove the | Exports of flue-cured tobacco amounted 
ditions, and limitations, search warrants) use of convict labor in connection with | to 397,742,000 pounds in 1930, compared 
|; any specific cargoes, and the recent reg- | With 410,837,000 pounds in 1929, 

ulations requiring a certificate of origin | 


for private dwellings. 

The bill provides, under Senate Com- 
mittee language, that search warrants 
for private dwellings may be issued if} 
the dwelling is being used for the sale} 
of liquor, if a still or distilling apparatus 
is set up or used therein, or if liquor 
is unlawfully delivered thereto for pur-| 
pose of sale or is unlawfully removed! 
therefrom. 

Seeks to Reject Clause 

This Committee language was first 
agreed to by the Senate, but a subse- 
quent amendment offered on the floor by 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
sought to remove the language provid- | 
ing for the search of private dwellings | 


equired | 


Of State Workers 


Gov. Pinchot Demands Promise 


| 


To Support Federal 
Constitut 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 24. 

Governor Pinchot’s appointees 
State 
institutional boards, justices of the peace 


industrial police and notaries public, wi 


. 
~~ 


to 
positions, including members of 


be required to take a pledge to defend 


the Federal 
announcement by the 
Eight years ago when 
entered the Governor’s 
from ‘ai tees a pledge that speci- 


ment.” The pledge to 


Ows: 


: . “If appointed, I will defend and obey | 
The bill was made the unfinished busi-| the Constitution of the United States | 
ness of the Senate by a record vote Jan. | and loyally support the policies approved | 
23, and Senator McNary (Rep.), of|by the people of this Commonwealth in 


the election of 1930.” 


Legislation Planned 


To Bar Imports of 
Prison Labor Goods 


Burden of Proof Would Be 
Placed on Country of 
Origin, Representative 
Hawley States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930, section 
307, which reads as follows; 

“All goods, wares, articles and mer- 
chandise mined, produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by convict, forced or indentured 
labor under penal sanctions shall not be 


| entitled to entry at any of the ports of! 


the United States, and the importation 
thereof is hereby prohibited, and the Sec- 


| retary of the Treasury is authorized and | 


directed to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary for the enforcement 
of this provision.” 

“The difficulty in administering the 
law has been to prove that certain ship- 
loads of pulp wood or lumber are spe- 
cifically produced by convict labor,” Mr. 
Fish said, “Up to now the Treasury 


and good character on eaeh shipment to 
the effect that convict labor is not used 
is not sufficient for the protection of free 
American labor and industry. 

“If the Soviet Government should re- 
fuse such a reasonable request as send- 
ing American inspectors to investigate 
the use of convict labor in the produc- 
tion of lumber and pulp wood when ap- 
proximately 1,000 Russian engineers and 
Soviet subjects are roaming about at 
will in the United States gathering all 
kinds of informagion in our factories, 
mills, and mines, then the Committee 
recommends that the Treasury Depart- 


titution, according to 
Governor. 


r, Pinchot first | 
fice he required 


Office Department. 





‘Exports of Leaf Tobacco | 
| Revealed Increase in Year 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

|a fraction of 1 per cent in value. accord- 

| ing to D. B. Hill, Chief of the Commerce 

| Department’s Tobacco Division. 

| Total leaf exports in 1930 amounted 

|<o approximately 579,704,000 pounds 
valued at $145,609,000, compared with | 

| 065,901,000 pounds, exported in 1929, 


| valued at $146,083,000. 


| Exports of flue-cured tobacco, used ss 
extensively in foreign countries in the 
meufacture of cigarettes, declined by 
over 3 per cent owing to decreased pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom, whict 
laid in heavy supplies of this type in) 
1929. Moreover, there was a drop in the} 
| sales of flue-cured tobacco to Australia, | 
Java and Canada, which was not offset 
|v the increase in exports to China 
{In normal years the balance of) 
| trade in this type is -dominated 
oy the United Kingdom and China, 
| which aside from the United States, are 
| the major consumers of cigarette tobacco, 


| 
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In these families there were a total of 
886,929 adults and children. 

The enumerators found that in the 
213,787 families a total of 271,132 work- 
ers were at work on Dec. 8 and 9, and of 
this number, 195,309, or 54.9 per cent 


|of all workers, were working full time, 


and 75,828, or 21.3 per cent, were work- 
ing part time, The total persons with- 
out work in these families numbered 
84,627, or 23.8 per cent. 


More Than One Wage 
Earner in Most Families 





Owing to an almost complete disin- | 
tegration of the Chinese market for| 
| American cigarettes, brought about by | 
increased and unstable tax rates and} 
other conditions unfavorable to the sale} 
of foreign cigarettes in China, the 
United States export trade in cigarettes 
declined by 42 per cent in 1930 and 
!amounted to only 4,928,000,000 valued 
at $10,186,970. Exports of chewing to- 
bacco declined, amounting to 3,024,037 
pounds; smoking tobacco increased, 
amounting to 1,335,047 pounds. 

The total export value of all tobacco 
| exported amounted to $158,206,000 com- 
pared with $165,578,000 in 1929. 


represented in the census, 
1,700 wage or salary earners, of whom 


933 were employed full time, 362 were | 


employed part time, and 405 were wholly 
seeaapenaee in the first week of Decem- 
er, 


canvassed had more than one wage 


earner, consequently, the statistics show | 


that the proportion of families entirely 
without wage income was much smaller 
than the proportion of workers wholly 
unemployed at that time. 

“The Committee is indebted to the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
making this comprehensive survey,” Col. 


The Metropolitan figures indicate that | 
;on the average, for*every 1,000 families | 


there are | #™ong the various classes of unemployed, 


A large proportion of the families | 


Plans for the largest post office in the world, to be erected at Chicago, IIl., 
the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, have just been approved, it is announced at the Post 
The estimated cost of site and building, the design of which is shown above, is 
$21,000,000. Bids for construction are soon to be invited. 


Survey Conducted in 46 Lar ge Cities 
Finds Nearly 5 Million Unemployed 


Results of Canvass by Insurance Company Sent to Senate 
By President’s Emergency Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| total of 213,787 families in which there, Their report to the Committee is as fol- 
were 355,759 wage or salary earners, or | lows: 
jan average of 1.7 workers per family. 


‘ 


ANUARY 26, 1931 


Post Office Department. 
as prepared by the Office of 


_ “The survey made by the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company shows em- 
ployment conditions among 355,759 
workers in 213,787 families of industrial 
policyholders of the company in 46 of} 
the larger cities of the United States 
in the first week of December, 1930. It 
must be remembered that the total of 
unemployed includes not only persons 
who were jobless and looking for work, 
but also those on temporary furlough 
or on lay-off from their regular jobs, 
as well as some workers unemployed 
because of sickness and those volun- 
tarily idle and not looking for work, 
or on vacation. 

“Inasmuch as no distinction was made 





and since the survey was confined to the 
industrial wage-earning classes in the| 
larger cities, where unemployment is 
most severe, the results are not quite! 
comparable with those of the Federal | 
— of unemployment taken in April, | 

“The results of the latest census of oc- 
cupations are not yet available, so that 
we do not know the exact number of in- 
dustrial workers of these cities, for 
whom thi, survey might be considered 
representative. However, it is possible to 
arrive at a rough approximation of the 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE ‘PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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PustisHen WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Nicaraguan Status 
Will Be Discussed 


Secretary Stimson‘ Recalls Of- 
ficers Stationed in Country 
For Conference 


The American Minister to Nicaragua, 
Matthew Hanna, and the commander of 
the Nicaraguan National Guard, Brig. 
Gen. Douglas C. McDougal, have been re- 
quested to report in Washington ‘next 
week to discuss the entire Nicaraguan 
situation with the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, it was stated orally 
at the Department of State Jan. 24. 

Secretary Stimson explained that the 
Nicarauguan Government was raising 
money for road construction and other 
public works, and wanted to borrow 
money in New York as well as increase 
its internal taxes. He stated orally that 
that there are a good many problems 
which needed to be examined, and that 
instead of exchanging lengthy cable- 
grams with his representatives in Nica- 
ragua, he had decided to recall them to 
Washington. 

Secretary Stimson stated that the 
Nicaraguan Government wanted to con- 
sult with him regarding a number of 
matters, 


Autogiro Purchased 
For Test Purposes 
By Navy Department 


Aircraft Costing $29,500 to 
Be Tried Out as Observa- 
tion Plane and for Other 
Purposes 


The Navy has purchased a Pitcairn 
autogiro to test its practicability as an 
observation plane, and to try it out in 
small landing spaces, according to an 
announcement by David S, Ingalls, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics. The announcement 
made public by the Department of the 
Navy, follows in full text: 

Assistant Secrétary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics David S. Ingalls announces 
that the Navy has purchased a Pitcairn 
autogiro in order to test its possibilities 
as an observation plane for naval pur- 
poses. 

Expressing himself as “intensely in- 
terested” in all aviation developments 
and achievements, Mr. Ingalls stated, “I 
consider the development of the autogiro 
of great importance to aviation and 
therefore have been very desirous of 
obtaining one for the Navy.” 

Nature of Tests 

The nature of the tests for the new 
plane, which will assume the Navy’s clas- 
sification as an XOP-1, first will include 
experiments looking towards its use in 
small landing spaces and clearings on 
land. Officials in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics point out that the small spaces 
available for the landing and taking off 
of Marine Corps planes in Nicaragua. 
have often endangered the lives of avi- 
ators as well as handicapping plane 
operations. 


just | 


Legislative Effort 
To Revise’ House 
Rules Explained 


Representative Crisp Says 
Effective Veto of All 
Measures Is Possible Un- 
der Present System 


Any major or minor legislation may 
be throttled in the House at the will of 
a triumvirate—the Speaker, the major- 
ity leader, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules—under the present 
practice, Representative Cris em.), 
of Americus, Ga., said in a radio address 
Jan. 28. He spoke over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System from _ Station 
WMAL, at Washington, D. C. during 
the National Radio Forum, sponsored by 
the Washington Star. Mr. Crisp has 
introduced in the House measures pro- 
posing revision of the rules to liberalize 
them, with the purpose, he said, of ame- 
liorating this situation. 

An authorized summary of his address 
follows: 

Under our present rules the House of 
Representatives ceases to be a repre- 
sentative body. It no longer represents 
the constituents back home. It has h@- 
come a rubber stamp to approve t 
affirmative decrees of its masters, th 
autocratic triumvirate—the Speaker, ma 
jority leader, and chairman of the Rules 
Committee. Its arrogant masters, in 
preventing consideration of legislation 
exercise veto power an do not even 
consider the wishes of the House mem- 
bership. ; 

Cloture Rule Criticized 

I have watched new members of the 
| House coming to Washington full of en- 
thusiasm and of earnest desire to serve 
their, constituents. They soon find they 
are hog tied and gagged by cloture rule. 
They can not get a hearing before either 
the committees or the House itself on 
many of their measures. Their enthusi- 
asm is subdued and ambition and hope 
turn to despair. My proposed amend- 
ments of the rules would ameliorate this 
unhappy situation. 

Under the present rules, the House is 
/impotent to act unless the triumvirate 
consents. The triumvirate exercise a 
more effective veto than the. President 
|has, for the House can override a Presi- 
dent’s veto but it is helpless now when 
the triumvirate pigeon holes a measure. 
The triumvirate can@&smother any legis- 
lation they do not want to come up. 

I think the most discussed and con- 
troverted issue before the American pub- 
lic today is prohibition. I believe Mem- 
bers of Congress should have the courage 
to let the public know how they stand on 
any public question and that a knowledge 
of how the House stands on prohibition 
and other questions will be useful to the 
country. Under the rules I propose, 100 
members of the House could force a 
record vote on prohibtion. As it is, it 
can be smothered in Committee unless 
the triumvirate approves action. 

Cites Hawley-Smoot- Bill 


The triumvirate has reduced the House 
to a mere cipher, a spineless, impotent 
legislative body. Under the present rules, 
80 per cent of the Members may desire to 
consider a bill but unless the triumvirgs 
consents, there is no way: to get up th 





in which a still is unlawfully set up or/ ment prohibit the entry of Soviet pulp| Woods said. “The data collected will be | Probable number of unemployed work- It is the present intention of the Bu-| measure for consideration. Drunk with 


in operation, and for the search of dwell-| wood and lumber until such time as the 
ings to which liquor is unlawfully de-| agents of the Treasury Department are 
livered for purpose of sale, or from which | permitted by the Soviet government to 


it is unlawfully removed. 

Senator Blaine’s amendment was the; 
pending question before the Senate when | 
consideration of the bill was discontin- 
ued for the day. | 

The same clause which Senator Blaine 
seeks to reject met with the disapproval 
of the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, Senator Howell said. ; 

Senator Bingham (Rep.) of Connecti- 
cut, introduced an amendment to the bill 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert a new bill legalizing bever- | 
ages containing up to and including 4 per | 
cent alcohol by volume, which he said 
scientific investigation shows to be non- | 
intoxicating. Senator Bingham’s pro- | 
posal, however, was held to be not in} 
order by the chair until other amend-| 
ments to the present language had been | 
disposed of. : 

In pressing his amendment relative to 
issuance of search warrants by police 
court order, Senator Blaine attacked the 
“spy system” of law enforcement. 

Those who favor the prohibition law, 
he said, have chosen the spy system as a 
means of enforcement, although the spy 
system has been a failure wherever es- 
tablished in all time under every govern- 
ment, - 

The purpose of the Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment when originally passed, he said, 
was to prohibit commercialized liquor 
traffic, and did not expect or propose to 
go beyond that purpose with respect to 
searching of private dwellings. 
Language Is Defended 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in- 
terjected the remark that while he agrees 
with the princivle of preserving proper 
protection for private homes, he could 
see no objection to the language as it 
stood. 

“My position, “Senator Blaine con- 
tinued, “is that I want to save this bill 
from being a monstrosity. These people 
in the District of Columbia, who have | 
no vote, can not reach us except by pe- 
tition, which, after all, is not a satis- 
factory way.” 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in 
replying to Senator Blaine, said that the 
“principle objection to this plan is to 
spies.” 

Declaring that there are “two kinds of 
spies,” Senator Brookhart said that “dis- 
honest spies who work by ‘frame-up’ 
methods have my condemnation as much 
as that of the Senator from Wisconsin,” 
but that “spies who go honestly to de- 
tect violators of the law are entitled to 
every respect. 

“Some of the most honorable men I | 
have ever known,” the Iowa Senator | 
said, “were spies, That kind of spy who | 
seeks to enforce the law has the respect | 
of everyone except the criminal,” 

Search Provisions Opposed 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
in criticising the language of the law) 
relative to search warrants, said that 
the police. court judges should not be 
given the authority to issue search war- | 
rants for private dwellings, and he also 
criticized the provision relative to the 
right to search of homes to which liquor 
is delivered, With regard to the latter | 
provision, Mr. Wheeler said that it could | 
only be a matter of opinion on the part 
of any person making an _ affidavit 
whether the delivery was illegal or not. 

Senator Wheeler discussed the doubt 
felt over the stand of President Hoover, 
citing a number of newspaper articles | 
qouewing his letter of transmittal of the | 
Wickersham report to Congress, and the | 
Statements issued by enator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, and Secretary of War | 
Hurley, in which it was said that Presi- | 
dent Hoover “still has an open mind” | 


I, 


make a thorough investigation and re- 
port.” 
Exports Declared Harmful 

_ He said that Russian lumber exporta- 
tion is depleting American markets, due 
to the fact that production cost in Rus- 
sia is so cheap. 

_ Mr. Fish asserted that he does not be- 
lieve the Soviet government will grant 
the request to permit agents from this 
country to make such an investigation in 
that country, in which case, he pointed 
out, the Treasury Department can auto- 
matically ban these imports to this coun- 


| try, under present law. 


Mr. Fish suggested to the group that 
a steering committee should of those 
representing lumber districts be ap- 
pointed to take the matter of convict- 
produced lumber in Russia up with the 
State and Treasury Departments with 
a view to instituting an investigation 
on that score. 

He added that following that, a group 
representing cotton, wheat, manganese 
and other districts producing commodi- 
ties imported here from Russia meet and 
appoint a committee to confer with the 
State and Treasury Departments con- 
cerning the forced or indentured labor 
situation in Russia in the production, 
mining or manufacturing of all commod- 
ities, as suggested in recommendation 


No. 12 of the special committee report. | adopted at a meeting today (Jan. 24) by|M 


Mr. Hawley suggested that instead of 


refuses to work under those conditions 
he is accused of treason against the 
| government and is sent to a prison camp 
where he is made to work in producing 
commodities shipped to other countries. 

Mr, Fish pointed out that through the 
investigation his Committee recently | 
‘completed he is certain that the ultimate 
purpose of the Soviet government is to! 
control aif industries, and in that man- 
ner prosecute a world revolution which} 
| will bring all countries under the com-| 
|munistic rule. He said that he believes} 
ithe importation of commodities from) 
| Russia should be prohibited as long as| 
the present conditions prevail there,| 
since they can produce at a minimum 
| cost, and if allowed to flood the world 
markets, including our own, this coun-| 
try will automatically be aiding the So- 
| viet government to achieve its ultimate | 
purpose. 

He said he has no fear that the pur- 
pose of the Russian government will 
| succeed, although the so-called five-year 
plan of that country is progressing as 
| well as they expected it; but that this| 
|country would be the last to fall! 


| before the Russian revolutionistie plan, | 
| and that this country need not fear until | 


the Russian plan has succeeded in all | 


|the rest of the countries of the world.} 
The following statement was issued } 


day by Mr. Fish: 
with the _ resolution | 





| 


| later in the 
In accordance 


|a group of representatives from lumber- 


useful in showing the relative severity 
of conditions among industrial workers 
in the 46 large cities. Taken as a whole, 
this compilation confirms our conviction 
as to the existence of a serious unem- 
ployment situation among _ industrial 
workers, especially in the largest cities. 

“Within a month we should have the 


results of the special Federal census of 


unemployment in 20 large cities now be- 


|ing conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 


sus. This enumeration will cover the 
entire population of these cities, and the 
results, which will be comparable with 
those obtained last April, will furnish 
an indication of changes in the employ- 
ment situation which have occurred since 
the Metropolitan survey last month.” 

In submitting the results of the cen- 
sus to the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, said that they 
had made no attempt to interpret these 
figures in terms of the unemployment 
throughout the country. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Ecker, 
we realize that these surveys were 
made in the larger cities of the country, 
where industry is more concentrated and 
where unemployment is usually most se- 
vere. The rural and small-town popu- 
lations, which were not covered in this 
survey, are generally assumed to expe- 
rience better conditions. 

“It is particularly true in any year,” 
r. Ecker continued, “that the first week 
of December is a period when, because 


“ 


two groups working separately, as sug-| producing States, directing me to ap~+jof inventory-taking and other seasonal 
gested by Mr. Fish, the two unite and| point 25 representatives from wheat, oil, | factors, unemployment is higher than 


make it a national proposition so that| lumber, cotton, coal and manganese-pro-/ jin other periods of the year. 
all the investigating could be done ‘at| ducing States, to form a steering com-| most im 
investigate | mittee to consider the best methods of | y 


one time, if permission to 
should be allowed by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

“Forced labor,” 


as explained in the 


| protecting the interests of free American 
| fabor from the effects of alleged convict 
or forced labor in Soviet Russia, I have | 


Probably 
1 portant is the generally accepted 
iew that our industrial policyholders 
show higher unemployment rates than 
the community as a whole. 

“Finally, our definition of unemploy- 


Tariff Act of 1930, means “all work or|invited the following members of the} ment had of necessity to be so general 


service which is exacted from an 
son under the menace of any einen for 
its nonperformance and for which the 
worker does not offer himself volun- 
tarily.” 

Mr. Fish told the gathering that under 
such a provision, all work in Russia is 
“forced labor” or convict labor, since 


|every one there is made to work at a 
|certain rate of compensation not pre- 


scribed by the worker, but by the gov- 
ernmental authorities, and if the person 


on the question of modification. 

Senator Brookhart interrupted to say 
that he felt convinced that the President 
would favor only one kind of modifica- 
sean that aimed at strengthening the 
aw. 

Senator Wheeler further implied that 
assage of the proposed terms of the 
aw would ultimately result in more harm 
than good to law enforcement in the Dis- 


| trict of Columbia. 


“I think the City of Washington is 
among the cleanest in the country,” he 
said. “I do not think we ought to im- 
pose on the people of Washington in this 
manner, because I do not think it was 
the policy anticipated by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

“IT am perfectly willing,” he said, “to 
give the administration all the money it 
wants for enforcement, but I do not feel 
willing to vote to allow fanatics to enter 
private homes,” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
setts, also opposed the plan, saying that 
“this is not the time to begin to inflict 
such laws on the people of the District 
when modification is already beginning 
to be talked about. 

“There won't be jails enough in the 
country to take care of violators of such 
a law,” Senator Walsh said, “and it is 
unbelievable that Senators would econ- 
sider it seriously.” 


of Massachu- ! 


i this Committee: | 
| Wheat—Representatives Purnell 
| (Rep.), of Attica, Ind.; Knutson (Rep.),| 
ef St. Cloud, Minn.; Strong (Rep.), of | 
| Blue Rapids, Kans.; Burtness (Rep.), of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak,, and Leavitt} 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont, 
@il—Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex.; 
Hdptings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Okla; 
|W rzbach (Rep.), of Dequin, Tex.; 
| Swing (Rep.), of Elcentro, Calif.; Garber | 
| (Rep.), of Enid, Okla. | 
Cotton—Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala; Driver (Dem.), of Osceola, Ark.;: 
McSwain (Dem.), of Greenville, S. C.; 
Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex.; Cox 
(Dem.), of Camilla, Ga. 1 
Lumber—Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
| Oreg.; Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls 
Idaho; Miller (Rep.), of Seattle, Wash,; | 
Summers (Rep,), of Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Hill (Dem.), of Waterville, Wash.; | 
Kemp (Dem.), of Amite, La.; Korell 
(Rep.), of Portland, Oreg. 
Coal—Kendall (Rep.), of Meyersdale, 
Pa.; Brumm (Rep.), of Minersville, Pa. 
Manganese—Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 


|'Mud Hen Is Considered 
Palatable Article in Diet 


} 

|. The common coot, or mud hen, may 
| be eaten just as duck or geese, and are 
not to be despised as food under “any 
| cireumstances,” according to a statement 
| Jan, 25 by the Department of Agricul- 
|ture, The statement, which includes a 
| recipe for cooking coot, follows in full 
| text; 

| Many hunters find the common coot, 
}or mud hen, a real gastronomic treat, 
|and where ducks and geese are scarce 


y per-| House of Representatives to serve on/as to include a small number of per- 


sons who were not strictly employable. 
For this reason a small number of sick 
persons and others who were not ac- 
tively seeking employment were in- 
cluded in our total of unemployed. We 
do not believe that this source of error 
is a serious one.” 


Survey Interpreted by 
Federal Statisticians 


The estimate of total unemployed for 
the entire country, based on the Metro- 
politan survey, was made for the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment by Government statisticians, 
rr nnnnnnnnnnmnnnren, 


coot is not to be despised as food under 
any circumstances. An excellent recipe 
for cooking coot is furnished by George 
E. Mushbach, superintendent of the Bear 
River migratory bird refuge, maintained 
by the Biological Survey in the north- 


jern marshes of Great Salt Lake, Utah, 


;Mr, Mushbach says that cooked in the 
| following manner, coot is equal to any 
| duck we have: 

| Skin the birds and cut off legs and 
breast, Split breast in two parts. Wash 
all parts thoroughly in cold water and. 
if desired, soak them a few hours in salt 
| or soda water, but this is not necessary 
as skinned coot has no strong or unpleas- 
ant flavor. Roll damp meat in flour and 
| place in frying pan over a slow fire. 
Cover pan and allow to fry slowly in 
either bacon grease or lard. Keep pan 
covered and after meat has cooked for 


of butter. Get pan hot and then pour in 
a half to one cup of cold water (quantity 
to be gaged by size of pan and number 
|to be served). Replace tight cover and 





| the coot can very well take their place, 
For that matter biologists of the De- 


é 
' i 


|allow to steam about a minute or two. 
Remove meat, add sufficient flour to 
| thicken gravy, and serve, 


partment of Agriculture say that the | 


about 30 minutes, add a generous lump 


| Vey Was as extensive as among industrial 


ers in these cities. 

“The number of persons in the families 
canvassed by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company was 886,929, or 3.1 
per cent of the total population of these 
46 cities, which was shown by prelimi- 
nary figures of the April, 1930, census 
to be 28,296,849, It is estimated that 
between 5,500,000 and 6,000,000, nearly 
half, of the total number of gainfully 
occupied persons in these cities are of 
the industrial wage-earning class, of 
which the policyholders of this company 
may be considered representative. 


Conditions in Cities 
Depieted by Canvass 


he survey shows that in the 46 cities 
as a whole, 84,627 out of the total of 
355,759 workers in all families canvassed 
by the company, or 23.8 per cent, were 
unemployed in the first week of Decem- 
ber. It should be remembered that this 
percentage is an average or composite 
of many diverse conditions in the various 
cities covered, and is therefore nota 
measure of conditions in the country as a 
whole or in any specific locality. 
“Assuming that this percentage is rep- 
resentative of the estimated total of | 
5,500,000 to 6,000,000 industrial workers, 
this would indicate that between 1,310,- 
000 and 1,430,000 of the industrial work- 
ers in these cities were unemployed for 
various reasons at* the time of the | 
survey. | 
“It is estimated that the number of | 
executives, salaried workers and ~ other | 
classes of employed persons (excluding | 
the independent professional, and other 
self-employed groups) who might be) 
subject to unemployment, is about half 
as large as the number of industrial 
workers in these cities, or between 
2,750,000 and 3,000,000. We do _ not 
know the extent of unemployment among 
this group, but we have every reason | 
to believe that it is less severe than} 
among industrial workers, 
“However, even on the assumption that 
unemployment among the salaried groups 
not represented in the Metropolitan sur- 





workers—i. e., that 23.8 per cent, or be- 
tween 650,000 and 710,000 were not em- 
ployed—the total number of unemployed 
in these cities for all causes would 
amount to between 1,960,000 and 2,140,- 
900 persons. 

“This total includes, in addition to 
able-bodied jobless persons and those on 
lay-off without pay, a small number of 
persons not working on account of sick- 
ness or voluntarily idle and not looking 
for work. A recent report of the census 
shows that in April, 225,000 persons out 
of a total population of 42,858,000 in 25 
States and four large cities, or 0.53 per 
cent of the population, were idle be- 
cause of these latter causes, i. e,, either 
were not able to work or were not ac- | 
tively seeking work, 


Similar Tendency 
In April Census 


296,849 persons residing in the 46 cities 
covered in the survey were idle for sim- 
ilar reasons, the total: unemployed would 
be reduced by about 150,000, giving an 
estimated maximum of 1,810,000 to 1,- 
990,000 persons able and willing to work, 
but jobless or on lay-off without pay dur- 
ing the first week of December, 1930. 
“The April census showed the same 


unemployment to be concentrated in the 
large cities. 
these 46 cities amounted to 3.49 per cent 
of their population, while only 1.61 per 
cent of t 





Thus, of the total. number of 2,508,000 
jobless persons enumerated by the Cen- 


“If this same proportion of the 28,-| 


tendency, noted in Mr, Ecker’s letter, for | 


The number of jobless in| 


€ population of the remainder | 
of the country were reported as jobless. | 





sus, 986,997, or about 39 per cent, were 
A 


{ 


reau of Aeronautics to extend the ex- 

eriments to landings aboard the “ U. 
& S. Langley,” second line aircraft car- 
rier which will base on the Atlantic coast 
following fleet concentration. 

The Pitcairn autogiro has a specified 
weight of 2,807 pounds, and is a two- 
seater. Engined with a 300-horsepower 
Wright J-6 motor, the plane has a de- 
signed speed of 128 miles an hour, and 
its designers claim a four-hour endurance 
at economical speed. Its designed ceil- 
ing is 16,400 feet. The purchase price 
is $29,500, 


located in these 46 cities, the total popu- 
lation of which is only 23 per cent of that 
of the entire country. 

“If the same relation between the 
number of unemployed in these cities 
to the number in the country as a whole 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 8.] 
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power, the triumvirate defies the member- 
ship. I appeal to the electorate of the 
Nation to correct this outrage by seeing 
that your Congressmen vote to liberalize 
the rules of the next House to insure 
their vote and voice on legislation. 

The Hawley Smoot tariff bill was 
passed under a gag rule. Of the 435 
members of the House, only 15, the ma- 
jority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, could authorize the offering 
of a single amendment to that bill when 
it was first considered ty the House. 
The Senate adopted over 1,200 amend- 
ments but under the House gag rule had 
to dispose of all but six of these in bloc 
by one vote. 

If the changes I propose are adopted, 
the House rules will be a workable and 
splendid code of rules and this convic- 
tion is based on 30 years of familiarity 
with the procedure of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Law to Abolish 


New York Jury 
_ Exemption Asked 


Law Proposed by Crime 
Commission Gives Judges 
Right to Excuse Persons 
From Service 





State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 24. 


A bill providing that certain now ex- 
empted persons, including, among others, 
clergymen, attorneys, physicians or sur- 
geons, professors, editors, artists, re- 
porters, and others, be made eligible for 
jury duty in the State of New York has 
just been introduced by Senator Cosmo 
A. Cilano and Assemblyman Burton D. 
Esmond. 

The measure is sponsored by the State 
Crime Commission. It proposes, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Commission, a 
drastic revision of the State’s jury laws, 
retaining the best features of the pres- 
ent system gathered together in one law 
from a large number of provisions scat- 
tered through the miscellaneous statutes 
¥ he State. 
¢ The full text of the Commission’s 
‘statement relative to the proposed leg- 


Drastic revision of the State’s jury 
Jaws is proposed in legislation sponsored 
by the State Crime Commission and in- 
troduced in the legislature today by Sen- 
ator Cosmo A. Cilano and Assemblyman 
Burton D. Esmond. 


Drastic Revision Provided — 

The principal feature of tne bill is that 
all present exemptions from jury duty 
would be abolished and the presiding 
judge would be given authority to excuse 
persons from service if he felt the rea- 
sons offered were sufficient. 

One of the interesting sections of the 
bill provides that a person who serves 
two full calendar weeks or more, either 
as a grand or trial juror, will be ex- 
cused from further service for the re- 
mainder of the year and the year fol- 
lowing, and, on account of the larger 
number of persons available for jury 
duty, would probably be free from serv- 
ing for five years. This is an entirely 
new departure for jury service in this 
State. Another provision provides that 
@ person may be excused to a later term 
When he has good reasons which would 
prevent him from serving at the time 
called. : 

The proposed legislation retains the| 
best features of the present system 
gathered together in one law from a large 
number of provisions scattered through 
the miscellaneous statutes of the State. | 
It contains the office of jury commis- | 
sioner in those counties where it is now 
established and provides that other coun- 
ties may adopt that system if desired. If 
the county does not feel financially able 
to provide for a jury commissioner, pro- 
vision is made that the county clerk may | 
‘perform such duties, with a slight in- 
‘crease of compensation, provided by the 
boards of supervisors. 


¢ducational Value 
' ” Of Films Described 





Secretary Doak Says Industry 
Aids in Moulding Nation 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—This coun- 
try needs renewed energy and courage 
in dealing with economic and social prob- 
lems, the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, declared in an address here today 
before the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. 

“New confidence in our ability to 
safely emerge from the present effects 
of world-wide depression, rather than 
fear of its effects and endurance, is what 
is necessary to insure steady improve- 
ment,” Mr. Doak said. 

Regarding the depression, the Secre- 
tary asserted that “whenever economic 
problems arise, they are bound to have 
some influence upon our social advance- 
ment.” He pointed out that even in the 
motion picture industry, the displace- 
ment of men by automatic music is re- 
quiring immediate and earnest considera- 
tion. 

The full text of Mr. Doak’s ad- 
dress, which was broadcast by affil- 
iated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will be printed 
in the isue of Jan. 27. 


Three States Seek 
Veterans’ Hospitals 





House Committee 


The hospital needs of veterans in the 
States of Idaho, Nevada, and Tennessee 
have just been placed before the subcom- 
mitte of the House Committee on World 
War Legislation at the hearing on three 
bills for this purpose. The first of these 
bills (H. R. 10075) authorizes an appro- 
priation of $260,000 for the erection of 
an addition to the hospital at Boise, 
Idaho; the second bill (H. R. 10449) au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $500,000 for 
a hospital in Nevada, while the third bill 
(H. R. 14562) authorizes $850,000 for a 
hospital in Tennessee. 

Those who appeared on behalf of the 
hospital addition in Idaho were Senator 
Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho; Representative 
Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
Herbert Fix, secretary to Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, who was unable to at- 
tend. Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada; Senator Pittman (Dem.), of 
Nevada; Representative Arentz (Rep.), 
of Simpson, Nev., and George W. Malone, 
of Reno, Nev., representing the Amer- 
ican Legion, urged passage of the bill 
for the Nevada hospital. 

Appearing before the Committee on 
behalf of the hospital for Tennessee 
were the following: Representatives 
Hull (Dem.), of Carthage, Tenn.; Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn.; McRey- 
nolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Eslick (Dem.), of Pulaski, Tenn.; Davis 
(Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn.; and 
Cooper (Dem.), of Dyersburg, Tenn. 





Investigations of Tariffs 
On Three Items Announced | 


The United States Tariff Commission 


® has just announced three new investiga- 


tions to be held on as many articles, The 
subjects of the investigations are: No. 
42, Dried eggs, dried whole eggs, dried 
egg yolk, and dried egg albumen, 
whether or not sugar or other material 


Plans to Relieve Idle Labor 
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Higher Tariffs 


Adopted by Governors’ Group Sought on Farm 


Executives of Seven Northeastern States Decide on Investi- 


gation of Unemployment Insurance and Other 
Measures to Help Unemployed — 


’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


this clearing house can be set up. by the 
Yale School-of Human Relations. If this 
proves a success during an_ experi- 
mental period, some way can undoubtedly 
be found to make a clearing house per- 
manent. In this way it is hoped that 
unnecessary migration of labor can be 
checked and concentration of unemploy- 
ment in any one locality greatly less- 
ened in future years. 

“Furthermore, this clearing house will 
give to each State constant information 


in regard to the success and the needs of 


public and private employment bureau 
development. 

“The final topic, and one which seemed 
to many of those present at the Confer- 
ence the most vital of all subjects dis- 
cussed, related to a possible American 
plan or plans for the creation of unem- 
ployment reserves, sometimes referred to 
as unemployment insurance. 


“The Governors present or represented 
at the conference, made it entirely clear 
that no action was taken committing 
either them or their respective States to 
any program of unemployment insurance. 
Nevertheless, it was unanimously felt 
that the subject deserves further imme- 
diate study, and Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York, will shortly call a meeting of 
representatives of the Governors of the 
seven States, the first meeting to be 
held in New York City. It will be the 
object of this and subsequent conferences 
of these representatives to examine un- 
employment reserves or insurance as a 
preventative or relief for unemployment, 
setting forth in their report the follow- 
ing information: 

“a—The experience of European na- 
tions with compulsory and voluntary un- 
employment insurance. 

“b.—American experience with volun- 
tary unemployment, reserves or insur- 
ance. 

“c,—Possible or. proposed American 
variations, corrections,. and improve- 
ments if a general system by States 
should be adopted. This would cover 
safeguards against the dole, coverage 
by private insurance companies, group 
insurance, private industrial companies’ 
insurance and Governmental supervision. 

“It would cover also both voluntary 
and compulsory forms. 

“The report of this committee will be 
in the nature of fact-finding together 


{with a listing of proposed methods. The 


committee will not make recommenda- 
tions as a committee. Recommendations 
can, of course, be made by any individual 
member of the committee to the Gover- 


lnor of his own State, should the latter 


so desire.” 
Uniformity in Certain 
State Laws Advised 


The first point upon which the gov- 
ernors agreed was covered in a statement 
issued Jan. 24 by Governor Roosevelt. 
It was as follows: 

“The Governors discussed problems of 
uniformity of. certain laws of their sev- 
eral States, especially laws relating to 
labor and workmen’s compensation, and 
laws relating to corporate taxes. 

“Through a long period of years Gov- 
ernors’ conferences have always favored 
greater uniformity in laws. The special 
problem of labor and tax laws has an 
indirect, though very definite, bearing on 
the stabilization of industries. In other 
words, industry and workers as a whole 
would be benefited by a greater uniform- 
ity in the laws of these industrial 
States—New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut—which include 
49 per cent of all the wage earners in the 
United States. 


“It will be an important step if we can 
give a more uniform protection to labor, 
likewise make tax costs on industrial 
ownership more uniform in these States. 

“The Governors, therefore, agreed that 
@ meeting of the representatives of the 
labor and tax departments of their States 
spould be held as soon as possible. The 
first meeting will probably be at the in- 
vitation of Governor Pinchot, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“A complete examination of the labor 
and corporate tax laws will be made on a 
comparative basis, and the representa- 
tives of each State will report back to 
their respective governors.” 

The six Governors attending the con- 
ference outlined their views in brief talks 
over the radio Jan. 24. Governor Roose- 
velt, who introduced the other executives, 
said that one of the first results of the 
conference would be a meeting of labor 
and tax officials of seven industrial 
States. 


Series of Addresses 


Broadcast by Governors 


The Governors’ radio talks follow in 
part: 

Governor Roosevelt: “All the gov- 
ernors’ conferences that have been held 
in the past 25 years have worked toward 
a greater uniformity of certain laws in 
these seven States, especially those re- 
lating to labor and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and laws relating to corporation 
taxes. 

“Through a long period of years we 
have been considering laws to stabilize 
employment and tax laws in their defi- 
nite bearing on the stabilization of -in- 
dustry. It may be a step to give some 
kind of protection to labor, if in framing 


labor laws and tax laws we ca# impose’ 


the same general kind of costs oa indus- 
trial ownership throughout the section 
of the country represented at the confer- 
ence, As a beginning we will have some 
kind of meeting of the representatives of 
labor with representatives of the tax de- 
partments of these seven States. We 
hope that such a meeting will De held, 
probably at the invitation of Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, with the object 
of examining into ways and means and 
reporting back to us Governors. 


“Later on we are taking up other im- 
portant subjects: The question of both 
public and private employment agencies 
and greater uniformity in their rules and 
regulations, and the question of how to 
provide better knowledge of employment 
statistics through some clearing house 
that would enable us to keep in better 
touch with the situation than we now 
can. Secondly, there will be discussions 
of the important subject+of unemploy- 
ment reserves, or what some call unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

Governor Case: “Once we are able to 





is added; No. 48, Casein.—Casein or lac- 
tarene and mixtures of which casein or 
lactarene is the component material of 
chief value; No. 44, Dried beans, 


nr 


record agcurately and fully the effects 
we shall have a background to help ‘us 
cope with the next recurrence of busi- 
ness depression.” 

Governor Larson: “I am interested in 
the relief of the difficulties with which 
we are confronted, but much’ more con- 
cerned that we should lay here the foun- 
dation constructively, not only for the 
living, but for industrial welfare a long 
time ahead. The security of employes, 
as well as security of living standards, 
security of employment, and security in 
old age, entail studies of tax problems 
as well.” 


Need of Clearing House ‘ 
For Employment Data 


Governor Cross: “The conference has 
already taken steps toward the forma- 
tion of a number of interstate commit- | 
tees to deal with and report on procedure 
and technique in different States of 
meeting the problems of unemployment. 
The committees, it is understood, are to 
be fact-finding bodies for the information 
of the officers of the various States rep- 
resented here today. In discussing the 
aspects of unemployment, the desirabil- 
ity of having a clearing house for uni-| 
form statistical information on .unem-| 
ployment in the seven industrial States 
here represented has been taken up. In 
this connection it has been suggested that 
the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
be requested to act as such a clearing 
house. It will be my pleasant duty to 
forward the request to Yale University. 
I hope that favorable action will be 
taken.” 

Governor White: “I am convinced that 
this conference will prove helpful, not 
only to people in the seven States repre- 
sented, but to the people of the whole 
United States. We are much the same 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where 
the conditions that now face us are con- 
cerned.” 

Governor Ely: “The experts who ap- 
peared before us apparently did not think 
that government had yet completed its 
formation, and they have given us quite 
elaborate instructions as to our duties in 
conducting affairs of State. We hope 
that out of this conference will come in- 
formation that will enable us to work 
out some means in the future to at least 
be prepared when emergencies arise for 
better relief of unemployment.” 


Relation of Compensation 


Insurance Discussed 


The advisability of attempting to al- 
leviate the distress of unemployment 
through reserve funds or insurance was 
discussed before adjournment Jan. 23. 

An analogy between workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance 
was drawn by Professor William Leiser- 
son, of Antioch College, a member of 
the Ohio State Unemployment Commis- 
sion. He said that unemployment in- 
surance would be an extension of work- 
men’s compensation 
provides for payments to injured work- 
ers for loss of time rather than dam- 
ages incurred. | 

Pointing out that public utilities are| 
compelled to make provisions for obso-| 
lescence of machinery, Professor Leiser- 
son expressed the opinion that similar 
requirements should be established for 
worn out or idle labor. Since dividends! 
have been paid to stockholders during| 
the depression, it is his view that the} 
same provisions should be made for 
labor which is just as essential as capi-| 
tal to the success of industry. He con-| 
cluded that industry rather than the pub- 
lic should assume the responsibility of 
supporting the workers in times of un- 
employment but advised that no severe 
penalty be imposed upon industry by 
legislation at present. 

The constitutionality of unemployment 
insurance legislation was upheld by 
Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlin, of Colum- 
bia University. The tests, he said, 
would be whether a benefit is conferred 
upon the community; whether it can be 
shown that an obligation rests upon em- 
ployers; whether benefits are denied 
those unwilling to work, and whether 
the burden on employers is not exces- 
sive. The fact that some corporations 
have voluntarily set up unemployment 
relief plans is an indication that an ob- 
ligation exists, he added. 





Compulsory Legislation 
Declared Necessary 


legislation which| 





Compulsory legislation was urged by 
Paul Douglas, economist of the Swarth- 
more College Unemployment Study, as 
the only means of extending unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to a large num- 
ber of workers. Less than 1 per cent 
of the Nation’s workers are protected 
by voluntary funds, he said. The com- 
petitive disadvantage employers face by 
assuming these added costs when their 
rivals do not incur such expenditures 
was cited as a reason for the slight prog- 
ress that has been made in the creation 
of voluntary plans. 

A fund created through payments of 
3 per cent of pay rolls would permit un- 
employment benefits of 40 per cent of 
wages, Mr. Douglas asserted. In re- 
sponse to a question asked by Governor 
Case, of Rhode Island, he said that the 
only part of the burden which the Gov- 
ernment should bear at this time is the 
cost of administration which he esti- 
mated to be 8 to 10 per cent of the 
money handled. 

James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., was asked 
by Governor Roosevélt if unemployment 
insurance could be placed on a _ sound 
actuarial basis. He replied that it could 
for seasonal unemployment but for 
technological unemployment it would be 
questionable. 

“It would be necessary to experiment 
in the industrial relations field in order 
to accumulate the necessary actuarial 
experience,” he said. “We could do that 
if we were permitted to do so by law.” 

Mary Gilson of the Industrial ‘Council- 
lors, Inc., and Leo Wolman related the 
experiences of other countries with un-| 
employment insurance. Mr, Wolman said 
that the British unemployment and re- 
lief fund has been compelled to borrow 
$300,000,000 from the Government to re- 
main solvent. 

John Fahey of the Massachusetts Un- 
employment Commission said that as a 
business man he was not ready to favor 
mandatory unemployment insurance. He 
would like to have a study made of what 
has been done thus far in this field so 
that any plan developed may be superior 
to those now in existence. At this time, 
he said, business would become peril- 
ously apprehensive if threatened with 
new and heavy burdens. 





Imports for Year, 


Farm Board Advises 50 Per 
Cent Upward Revision in 
Lieu of Establishing Tem- 
porary Embargo 








[Continued from Page 1.] : 
nearly all the remainder compete with 
domestic products which could be used 
as substitutes for the imported products. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, stated orally that he is in favor 
of Mr..McKelvie’s proposal for a 50 per 
cent increase in the agricultural tariff. : 

Mr. McKelvie said the increase in tariff 
rates could be put through Congress very 
quickly at the present session, and if 
Congress did not see fit to take action 
at this session he would not advocate a 
special session for the purpose. 

Low Prices Help Imports  .. 

Imports are particularly effective in 
competing with the American product at 
present because of low prices, he said. 
This is particularly the case with beans, 
he added, production of which was very 
large this year. 

The suggestion of Alexander Legge, 
chairman of the Board, that the embargo 
should be placed on wheat if heavy im- 
ports were threatened, Mr. McKelvie 
said, was designed to some extent to 
emphasize the seriousness of the situ- 
ation by proposing emergency action. 
Mr. McKelvie said he prefers a tariff in- 
crease, but “I would say ‘Yes’ on an em- 
bargo unless another way can be found.” 

Imports of corn for the period July 
1 to Nov. 1 were seven times those of 
last year, and flour, wheat, and mill feed 
imports also have increased, among other 
products, Mr. McKelvie said. He also 
had in mind beans and copra in suggest- 
ing the tariff increase, he said, the lat- 
ter product competing with domestic but- 
ter substitutes. 

Two Methods Suggested 

An increase of 50 per cent in the tariff 
on mill feeds would not be enough to 
prevent foreign competition, Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie said, but he believes 50 per cent 
would be enough on most products. How- 
ever, he favors a higher rate for mill 
feeds. 

Congress could make provision for the 
increase in either of two ways, he said. 
It could pass a measure providing for 
the horizontal increase in rates, or it 
could empower the President to increase 
rates by the 50 per cent provided in the 
flexible tariff provisions without, how- 
ever, awaiting the conclusion of.an in- 
vestigation of costs of production in for- 
iegn countries as is required under the 
law in its present form. 

Either method, Mr. McKelvie said, 
would be satisfactory, as long as the 50 
per cent increase resulted. 

Remedy Suggested 

Chairman Hawley later explained that 
the Board through Mr.. McKelvie sug- 
gested a_remedy for the present agri- 
cultural situation. “They find,” he said, 
“that there is a certain situation in the 
United States that they think will con- 
tinue during the coming crop season, for 
instance, as it affects corn, and they fa- 
vor the horizontal increase of 50 per 
cent on schedule 7, for 12 months, rather 
than an embargo.” 

Mr. Hawley said he was not ready to 
discuss what action Congress might take 
at this time. He said that the Federal 
Farm Board expects the Argentine corn 
crop will be the largest in its history, 
which will naturally seek a market in 
the United States. Wheat now has a 
better price in the United States than 
anywhere else in the world, he said. 

“The Russian crop for 1930, according 
to the Board,’ Mr. Hawley said, “was 
450,000,000 bushels in excess of that for 
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A property in the heart of the 


Acquired for American Embassy in Rome 








City of Rome, consisting of two 

identical buildings and extensive grounds, has just been acquired 

by the United Statés by purchase from the Italian Government at 

a cost of approximately $1,000,000. One of the buildings will be 

occupied as the residence of the American Ambassador and the 

other will be used for offices of the embassy and other American 
officials in Rome. 





the previous year andywith this antici- 
pated increase it wilt supply the foreign 
markets that the United States now is 
supplying. This will cause Canada to 
seek a market for its wheat in the United 
States, which, with the 42 cents a bushel 


*| tariff, will be low enough to sell it in 


this country. 


“The Jan. 12 issue of Foreign Crops 
and Markets, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, shows that from July 1 to 
Nov. 1, last, there were $500,000,000 
worth of agricultural imports into this 
country. Not all of these were articles 
such as are produced in this country, 
but such imported articles take the place 
of American products. They dirhinish 
the markets to American growers, al- 
though generally such imports are de- 
clining. 

“In order to protect the American 
farmer, two methods are suggested to 
be in effect for 12 months, namely, (1) 


{an embargo against the importation of 


all commodities included in section 7 
of the 1930 Tariff Act; or (2) increase 
in the duty on all agricultural commodi- 
ties in section 7, to be increased by 50 
per cent. 

“The Board favors action on the 50 
per cent increase on all articles in sec- 
tion 7.’ 


Investigation Proposed 
Of University of Iowa 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 24. 

In a special message to the Legislature 
today Governor Dan W. Turner proposed 
an investigation of the administration 
of the University of Iowa. 

A joint Senate and House Committee 
was suggested by the Governor, who said 
that charges of such “grave nature” have 
been made “that they can not be 
ignored.” 

The message followed criticism of the 
State Board of Education, alleging ir- 
regular methods in the handling of uni- 
versity funds. 





In Bank Supervision 





New York Officer Thanks Bank- 


ers for Assistance 





State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 24. 
Cooperation is essential to a sound 
banking system, and supervision can be 
effective only if there is a mutual un- 
derstanding of the problems engaging 
the attention of the supervising official 
and ‘the banks, the New York Deputy 
Superintendent of Banks, August Ihl- 
feld Jr., told the New York State Bank- 
ers Association Jan. 22 at their mid- 
winter meeting, held at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


The Banking Department, Mr. Ihlfeld 
said, is constantly vigilant in watching 
the laws under which the banking busi- 
ness is conducted, and has recommended 
a number of changes in the State bank- 
ing laws. Two items in this legislative 
program which are of especial impor- 
tance, he declared, are those giving to 
the superintendent the right to remove 
officers or directors for repeated vio- 
lations of the banking law and that mak- 
|ing possible prompt mergers of banks 
in cases of emergency. 

“We are convinced,” the speaker said, 
“that the suggested legislation is in the 
best interest not only of the public and 
the general community, but that of the 
banks themselves. We ask the careful 
|consideration of the members of your 
} association and will welcome questions 
}and suggestions relative to the recom- 
|mendations made.” 
| Mr. Ihlfeld told the bankers that the 
| splendid cooperation of their association 
|in the past year is appreciated by the 
| superintendent. 
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Trade Commission 


Senator Nye Wants Clayton 
Act Amended to Grant 

, Power to Adjust Laws and 
To Enforce Orders 





Need for extending the authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission to enforce 
its regulations was emphasized in the 
Senate Jan. 24 by Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, in explaining his bill 
(S. 5513) which would amend the Clayton 
Act to extend the judicial arm to include 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


{ Senator Nye explained that his bill was 
in the interests of small business and 
would enable those injured by unfair 
trade practices to come with their com- 
plaints to a commission having the power 
to adjust the laws and provide a remedy. 
The commission not only could lay down 
orders but could enforce them. He said, 
at the present the Government is stopped 
at the threshold of its power to correct 
business practices, he said. 

The North Dakota Senator called at- 
tention to complaints by the grocery 
store owners against chain stores, of in- 
dependent oil operators against oil corpo- 
rations, and of independent packers. He 
pointed out that while chain stores give 
values, they are said to pay low wages. 
Chain store profits do not remain in the 
communities where they are gained but 
are “siphoned off to the coffers of the 
owners thousands of miles away,” he de- 
clared, 

Prices are so regulated in the oil busi- 
ness that they do not meet the natural 
law of supply and demand, Senator Nye 
continued. Eight billion barrels are pro- 
duced in America’ annually, 600,000,000 
barrels less than the amount used, he 
stated. However, importations — bring 
the total on hand to 350,000,000 barrels 
above the demand, he said, pointing out 
that steps have been taken to force the 
American producer to curtail his output 
while importations continue ‘at the rate 
of a quarter of a million barrels daily. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 24, 1931 








10 a. m.—Senator Deneen (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to present his son-in- 
law, Carl A. Birdsall, of Chicago. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Cram- 
ton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., acting 
chairman of the House Committee on 


Appropriations, called to discuss 
drought relief. 

10:30 a. m.—J. G. Brown, of Monon, 
Ind., called to pay his respects. 

10:45 a. m.—Col. Hugh Cooper, of 
New York, an electrical engineer who 
is constructing a $110,000,000 hydro- 
electric power plant on the Dniper 
River, Russia, for the Soviet govern- 
ment, called to discuss the Russian 
situation, 

11 a. m,—Representative Kurtz 
(Rep.), of Altoona,. Pa., called to dis- 
cuss a personal matter. 

11:15 a. m.—John R. Alpine, of the 
American Federation of Labor, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:15 a. m.—Frank B. Noyes, of 
Washington, D. C., president of the 
Associated Press, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 m.—Elihu Root, of New York, 
former Secretary of State and author 
of the so-called Root formula for ac- 
cession of the United States to the 
World Court, called to pay his respects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 
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)PMOBILE foresees that within afew 
years, the Free-Wheeling princi- 
ple will be as standard in motor cars 
as the electric starter and four-wheel 


brakes. 


For Hupmobile sincerely believes 
that Free-Wheeling is the most im- 
portant motor car improvement in a 


generation. 


Today Hupmobile brings you per- 
fected Free-Wheeling. Not as an at- 
tachment ... but as an in-built prin- 
ciple in all of its new models. 


Free-Wheeling...synchronized with 
Hupmobile’s traditional mechanical 
excellence. Free-Wheeling... proved 
by a year and a half of grueling road 
and factory tests. Free-Wheeling . .. 


at its best. 


Your first ride in a Free-Wheeling 
Hupmobile will give you a never-to- 


be-forgotten sensation. 
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wheels, Yet the car is always in 


braking power of the motor at 
instant command. 


But that is only the half of it. 


flick of the hand, you shift from 


gear to second and back again... 


without touching the clutch. 
driving unbelievably simple. It 


start or back up. It does away 


and leg-fatigue. 


Hupmobile Free-Wheeling saves gas 
and oil. Saves tires. Saves upkeep. 
Saves the motor. But more important 
still, it saves you. For it takes the 
stress and strain out of motoring. 


MUPMOBL 


It’s the nearest thing to flying on 


and fully controlled ...with the 


approach a stop-light. Witt a simple 


Hupmobile Free -Wheeling makes 


elutch drudgery... for you rarely 
have to use the clutch, excepting to 


“traffic tension,” gear-shift nerves 


gear 


your 
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SIX 70 H. FP. FREE-WHEELING SEDAN 
CENTURY EIGHT 90 H. P. FREE-WHEELING SEDAN 
100 H. P, EIGHT FREE-WHEELING SEDAN... . 
133 HM. P. EIGHT FREE-WHEELING SEDAN . 
133 H. P. EIGHT FREE-WHEELING CUSTOM SEDAN $2295 $2495 
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SENSATIONALLY REDUCED PRICES 
LOWEST IN HUPMOBILE HISTORY 


NEW PRICE OLDPRICE Savine 
$995 $1195 $200 
$1295 $1395 $100 
$1595 $1695 $100 

+++ $1895 $2080 $185 

$200 
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Is Isolated in 
Cancer Studies 


ents by Scientists of 

- Public Health Service 

Show ‘Glutathione’ Greal- 
ly Influences All Life 


A chemical compound of complex 
structure which occurs in nature in most 
animal cells has been isolated by scien- 
tists of the National Institute of Health 
of the Public Health Service and has 
been utilized in a “remarkable way” in 
influencing one of the fundamental life 

rocesses, it was stated orally Jan. 24 
y the Service in a discussion of the In- 
stitute’s chemical studies of cancer. 

The experiments show, it was stated, 
that this substance, glutathione, when 
added in extremely small amounts to a 
salt solution containing a variety of 
amoeba, a one-celled animal, will in- 
crease the rate of division of these cells 
by. approximately 200 per cent. 


Additional Information 


The following additional information 
was also furnished by the Service: 

These studies are being made because 
of their applicability to cancer research. 
Cancer is fatal to the body because the 
cells which constitute the malignant 
growth divide and reproduce with an ab- 
normal rate of rapidity. Nobody knows 
why they multiply with such speed and 
nobody understands clearly what exactly 
makes normal cells multiply. The proc- 
ess is what makes life continuous in the 
world and its mechanism is one of the 
most deeply hidden secrets of nature. 
But by studying the chemistry of cells 
we may hope to learn what is back of 
this process and to be able perhaps to 
check abnormalities of this type of ac- 
tivity. a , 

The amoeba, which is neither a cancer 
cell nor a normal body cell, but an indi- 
vidual animal in its own right, has served 
as subject for the experiments with 
glutathione. There is no assurance that 
the results of the experiments with 
glutathione made thus far would apply 
to other cells. In a sense, the body of 
any animal is an enormous aggregation 
of one-celled animals. The important 
difference between them and the amoeba 
is that they are extremely specialized as 
members of a society, each doing a spe- 
cific job and depending on the nice co- 
operation of all the others for its well- 
being. The amoeba can take care of it- 
self. The malignant tumor cell often 
is described as a member of the body 
state of single-celled units which has 
gotten out of control of the mechanism 
of the organism as a whole. It no longer 
confines itself to a single job, but be- 
comes a social parasite devouring the 
substance of the good citizens and re- 
produces itself without control. 


Multiply by Splitting 
Now the amoeba, the normal cell and 
the cancer cell multiply in essentially the 
same way—by splitting in two, each half 





forming a new individual. It is upon 
this splitting process that the glutathione 
experiments throw some light at least 
as far as the amoeba is concerned. 

Glutathione exists in all cells prob- 
ably, in varying and minute amounts. An 
important observation made by_scien- 
tists of the Service was that malignant 
cells contained a larger amount of this 
substance than most normal cells. The 
greatest supply of all was in the liver 
and the cancer supply almost equalled 
this. But, as in all biochemical proc- 
esses, it was extremely difficult to iso- 
late the effect of glutathione on cell divi- 
sion from other physical and chemical 
factors. 

The cell, for example—whether it is a 
unicellular animal, normal cell or malig- 
nant cell—absorbs nourishment . and 
grows. The mere increase in the bulk 
of the cell material might set up proc- 
esses forcing division regardless of any 
chemical accelerant. It was necessary to 
find some unicellular organism which 
could be kept alive in a solution, the 
formula for which was known precisely 
down to the minutest detail, for several 
days without food. This could not be 
done with the cells taken from an animal 
body. Individuals will hardly survive at 
all and the solutions in which groups will | 
survive are empirically constituted so} 
that the precise chemical formulas are| 
unknown. 

Experiment Conducted 

But it was found that the amoeba 
could be kept alive from seven to 14} 
days without food in a salt solution, the 
composition of which was known to the 
minutest detail. Therefore any change 
which followed introduction into this| 
solution of any other substance could 
be attributed to the introduced material. | 

The scientists of the service observed | 
each amoeba separately under the mi- 
croscope. Some were kept as controls 
in the salt solution without any of the 
glutathione compound, but with the three 
organic constituents of the substance in- 
troduced. These produced no noticeable 


| 





effects. Others were placed in the saline 
solution containing the minute addition 
of glutathione and their division was 
compared with that of the contsols. 

The percentage of reproduction in both 
groups was found to depend on the size. 
This was measured in terms of units of 
cell volume. For the tiniest ones there 
was little division in either group. When 
the cells were large an extraordinary 
difference began to appear. There was 
a large amount of division in both 
groups, but the group in the salt solu- 
tion containing the glutathione divided 
with a rapidity sometimes as high as 200 
per cent that of the control group. 

Result of Tests 

The result of the experiment was to 
show that at a certain critical stage in 
the growth of the cell this chemical, 
glutathione, has a powerful and specific 
effect on the cell nucleus, whose division 
in turn presumably stimulates the whole 
cell to divide. That the same thing hap- 

ns with other cells than the amoeba 
is still to be demonstrated, with very 
nye technical difficulties in the way, 

ut the discovery may have far-reaching 
implications in view of the large supply 
of glutathione in cancer cells. 

The Public Health Service scientists 
now are engaged in an extensive study 
of the chemical and biochemical behavior 
of glutathione in the hope of getting 
still further light on the mechanism of 
cell division. 


Left-over Vegetables 


A shallow, flat glass, or an earthen- 
ware baking dish with partitions often 
is convenient for warming small portions 
of various left-over vegetables. The 
plate should be greased with butter or 
other fat and the left-over vegetables 
should be placed in individual compart- 
ments. After adding desired ingredients, 
the dish then should be put in the oven 
for heating. (Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus — 
of the Federal Government 


ARTICLE X 
By Walter B. Fry, 
Chief, Division of Purchase, Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 


Mr. Fry, in the following article, continues his discussion of the purchasing 
procedure of the Department of the Interior, begun in the issue of Jan. 24. 


ete., are bought through contracts made by the General Supply 


FF’: THE departmental branches in Washington most of the supplies, 


Committee of the Treasury Department. This is another statutory 
direction. Those purchases are made for the different bureaus and estab- 
lishments by the Supply Division of the Secretary’s Office, which division 


is located in the Interior Building. 


The method by which this procure- 


ment is made is for the unit needing the article to present a requisition 
to the Chief Clerk of the Department who approves it, and the Supply 
Division then either furnishes it from stock on hand or orders it from the 


General Supply Committee contractor. 


If, however, the article is not 


covered by a contract, that division obtains it through advertisement. 


The field units of the Department 
are not bound by any legal require- 
ment to purchase in the foregoing 
manner, except where the Secretary of 
the Interior has included the field unit 
as a party to the contract for one or 
more items, as indicated in this state- 
ment preceding each class in the cata- 
logue of the General Supply Commit- 
tee. When the field unit is so included 
it is not legally permitted to purchase 
the designated article or articles else- 
where than through the contract, ex- 
cept in emergencies. On the other 
hand, there is nothing to prevent any 
field unit from ordering under a con- 
tract to which it is not a party, but 
in such instances the contractor may 
accept the order or not at his pleasure. 

While the products of penal institu- 
tions are not acceptable, by statutory 
requirement an exception is made of 
the Federal institutions. Shoes manu- 
factured by prison labor at the Federal 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., 
are used in the Indian Service, while 
brooms, paint and varnish brushes, and 
floor sweeps, also manufactured at 
Leavenworth, are required to be used 
in all activities to the extent to which 
the need exists for them and the Peni- 
tentiary can furnish them. Certain 
textiles manufactured at the Federal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., must also 
be used under similar conditions. There 
is another source to which all branches 
ef the Interior Department, including 
field services, must look for certain 
articles of supply. Paper, mimeograph 
ink and other specified articles pur- 
chased by the Government Printing 
Office or manufactured by it for its use 
must be procured through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or cleared by it 
for purchase elsewhere. 


Except where proposed purchases 
fall within the classes fer which a 
specific method of procurement. has 
been established by law or other regu- 
lations, they may be made for the In- 
terior Department in accordance with 
the particular rules and regulations 
promulgated, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, by the 
head of each bureau or independent 
establishment. 


It is rather interesting in ,making 
an analysis and comparison of the 
purchasing systems of the several 
branches of the Department to note 
how they differ in accordance with the 
particular needs of the individual field 
activities. There follows a brief out- 
line of them: 

* ~ « 

(THE Geological Survey.—The duties 

of this Bureau are to make tepo- 
graphic and geologic maps of. the 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii; to 
prepare and distribute reports on 
metallic ores, coal, petroleum and other 
useful mineral deposits; to study the 
surface and underground water re- 
sources of the United States and their 
wisest use; to classify the public land 
as to (a) lands available for water 
power, irrigated and dry farm lands 
and for enlarged and stock raising 
homesteads; (b) lands valuable for 
coal, oil, phosphate and various other 
minerals; to supervise the mining 
operations on leased Government lands, 
In this work the Geological Survey co- 
operates with the States on all phases 
of scientific and technical work and 
with other branches of the Government. 
Purchases for the Geological Survey 
consist largely of scientific and me- 
chanical instruments used in making 
the topographic and geologic surface 
stream gauging, supervising the min- 
eral deposits on public domain and 
general research and economic investi- 
gations. The purchasing is done 
largely through its Washington office 
in the Interior Building. At Dentver 
there is located the District Engineer 
and Mining Supervisor who may con- 
tract for public service and buy direct 
in a limited way under the contracts 
of the General Supply Committee. 
Except for the camp maintained in 
Alaska for which provisions are bought 
usually once a year at Seattle, no 
other purchasing for this branch is 
done by the Government. The inter- 
mittent purchases by and for road field 
men are paid for by them personally. 
The total amount expended in the last 
complete fiscal year for supplies, 
equipment, etc., was about $561,000. 
Field officers must obtain advance ap- 
proval from the Washington office for 
practically all proposed purchases. 
Likewise, the payment for the pur- 
chases made is largely done through 
the Washington office. 

Office of Education.—The duty of 
this Office is to promote education in 
the United States through the re- 
search, investigation and distribution 
of data on all matters relating to edu- 
cation in the United States and foreign 
countries; by rendering assistance to 
States and local school systems through 
surveys, conferences and field services; 
by administering a system of schools, 
hospitals and industries, including rein- 
deer for the natives of Alaska, and dis- 
tributing Federal funds to State, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges. 

Equipment and incidental supplies 
for the Washington, D. C., office are 
procured through the Supply Division 
of the Department. The procurement 
for the Alaskan activities, which is 
made through an office in Seattle, 
Wash., or locally in Alaska, is for three 
boarding schools, 95 day schools and 
six hospitals in Alaska. Supplies are 
also purchased for the cooperative 
stores in Alaska. The school enroll- 
ment exceeds 3,700, while the hospitals 
have a bed capacity of 89. The mer- 
chandise consists of school, food: and 
medical supplies, equipment, fuels and 
building materials amounting to some- 
thing over $500,000 per annum. It is 
paid for at Juneau, Alaska, when pur- 
chase is made in Alaska, and at Seattle 
for the remainder. The funds are ob- 
tained through. regular appropriation 
made by Congress. Practically all of 
the. supplies bought in the United 
States are delivered at Seattle, They 


are moved from the States to Alaska 
by the Government boat (U. S. S. 
“Boxer”), which makes approximately 
three trips a year, and also by com- 
mercial boats. A medical boat is in 
operation on the Yukon River four 
months in each year. The Juneau office 
generally determines what is to be 
bought. When a proposed purchase or 
contract amounts to over $5,000, it is 
necessary that it be transmitted to 
Washingon, D. C., for approval, before 
the delivery is consummated. The arti- 
cles purchased are inspected in Alaska 
or Seattle, according to the place where 
the purchase is made. Quite a large 
part of the purchases for these field 
units is bought through the Supply 
Division of the Department from the 
General Supply Committee contractors. 
The transportation costs are paid from 
the regular funfs. 

National Park. Service—The Na- 
tional Park Service conserves the 
natural beauties and unique character- 
istics of the National Parks and 
Monuments under its control, and pro- 
motes their use for the health and 
pleasure of the people; it protects and 
restores ruins of ancient civilizations 
in America and cooperates with-scien- 
tific and historical societies in their 
explorations; it- protécts flora and 
fauna and guards the park forests from 
fires; it also establishes public camp 
grounds with adequate sanitary facili- 
ties, 


* * 


HE Government constructs the 
necessary administration buildings, 
employes’ residences, rangers’ cabins, 
utility buildings, trails and small roads, 
while the concessionnaires construct 
their own buildings. The main roads 
are built under contract by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Agricultural 
Department, but are repaired by the 
National Park Service. The superin- 
tendents of the parks are the purchas- 
ing officers. Where it is necessary to 
| feed the employes working on the 
| roads, supplies of this nature are fur- 
| nished from the Government store- 
| house. Under a special statute, sup- 
| plies may be sold to other. employes 
| of the National Park Service for which 
| deductions are made from the em- 
ployes’ salaries. The exception to the 
rule of purchase by the superintendents 
of the parks is whete technical ma- 
chinery or equipment amounting to 
over $500 is concerned. In those in- 
stances the Chief Engineer of the 
Service, with headquarters in the Un- 
derwood Building in San Francisco, 
Calif., must pass upon the proposed 
purchase before it is made. All pur- 
chases involving more than $1,000 
must be presented to the Washington 
office for approval before being con- 
summated. Purchases for the Wash- 
ington office are made through the 
Supply Division of the Department and 
paid for by the Disbursing Officer of 
the Interior Department, while field 
purchases are paid for by the field dis- 
bursing officers, one being located at 
each park. Since the superintendency 
of the National monuments is largely 
supervisory in nature, practically no 
purchasing is done for or by them. 
While payment for the purchases is 
made primarily from regular appro- 
priations of Government funds, this 
Service is particularly fortunate in 
having a number of gifts of money 
from those interested in National Park 
development. Inspection of the sup- 
plies is made generally at the parks. 
The amount expended during the last 
fiscal year in the purchase of supplies, 
equipment, material, etc., is $4,463,500, 
and a considerable sum in addition 
thereto was spent for land for Na- 
tional Parks. The transportation costs 
are payable from the regular appro- 
priation. 

General Land Office—This office 
controls the public domain by making 
primary surveys of public lands, in- 
cluding location surveys of mining 
claims, landgrant tracts, Indian lands, 
townsites, forest homesteads, and true 
boundaries of States; handling applica- 
tions for homesteads and Indian al- 
lotments, desert land and mining 
claims, and mineral leases; granting 
railroad and other rights-of-way and 
easements on public lands and adjust- 
ing State and railroad land-grants; 
preventing land frauds. The field work 
of this office is conducted through a 
number of land offices scattered 
throughout the country. Pur- 
chasing for this branch of the Serv- 
ice is very light.. What is needed for 
thé Washington office is procured 
through the Supply Division of the De- 
partment, under General Supply Com- 
mittee contracts and otherwise when 
such contracts are not available, and 
the necessary supplies for the local 
land offices are obtained in the same 
way. The surveying parties in the field 
buy locally what few supplies they 
need; the Field Investigating Service 
purchases its gas and oil locally as re- 
quired. Instruments for field use are 
bought through the Washington office. 
Automobiles and scientific equipment 
must be authorized by the Washington 
office before purchase may be made 
in the field. All purchases are paid 
for at Washington by the Disbursing 
Officer of the Interior Department, 
except the field purchases which are 
paid for by the Special Disbursing 
Agent at Denver. In both instances 
Government appropriations are used. 
The amount sapended in the last fiscal 
year for supplies, equipment, etc., was 
$133,000, The inspection of ail “der 
liveries is made by the purchaser, or 
by the Denver office, the latter for 
scientific, instruments particularly, The 
transportation costs, if not included in 
the purchase price, are payable from 
the funds as those used in making the 
purchase. 

The purchasing systems of other 
branches. of - the Department of the 
Interior will be outlined by Mr. Fry 
im, the continuation. of his. article tox 
appear in the issue of Jan. 27, 
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these officials may be able to furnish 
the subcommittee with information as to 
what their studies have shown relative to 
distribution of the $45,000,000 for the 
purchase of feed, seed and fertilizer to 
farmers in the drought-stricken areas. 

He said that he could not state defi- 
nitely when representatives of the Red 
Cross will appear before the Committee, 
as it is his desire that field agents of 
that organization be brought in to give 
direct testimony as to the needs. He 
said he will ask them to testify as soon 
as they are available. 

Regardless of whether the $25,000,000 
amendment were in the bill, Mr, Cram- 
ton said, it would take the Committee 
some time to get through. with the 
amendments voted by the Senate, since 
there are 144 of them beside the $25,- 
000,000 amendment. 

“As a policy, I am not in favor of this 
kind of appropriation—that would be my 
first reaction,” Mr. Cramton stated in 
regard to the $25,000,000 amendment. 

Asked to express his opinion regard- 
ing the merits of the proposed appro- 
priation of $25,000,000, Representative 
Cramton said that he would “keep a ju- 
dicial attitude towards the matter until 
the hearings are finished.” 
offices which will make the actual dis- 
tribution to farmers, G. L. Hoffman, 
Chief of the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office 
of the Department of Agriculture, stated 
orally Jan. 24. 

Loan application blanks already are 
being distributed from the four regional 
offices to county agents and county com- 
mittees, who distribute them to farm- 
ers, Mr. Hoffman said. A flood of ap- 
plications for loans is expected to reach 
the field offices the week of Jan. 26, he 
added. 

Funds as loans for the purchase of 
feed will be advanced at once when the 
loans are approved, and funds for seed 
and fertilizer will be advanced just be- 
fore seeding time in various parts of 
the country, Mr. Hoffman explained. 

In the more northern parts of the 
country, money will not be paid out for 
seed loans at once, but the farmers will 
be notified en their applications have 
been approved so that they may make 
their plans accordingly. When seeding 
time arrives, the money will be for- 
warded, Mr. Hoffman’ said. In the 
South ‘where seeding already is under 
way, the funds will be made available 


at once. 
Work Done Rapidly 

The warrants which will go to the re- 
gional offices Jan. 26 probably will be 
for $200,000 to $250,000 each, Mr. Hoff- 
man said, and as the supply of money 
at each office runs low, requests for ad- 
ditional: like amounts will be honored. 
In this way, the Farmers’ Seed Loan 
Office can keep in touch with the situa- 
tion at each regional office. 

Administration of the fund involves 
an immense amount of work, Mr. Hoff- 
man said, but this has been handled so 
rapidly that loans probably will have 
been. concluded within 10 days from the 
the day when President Hoover signed 
the appropriation bill. 

The regional offices are at Memphis, 
Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., and Washington, D. C. 

Dr. William DeKleine, of Washington, 
national medical director of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, who has been visiting 
the drought-stricken areas, reports to 
national headquarters that he has not 
encountered epidemics of illness. 

He has found some pellagra, and a 
few cases of the so-called influenza. The 
Red Cross has notified all chapters in 
the drought areas that powdered yeast 
will be given to combat pellagra, but 
that chapters must arrange its distribu- 
tion only on orders of doctors in their 
communities, 


Red Cross Fund Increased 

The Red Cross’ drought relief fund 
was increased $500,000 in one day by 
contributors who responded to the na- 
tion-wide radio program on Jan, 22 in 
behalf of the organization’s drive to col- 
lect $10,000,000 for drought sufferers, 
it was stated Jan. 24 at the Red Cross 
national headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. The total amount collected in the 
drive thus far is $1 670,952, it was said. 

The following additional information 
was made available at headquarters: 

Aid for the Indians 

Charles J. Rhoads, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, stated orally Jan. 24 that 
his Bureau planned to assist Indians un- 
der its supervision in obtaining loans 
from the fund administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are en- 
titled to obtain such loans in the same 
way as other citizens, he said, and under 
the same requirements. 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, secretary of the 
National Drought Committee and Di- 
rector of Extension Work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated. orally that 
he had concurred in the views of Com- 
missioner Rhoads. 

School Lunches Served 

Distressful stories of the suffering 
among school children continue to reach 
the Red Cross, and the hot free lunch 
program has been extended into several 
States in addition to Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In one Louisiana parish two 
small schools closed because the children 
could not attend without shoes. A 
teacher was piaced in one home where 
there were seven children, so that they 
could continue with their lessons. 

Clothing was sent by the Red Cross to 
a southern Indiana county, where it was 
reported 182 children in one school were 
absent because they had insufficient warm 
clothing. 

A touching picture of destitution was 
contained in a.letter received by the Red 
Cross fram.a doctor in Hindman, Ky. 
He wrote, “I am a physician and have 
been practicing in Knott County, Ken- 
tucky, for 24 years, visiting everybody in 
the county.. As you know the roads are 
deep in mud,and traveling has to be chiefly 
chiefly in creek beds. In homes visited 
lately, there is no food or clothing. I 
shave visited many homes where there 
is a new baby arriving, and no clothing” 
for him. Neighbors have to come to 
their relief. lothing is badly needed, 
cannot some be sent?” 

Relief Work Extended 

Drought relief is being extended in a 
number of Texas communities, it was said 
today and eight national Red Cross 
workers are in that State, aiding chap- 
ters. 

Red Cross workers in the Ozark sec- 
tions must follow trails to reach fami- 
lies. in need, they report. Many.fami- 
lies are suffering, but are unaware help 
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United States Bureau of Mines. 


The national Bureau of Mines, in investigations to promote safety 

in mining operations, tests explosives used in blasting and equip- 

ment for handling explosives. The specially designed type of car 

used in transporting explosives in mines, shown above, has been 

tested to determine the effectiveness of its insulation, and its use 
sanctioned. 


Sug gestions for Use of Ground Meats 
In Preparation of Satisfactory Meal 


Federal Bureau Lists Several Ways of Using Less Tender 


Cuts in Addition to Recipe 


Ways of preparing the less expensive 
cuts of beef are described in a state- 
ment issued Jan. 25 by the Department 
of Agriculture. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Questions on how to prepare the less 
tender, and consequently less expensive, 
cuts of beef in a satisfactory way are 
constantly received by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Put the meat through a grinder,” 
says the Bureau. a 

“Then you simply have hamburger” is 
the natural retort. 

But the Bureau suggests a number of 
other ways of using ground meat, al- 
though at the same time it includes in 
its beef leaflet a recipe for a de luxe 
edition of the familiar hamburger. 

Beef loaf, both hot and cold, ground 
meat broiled on pee, oa meat — 

r green peppers and other vegetable 
= aes yg possibilities after the 
meat has been ground with a medium 
knife. The lower round, the fore part 
of the chuck, lean sections of the bris- 
ket, and other well-flavored small pieces 
of lean beef are good cuts for the pur- 
pose. These are more economical than 
upper round for grinding. The needed 
fat is easily supplied by suet, salt pork, 
or bacon, and should be ground with the 

n. . 
al advantage in using the less 
tender cuts as ground meat is that one 
may buy exactly the quantity desired. 


for ‘De Luxe’ Hamburger 


A dealer will cut off half a pound or 
three pounds and put it through his elec- 
tric grinding machine. The customer 
buys solid meat with no waste. The 
housewife can tell to a nicety how many 
people it will serve: If she prefers she 
can take the meat home and grind it 
herself. This is always advisable if the 
meat must be kept for a day. Grind it 
just before it is wanted. 

Beef loaf is equally good hot or cold. 
As sandwich meat for lunches, it is es- 
pecially good. There. are several points 
about .making a good meat loaf, says 
the bureau: Start with well-flavored, un- 
cooked meat from a less tender cut. To 
give richness, add a generous quantity 
of mild-flavored salt pork or beef suet— 
preferably the former. To give savor, 
there should be onion, celery, and pars- 
ley, chopped fine, and cooked in the pork 
drippings. A thin white sauce for 
binder is better than egg. Add fine dry 
breAd crumbs to keep the meat from 
packing too solidly. 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly with 
the hands and mold into a loaf on a 
piece of heavy paper. Slip the loaf, 
paper and all, on a rack in an open 
roasting pan, and cook it in a moderate 
oven. Do not add water and do not 
cover. The meat should become well- 
browned and retain its juiciness. Bast- 
ing is unnecessary. Thi8 method of mold- 
ing a beef loaf is better than putting 
the meat into a loaf:tin where it can 
not brown on all sides. 
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is available. The worker’s task is lit- 
erally one of combing the obscure moun- 
tain valleys in the hope of arriving with 
the food before it is too late. 

Lost Corner, Ark., was found yester- 
day. It is a bleak, one-room post office 
at the edge of a tiny clearing on the 
mountainside, 45 miles from the nearest 
railroad. In this primitive and isolated 
community starving families were found. 
Illness was prevalent. Children and 
adults were shoeless and in rags. They 
said they had heard the Red Cross was 
helping, “but you can’t take stock in all 
you hear.” Any idea of hunting up the 
Red Cross had never entered their 
minds. 

The New York County chapter, New 
York City, received a contribution of 
$50,000 yesterday from the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 5 

Food Supplied 

Eleven carloads of foodstuffs donated 
to the Red Cross have moved into the 
drought areas. The donors were in the 
following communities: Denver, Eagle 
and Loveland, Colo.; Chappell, McCook 
and York, Nebr.; Edinburg, Tex.; Tor- 
rington, Wyo., and Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Red Cross stated chapters were 
feeding 603,499 persons in 343 counties 
in 21 States, as of noon, Friday, Jan. 23. 

The following telegram was received 
today from Lawrence H. Rupp, of Allen- 
town, Pa., grand exalted ruler of the 
Order of Elks: 

“The Order of ‘Elks, with its 1,500 
lodges in America and its membership 
of 800,000, has always interested itself 
in all humanitarian movements. I am 
sending out a letter to all lodges of the 
order asking them to support the Red 
Cross drive to the utmost of their ability. 
Knowing the history of our order as I do 
and its long and splendid record of char- 
ity and benevolence, I am certain of my 
assurance to you that we will do every- 
thing in our power to assist the Red 
Cross in the great drive in which it is 
now engaged.” ° 

A number of checks and money orders 
were sent direct to President Hoover, 
and forwarded by the White House to 
Judge Payne. Man contributions also 
were sent direct to Judge Payne, among 
them one for $15,000 from Henry Wal- 
ters of New York City, chairman of the 
board of the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Breeding Grounds 
For Migrating Birds 


Single Area Is Found to Serve 
A Wide Territory 


A single breeding ground for birds has 
been found by the Biological Survey to 
serve the purposes of birds and ducks 
inhabiting regions as large as the com- 
bined areas of 29 States and three Cana- 
dian Provinces, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Jan. 25. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Suitable breeding grounds for migra- 
tory waterfowl are few and far between 
in this country, but the Biological Survey 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has learned from its bird-banding 
activities that a single breeding ground 
or concentration area of birds. often 
serves a wide territory. For example, 
redhead and pintail ducks banded on the 
Bear River marshes at Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, have been recovered in 14 States 
and in Mexico, 


Black .ducks and. blue-winged teals 
banded at a feeding ground in southern 


A, 


2 


Ontario have been recovered in 29 States 
and in three Canadian Provinces, while 
one blue-wing was recovered on the Is- 
land of Trinidad off the northern coast 
of South America. Ducks of several spe- 
cies banded in the Cheyenne Bottoms, in 
Kansas, have been reported from 19 
States, four Canadian Provinces, Alaska, 
and Mexico. 


Statutes for School 
Attendance Favored 


Extension of Laws Is Sought to 
Aid Employment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by one of the Houses in three States, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and Nebraska. 

The proposed amendment was passed 
by Congress in 1924. At that time a 
systematic and effective campaign was 
launched by the opposition in a number 
of States. A majority of the rejections 
resulted from that concentrated opposi- 
tion and were made the same year of 
the congressional resolution. 

Since then a number of factors have 
been operating to bring about a recon- 
sideration of the child labor proposals. 
There has developed a more enlightened 
public opinion which views with greater 
sentiveness the responsibilities of society 
to its children. More information on 
the working conditions of the families 
and the causes underlying child labor 
have been assembled by investigators. 

A movement among the ranks of or- 
ganized labor views with disfavor this 
burden upon the children of the Nation. 
Business itself has undergone a change 
since facts of the sifuation have been 
presented. The disadvantages have been 
brought out into clearer relief both in 
their economic and social aspects. 

Unemployment Problem 

The problem of adult unemployment 
has been another factor in the past year 
which has turned attention again to the 
child labor situation. 

In combination, these factors have 
given rise to a spontaneous movement 
for the reconsideration by State legis- 


4 latures of the unfortunate plight of those 


children limited in education and develop- 
ment by their premature entry into the 
ranks of the workers of the land. Many 
States have raised in recent years their 
compulsory. school age standards and 
they have postponed thereby the child’s 
enrollment in industry. . 

Further legislation limiting the age 
and the type of employment will also 
autonjatically reduce the number of child 
laborers. A shift will follow and unem- 
ployed adults needing work can be ab- 
vaked to fill the gap caused by the eli- 
mination of the children. 


Pellagra Preventives 

Milk, lean muscle meat, liver, canned 
salmon, wheat germ and pure dried or 
brewers’ yeast are good preventives of 
pellagra. Cereals, vegetables, fats and 
sweet foods, however, form the basis of 
diet in many regions where pellagra 
often develops from too one sided a diet. 
(Department af Agriculture.) 


Greenhouse Evergreens 

Varieties of evergreens, such as arbor 
vitae, boxwood, juniper, yew and reti- 
nospora, may be propagated success- 
fully in greenhouses in the Winter. The 
vigorous branches near the tops of the 
trees furnish the best wood for cutting 
and transplanting. (Department of Ag- 
senourek 


More Study Given’ 
Adequacy of Diet 
Of Growing Child 


Health Authorities Said to Be 
Inquiring More Deeply 
Into Subject Because of 
Numerous Health Hazards 


Unless due consideration is given to 
the child‘s physical handicaps and to his 
health habits, the child’s diet even if suf- 
ficient in quantity and quality may not 
result in good or imereves physical con- 
dition, it was stated orally Jan. 24 by 
Assistant Surgeon General T. Clark of 
the Public Health Service. 

The importance of sleep and the need 
for sufficient rest for children should be 
borne in mind by parents, Dr. Clark said, 
and an attempt should be made to correct 
all physical defects and faulty food 
habits. 

The following additional information 
was furnished by Dr. Clark: 

Investigations made by a number of 
different observers in various parts of 
the country indicate a very wide prev- 
alence of malnutrition among children ef 
the present generation, which may % 
observed in the children of the rich a 
well as children of the poor. Whethers 
this is something new or there were rela. 
tively more malnourished children 
among past generations than now is dif< 
ficult to judge because of the lack of spe« 
cific information on this point. 


Believes Percentage Higher 


However, owing to, the fact that by fay 
the larger number of cases of malnu« 
trition are caused by faults in the qual- 
ity rather than in the quantity of food 
habitually consumed, and the vast 
changes that have taken place in the 
methods of production, distribution and 
preparation of food products in more re« 
cent times, it is very probable that the 
percentage of malnutrition is higher now 
than in the days of our forefathers. 

For these reasons, and also because 
school children are subject to numerous 
health hazards, health authorities are 
inquiring more and more into the ade ' 
quacy of their diet. It is not sufficient 
to provide a suitable diet for the grow- 
ing child, but due consideration must alsa 
be given to other factors. 

The school child, in common with chil 
dren of any age, needs plenty of sleep—~ 
at least 11 hours for the primary chil< 
dren in the lower grades and from 10 ta 
9 hours in the more advanced classes. 
Delicate and undernourished children 
should obtain more sleep than those wha 
are in good health. 


The growing child should not overs , 
exercise either at work or at play. The 
delicate child and one who does not gain 
properly in strength and weight should 
observe a daily rest period, and be. re~ 
quired to lie down for 30 to 60 minuteg 
at a regular hour each day, preferably ig , 
a = place so that he may go to sleey 
if he can, which will be better for himy 
Rest even without sleep is beneficial 

Defects Should Be Examined 

A child with physical defects, such ag 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, aching and d 
caying teeth, inflamed gums and sim 
defects, does not grow properly eve 
when a most carefully considered diet is 
provided. It is important to consult tha 
family physician or specialist with a 
view to correcting defects of this char« 
acter, if the child is to thrive and grow 
strong and healthy. 


The child who habitually eats between 
meals, who takes his meals at irregular 
hours, who is served unattractive and . 
improperly cooked food, who has his 
meals in unpleasant surroundings to the 
accompaniment of family discord, wha 
bolts his food and does not chew it 


thoroughly, is apt to be a malnourished 
child, 


_ The growing child must have a suffi- 
cient amount of food. Food is measured 
in terms of heat units or calories. (A 
calorie is the amount of heat necessary 
to raise the temperature of a given quan- 
tity of water one degree.) Heat is a 
form of energy, and the caloric or en 
ergy value of any quantity of food is the 
number of heat units given off when it 
is completely burned. The number of 
calories required to properly nourish the 
body depends upon many factors, such 
as age, weight, sex, and the amount of 
muscular exertion. 

In addition to the proper amount of 
food, the growing child needs the right 
kind of food. Food not only supplies 
material for building the body and re- 
placing the tissues used up in the body 
processes, but also it is a source of body 
heat and energy. In order to supply all 
the needs of the body, the diet should 
contain fat, carbohydrate (sugar and 
starches), protein, minerals, vitamins, 
and water. It is important to know that . 
the diet should not be restricted to any 
one or contain a preponderance of any 
one food element. In a well-balande 
diet in the United States it has bee 
assumed that meat, fish and eggs should 
yield. about 15.to 16 per cent of the 
total energy; milk, cream and cheese 
14 to 15 per cent; fruits and vegetables 
18 to 20 per cent; fatty foods and 
sweets 24 to 25 per cent; and cereals 
25 to 28 per cent. Ordinarily a well 
child’s appetite will insure the requisite 
number of calories, but care must be 
exercised to supply them from the best 
sources.in correct proportion. 


‘ 


SECLUSION 


Residential seclusion at the St. Regis 
is now heightened gyen more in the 
decorating of several new suites by 
Karl Bock. These Avenue-home set- 
tings are available for day-by-day stays, 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Filth Avenue - New York 
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Stiver Situation 
Affecting Import 
Trade in China 


‘ ! 

World Survey of Conditions, 

However, Says Japanese 

Business Leaders Are Op- 
timistic About Future 





The silver situation is seriously han- 
dicapping the import trade in China, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey of world 
business conditions made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Japanese business leaders, however, | 
are said to be generally satisfied with 
the effort to rationalize trade and face 
the new year with an optimistic feeling. | 

Australia, on the other hand, is said 
to be experiencing a rapid decline in 
trade and industry, and the outlook is 
not promising. . 

(The survey dealing with Canada and | 
Latin American countries was published 
in the issue of Jan. 24.) 

The survey dealing with the Far-East-| 
ern countries follows in full text: 





Australia | 
ipecting = vapid and industry is ex-| 
e 


AvuTHOorRIzeED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
ABROAD «+e Specific Inquiries 


for American Goods 





Received in: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(QPPORTUNITIES for the sale of American-made products are world- 
wide, according to the numerous inquiries reaching the Department of 
Commerce from foreign merchants anxious to purchase our goods. 
A variety of products ranging from excavating machinery to ice picks 
and including silent motion pictures, boxing gloves, roofing preparations, 
hand saws, cotton hosiery, playground equipment, hot-air furnaces, auto- 
mobile replacement parts and many others are wanted in foreign lands, the 
Department states. 

Trade openings for the sale of these and many other products are avail- 
able in Norway, Australia, Siam, South Africa, Ireland,-Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Brazil, Canada and other foreign countries. 

Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of American 
goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any branch 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Departments’ list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: : ; ; 
Plows, horse-drawn tractors, cultiva- | fort, Germany (p); canned fruit, 49 
Czechoslovakia (a); 


ors, dril™, seeders, spike and disc har- | Prague, } } 
si a Saes, a mowers, 49640, | fruit, condensed milk, and red, medium 
Lisbon Portugal (a). |red, and pink salmon, 49740, London, 

' ” | England (a and p); canned meats, 49738, 





664, 











t 
a 
t 
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decade. Decline in export prices and the 
lack of usual foreign loans has cut the 
import buying power of the Common- 
wealth by about 50 per cent. 
business is also being handicapped by 


4) 49689, Madrid, Spain 

h leessories and tools, 49642, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); 49664, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); automobile hardware, 497338, 
Zurich, Switzerland (p); automobile re- 
placement parts, 49588, Berlin,» Ger- 
many (p}. 


Import 


he unfavorable movement of exchange 
nd the extreme difficulty of transmit- | ; ; 
ing funds abroad. The outlook in this | Chemicals: 


egard is not hopeful as prices for ex-| Carbon black, accelerators for vulcan- 


port products continue to decline and) jzing, such as diphenylguanidin, and an- 
no further extensive gold is available) tioxidants, 49649, Hamburg, Germany 
for export to build up dissipated bal-| (a or p 
ances abroad. 


); carbonic acid gas, 49694, San 
| Juan, P. R. (a); chemicals, road making, 


lands (a and p); casings, hog, 49739, 
Birkenhead, England (p); colonial prod- 
ucts, 49659, Vienna, Austria (a); 
bone, for technical purposes, 49663, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); fish, codfish in 
drums, and dried bloaters, 49723, Port 
au Prince, Haiti (a); flour, 49723, Port 
'au Prince, Haiti (a); fruit, 49659, Vi- 
jenna, Austria (a); 49696, Panama City, 
Panama (a); 49787, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (p); fruit (apples), 49743, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (a and p); fruit (ap- 
ples and pears), 49662, Paris, France 








The credit situation is strained, bank 
deposits are declining, industries are 
slack, country buying and collections are 


poor, and the country is faced with an| 


important unemployment problem. At the 


moment there are no hopeful factors, | 


and, on the contrary, further important 
declines in trade and industry are indi- 
cated. Bankers’ exchange on London has 
declined further to £118/7/6 while the 
outside market is asking £122. The ex- 
change tendency is weak at the moment 
though there is a possibility of its firm- 
ing as the export season is now on and 
imports are declining. (£ = $4.85.) 


China 
China.—Business conditions in Shang- 
hai and in South China are generally 
more satisfactory than in the upper 


Yangtze, in North China or Manchuria, | 
although import trade in all areas is) 


seriously handicapped by the silver sit- 
uation. Violent declines in silver have 
resulted in heavy advances in domestic 
prices of kerosene, gasoline, canned 
goods, provisions, and other goods, vir- 
tually stopping new orders for numerous 
lines, and in many instances, Chinese 
dealers who failed to settle exchange 
at.the earlier more advantageous rates 
are now unable to accept delivery of 
gogis on arrival. 

Gong Kong trade in general is mark- 
ing time as a result of a continued de- 
cline in Hong Kong dollars, with import 

usiness limited to forced buying for 
Ribrediate needs only. In order to off- 


set the decline in exchange, prices in| 


silver are reported advanced 18 per cent 
in the past two weeks, with c. i. f. gold 
dollar prices remaining firm at substan- 
tially unchanged levels. Fairly brisk 
business is reported by the Canton as- 
sociation of silk exporters, both with 
Europe and America. Purchases by 
Enrope are confined to the higher grades, 
while America is buying heavily in ordi- 
nary grades. 

Negotiations for the settlement of the 
Kwangai situation are apparently pro- 
gressing favorably, with the outlook in 
general regarding business operations 
with the interior offering promise of sub- 
stantial improvement. 


Continued uncertainty in the silver sit- | 


uation in North China is still exerting 
an extremely unfavorable effect 


ers and dealers in import cargo are now 
holding off, and importers are generally 
extremely pessimistic regarding the pos- 
sibilities of transacting business at pres- 
ent exchange levels. 

Manchurian bean prices are the lowest 
in history, and further price declines 
are expected unless foreign demand re- 
vives. This condition is producing a se- 
rious situation in Manchuria due to the 
fact that the bean crop completely domi- 
nates economic conditions. 

While, Chinese shops and _ business 
firms located in treaty ports are increas- 
ingly more receptive toward making an- 
nual settlements accord with the west- 
ern calendar, modern Chinese banks were 
practically the only concerns to accom- 
pl@h annual settlements on the foreign 
new year. Although admitting the adop- 
tion of the western calendar, a vast bulk 
of Chinese business interests continues 

@to make their settlement period corre- 
spond with the Chinese calendar, or 
lunar year. 


the cessation of civil war and by good| 
crops. Adverse factors, however, are low | 
silver values and decreasing demands 
abroad for Chinese commodities. 

_Shanghai dealers in staple commodi- 
ties are inclined to withhold import 


commitments, preferring to purchase im- | 


mediate requirements from local stocks, 
especially paper and bag tobacco. Low 
exchange is causing consumers of paper 
to favor the lower grades, including va- 
rious grades of cardboard for wrapping 


and packing, particularly in the cigarette | 


trade. 

Higher domestic costs for imported 
bag tobacco are forcing manufacturers 
to purchase domestic products. The 
Honan crop is now moving more freely 
upon the reestablishment of rail service 
on the Peking-Hankow line. It is be- 
lieved that American leaf, under the 
present exchange, must await the con- 
sumption of domestic production before 
resuming normal market possibilities, 

Japan 

Japan.—After a year of ‘severe busi- 
ness depression, due to the world eco- 
nomic situation and to the retrenchment 
pater of the Japanese government fol- 
owing the removal of the gold embargo, | 
Japan enters 1931 with a feeling of sat- 
isfaction among business leaders over | 
the progress made in the rationalization 
of industry, elimination of unsound com- 
panies, and financial readjustments, It 
is now generally thought that the coun- 
try is in a position to take advantage of 
a improvement in general world eco- 
nomic conditions. The banking situation 
has been considerably improved by the 
elimination or dissolution of weak banks 

Pana the release of frozen assets. 


upon | 
import and export business. Local buy- 


Annual settlements through- | 
out China are generally favorable by | 


| 49666, Vancouver, Canada (a); coal tar 
|intermediates, 49643, Turin, Italy (p); 
|dimethyl sulphate, 49643, Turin, Italy | and corn), 49742, Paris, 
(p); disinfectants, 49732, Cairo, Egypt groceries, 49664, Prague, 
(p); dyes, 49714, Quebec, Canada (P)3} (a); lard, 49738, Paris, 
flooring, plastic, 49666, Vancouver, Can- 
ada (a); lithopone, 49690, Montreal, 
Canada (a); naval stores, 49693, Buenos 


| (a); fruit, ° dried, 
France 


France 


| Machinery: 

Air-conditioning equipment, for use in 
estimating costs for installations in the- 
aters and other buildings, 49745, Muk- 
den, China (a); automobile body polish- 
ing machinery, electric, 49642, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); banana-flour-mak- 
ing machinery, 49710, Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia (p); bridge and engine-room 
supplies, for ships, 49678, Vancouver, 
Canada (a); canning machinery to can 
meats, vegetables, etc., and can-closing 
equipment, 49746, Toronto, Canada (a); 


canned | ing systems, and elevators, 49666, Van- | 


fat, | 


especially prunes, | 49729, Basel, 


(a);| burg,.Germany (a); 


seed meal, 49660, Bridgetown, Barbados! p); sound 


(a); rice, 49738, Paris, France (a); rice, 
blue rose, 49742, Paris, France (a); 
tallow in 20-ton lots, 49741, Cork, Ire- 
land (p); vegetables, 49696, Panama 
City, Panama (a). 


Lumber and Products: 
Lumber, 49693, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a); softwood lumber, for building 


wang, Java (p); deck winches (hoists), 
49731, Vancouver, Canada (a); exca- 
vators, power shovels, and ditchers, 
49747, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); grad- 
ing and sorting machines for fruits, nuts, 
;and vegetables, 49707, Marseille, France 
| (a); granite planing and polishing ma- 
chinery, 49709, Sao Paulo, Brazil (p); 
laundry equipment for washing and iron- 





{ing men’s white suits, 49672, Panama} 


|City, Panama (p); metal lath-making 
|equipment, 49673, Monterrey, 


p); road treatment equipment, ventilat- 


|couver, Canada (a); side-planing ma- 


| chines for parquetry fillets, 49712, Leip-| 


nei ‘api j in Australia| , - s: 7 Re So zig, Germany (a); steam-pressing ma-| 

0 ak ete a obscure. es ries, 49641 PR pb —— ae ee fish; chines, 49675, Oslo, Norway (a); tung 

5 TES Flags. APT atin Past STREET |e ee ee | eee at eee eee eee “toil extracting and treating equipment, 

| a in spite of the fact that ro ;|Sels, Belgium (a); automobile acces-| fruit in sirup, 49661, Paris, France (a); 49674, Auckland, New Zealand (p); 

ring the past season has been  gooc |sories, and service station equipment,|canned meats, fruit, salmon, pilchards, | . oodworking machinery 49676 Cape 
and at present is better than for (a); automobile ac- | and sardines, 49757, Amsterdam, Nether Pig oS i 


Town, South Africa (a). 


Minerals: 

Cerium, 49725, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); garnets for abrasive paper and 
cloth, 49761, Vilvorde, Belgium (p); 


mica products, 49664, Prague, Czechoslo- 
| vakia (a). 
| Motion Pictures: 


Motion picture projection machines, 
49727, Lyon, France (a); motion pic- 
ture projectors with diapositive plates 
or films, and with automatic exchange, 


equipment, 





purposes, 49706, Tsinan, China (a or p).| 


cigarette-making machinery, 49711, Kra-| 


Mexico | 


including | novelties, 
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including turntables,.amplifier units, cell 
units, and recorf changers with pick- 
ups, 49726, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


Cups, drinking, paper, and boxes and 
straws for ice cream and soda fountain 
trade, 49694, San Juan, P. R. (a); inks 
jand colors, printing and lithographing, 
49748, Paris, France (a and p); printing 
press, small, for multicolored etiquettes 
and labels for cigarette packages, 49711, 
Krawang, Java (p); printing and proof 
presses, and composing-room equipment 
and supplies, 49748, Paris, France (a 
and p). F 


Petroleum and Products: 


Asphalt for road building, and white 
transparent paraffin, 49665, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a). 

Rubber Goods: 

Flooring, rubber, 49749, Copenhagen, 
| Denmark (a); mackintoshes, and rubber 
tubing, 49713, Cairo, Egypt (p); shoes, 
| boots, soles, and heels, rubber, 49677, 
|Bogtota, Colombia (a); sport rubber 
goods, 49716, La Paz, Bolivia (a). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Baggage, pocketbooks, billfolds, ete., 
|leather, 49682, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
| boots, hockey and ski, and boxing gloves, 
|49679, Toronto, Canada (a and Pp); 
pocketbooks for advertising, 49756, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (p); shoes, 
cheap grade, children’s and women’s, 
49723, Port au Prince, Haiti (a); sweat 
bands, leather, for felt and straw hats, 
49714, Quebec, Canada (p). 

Specialties: 

| Advertising novelties in the tool line, 
|49697, Aabenraa, Denmark (a); bank 
j}boxes for depositing money outside of 
office hours, 49680, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); books and publications, busi- 
|ness and industry, 49719, Paris, France 

(a and p); bottles, demijohns, pets, and 
cork stoppers, 49713, Cairo, Egypt (p); 
buckles, belt, men’s and women’s, 49732, 

tio de Janeiro, Brazil (p); fasteners, 
sipper, etc., 49760, Oslo, Norway (p); 
glassware, office, 49658, Baden, Germany 

(p); glassware, pressed, household, or- 
|namental, and brick-a-brac, cut glass, 
jand table and kitchen porcelain goods, 
| 49731, Budapest, Hungary (p); household 
utensils, novelty, 49700, Brussels, Bel- 
| gium (a); inkwells, glass, 49758, Rio de 





Switzerland (p); motion} Janeiro, Brazil (a); instruments, nauti- 
| 49742, Paris, France (a); grain (wheat! picture theater equipment, 49759, Ham-|cal, 49678, Vancouver, Canada (a); jew-| Janeiro, Brazil (a); rayon and silk piece | 
motion pictures, |elry, ash trays, butterfly wing novelties,| goods, 49682, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
Czechoslovakia | silent, 49728, Bangkok, Siam (p); sound! and pictures, 49715, Balb2zo, Panama (a);| ribbons for men’s felt and straw hats, 
(a); | synchronization 


49754, Vienna, Austria (a); 


49740, London, England (a and p); oil-| films, 49725, Rosario, Argentina (a and office articles and supplies, 49698, Aaben-| goods, 49685, 
synchronization 


equipment, | raa, Denmark (a); office equipment, such| tape, bias-fold, for dresses 


( 


as desk sets, writing sets, lamps, paper 
weights, and book ends, 49658, Baden, 
Germany (p); office machines and appli- 
| ances, 49753, Calcutta, India (a); office 
specialties, stationery supplies, fountain 
pens, and pencils, 49748, Paris, France 
(a and p); office supplies, including ma- 
chines, 49717, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
phonographs, including portable models, 
49653, Berlin, Germany (a); playground 
equipment municipal, 49718, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (p); pocketbooks and _ pouches, 
imitation leather, for advertising, 49756, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (p); rulers, 
wooden, 49756, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); sporting goods, 49716, La 
Paz, Bolivia (a); 49759, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); sporting goods, such as golf 
clubs: and balls, ski harness, skates, 








Canada (a and p); toys, novelty, 49641, 


Bathing suits, 49679, Toronto, Canada 
(a and p); bias bindings, and bindings 
for tailors’ and dressmakers’ shops, 
49721, Oslo, Norway (a or p); cotton 
drills, bleached and unbleached sheetings, 
| prints, etc., 49686, San Jose, Costa Rica 
| (a); cotton . georgettes, voiles, linens, 
| plain and printed flannels, colored cam- 
| bries, poplins, and denims, 49683, Sa- 
|loniki, Greece (a); cotton piece goods, 
| 49682, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 49685, 
| Montreal, Canada (a); 49687, Toronto, 
{Canada (a); cotton, raw, 49722, Milan, 
| Italy (a); elastic belting, and findings 
{and trimmings for sport clothing, 49760, 
| Oslo, Norway (p); furs, imitation, and 
|skins, 49720, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 





hair, animal, esnecially curled horse- 
hair, 49720, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
|hair, cow and calf, 49730, Hamburg, 
Germany. (a or p); hats, harvest, 49723, 


Port au Prince, Haiti (a); hosiery, 49685, 
| Montreal, Canada (a); hosiery, cotton, 
| wool, and rayon, 49757, Amsterdam, 
| Netherlands (a and p); hosiery, cotton 
and rayon, men’s, women’s 
dren’s, 49684, Cairo, Egypt (a); hosiery, 
men’s, women’s and children’s, 49696, 
Panama City, Panama (a); oilcloth, 
49723, Port au Prince, Haiti (a); oil- 
cloth, binding cloth, etc., 49758, Rio de 


| 49714, Quebec, Canada (p); silk piece 
Montreal, Canada (a); 
and dress- 





Aires, Argentina (a); paint, plastic, 
| 49646, Wellington, New Zealand (p); 
| 49666, Vancouver, Canada (a); paints, 
| 49648, Camaguey, Cuba (a);_ paradi- 
| chlorobenzine (blocks), and disinfectant 
'and deodorant, 49734, Habana, Cuba (a); 
phosphate rock, 49644, Paris, France 
(p); roofing preparations, 49647, Zurich, 


Switzerland (a); 49648, Gamaguey, 
Cuba (a); 49666, Vancouver, Canada 
(a); rosin, 49691, Cork, Ireland (p); 


soda ash, and washing soda, 49692, Ran- 
goon, India (p); thorium nitrate, beryl- 
lium nitrate, and crude borax, 49735, 
Hamburg, Germany (p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Medicines, prepared, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 49645, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
49686, San Jose, Costa Rica (a); pharma- 
ceutical preparations, 49702, Lima, 
Peru (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Ammeters and volt-meters, low priced, 
49657, Barcelona, Spain (a); batteries, 
storage, 49655, Alexandria, Egypt (a and 
p); dish-washing machines, _ electric, 
49695, Montreal, Canada (a ‘and p); elec- 
trotherapeutic appliances, 49650, Brus- 
sels, Belgium .(a); household electrical 
| appliances, 49653, Berlin, Germany (a); 
49654, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 49656, 
| Ismailia, Egypt (a); household electrical 
|appliances, including cooking and heat- 
ling appliances, 49652, Berlin, Germany 
(a); household electrical appliances, such 
jas fans, and vacuum cleaners, 49736, 
| Belfort, France (a); lighting fixtures, 
| 49656, Ismailia, Egypt (a); radio light- 
ling arresters, 49658, Baden, Germany 
(p); radio sets, 49653, Berlin, Germany 
| (a); radio sets, crystal, 49651, Bangkok, 
| Siam (a and p); radio sets, electric and 
| battery operated, 49656, Ismailia, Egypt 
| (a); refrigerators, electric, 49656, Is- 
mailia, Egypt (a); refrigerators, house- 
hold, 49736, Belfort, France (a); ship 
appliances, electric, 49678, Vancouver, 
Canada (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Anchors, window and ordinary ports, 





(a); household utensils, novel, 49700, 
Brussels, Belgium (a); household and 
kitchen utensils, 49701, Vienna, Austria 
(a and p); ice picks, 49756, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (p); iron bars, round, 
for concrete and cement construction 
work, 49698, Arica, Chile (a and p); 
cutlery (hunting knives), 49679, Toronto, 
Canada (a and p); ranges, cooking, 
| 49736, Belfort, France (a); razors, 
safety, and blades, 49668, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); sanitary supplies, such as 
bathtubs, wash basins, toilets, and 
urinals, 49698, Arica, Chile (a and p); 
| saws, hand, electric, for butchers’ shops, 
49669, Melbourne, Australia (a and p); 
| steel and aluminum racing plates, 49699, 
| Colombo, Ceylon (a); stoves, camp, 
portable, 49679, Toronto, Canada (a and 
|P); tools, novelty, 49697, Aabenraa, 
|Denmark (a); tools, wood and metal 
working, 49701, Vienna, Austria (a 
and p). ' 


Leather: 

Chevreaux and box calf leathers, col- 
ored, and shoe leather, 49671, Berlin, 
Germany (a); cup leathers, shallow and 
deep well, 49708, Habana, Cuba (p); 
hides,,and tanning materials, 49705, 
Latchford, England (p); patent leather 
for shoes, 49703, Milan, Italy (a); thoe 
leather, 49682, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
upper leathers, 49704, London, England 
(a); ventilators (fans), small for fur- 
nace heating, 49667, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (p); washing machines, electri¢, 
49736, Belfort, France (a); wire, wiring 
supplies, and fixtures, 49654, Caracas, 
Venezuela (9); wiring supplies, 49656, 
Ismailia, Egdpi. 

Foodstuffs: 


Canned fish, meats, pineapples, fruits 
in sirup, and vegetable, 49742, Paris, 
France (a); canned foods, 49737, Frank- 
Sale I AT eal a cseniciatt la dh deamihem nA tt ttai 
of the past 18 months. Gold reserves 
are adequate for currency requirements, 
although net losses during 1930 totaled 
300,000,000 yen. Business is becoming 
adjusted to the sharp decline in price 
levels, and at the beginning of 1931 com- 
modity stocks were comparatively small. 





Government finance is much sounder 
as a result of the retrenchment policies 


\ 





Security prices on the stock exchanges 
are slowly advancing, following consid- 
erable dullness in 1930, 








In this period of 
cold weather 
and cracked lips, 


above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 





©1931 American Cigar Co. 


Says 


DR. JAMES A. DUMAS 


Commissioner of Public Health, Lynn, Mass. 
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and general ship equipment, 49731, Van- {oat cig 

Suara Canada (a); cutlery, 49670, ay Fagen Avenues 
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rifles,-and ammunition, 49679, Toronto, | 


Brussels, Belgium (a); typewriters, port- | 


able, -49750, Marseille, Franee (a);) 
watches and clocks, 49755, Milan, 
|Italy (a). 
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Varieties of Cans 


| For Food Reduced 


5 








Industry «Approves Program 
Limiting Sizes of Con- 
tainers to 27 





| 


| Sizes of fruit and vegetable cans will 
be reduced to 27 after July 1, if can- 
|ning interests approve recommendations 
|made at a recent meeting of can-mak- 
ers, distributers and users in Chicago, 
the Department of Commerce announced 


Jan, 24. ‘The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

A general conference of representa- 
tives of manufacturers, distributers, and 
| users of cans for packing fruit and veg- 
| etables adopted a simplified practice rec- 
|; ommendation on can sizes, at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of 
Standards on Jan. 20, 1931, at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill. This meeting was 
held in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

The program, as approved, recom- 
mends a reduction from the present wide 
variety of fruit and vegetable can sizes 
to 27, and, subject to the approval of 
all interests, it will become effective 
July 1, 1931. 

It was also suggested by the confer- 
ence that a. survey of the sizes of fish 
eans now in use be made, with a view 
to the establishment of a simplification 
program in that field. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





making, 49696, Panama City, Pamana 
(a); tents, 49679, Toronto, Canada (a 
and p); textile goods, 49687, Toronto, 
Canada (a); 49723, Port au. Prince, 
Haiti (a); towels, 49685, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a); undershirts and drawers, army 
and navy type, 49681, Johannesburg, 
| South Africa (a); underwear, men’s, 
}and women’s bloomers, 49696, Panama 
|City, Panama (a); wearing apparel, 
children’s, 49695, Montreal, Canada (a); 
wearing apparel (coats of wool, and cot- 
ton and wool mixtures), girls” and 
women’s, 49724, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
wool goods, 49687, Toronto, Canada (a); 
wool piece goods, 49724, Bogota, Colom- 
| bia (a). 








“| Am Gratified to See You 
Openly Using the Word ‘Spit’” 


--- one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 
husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. Dumas writes: “The ever- 
present possibility of infection from heed- 
less spitting habits is most vital in any 
consideration of health maintenance.” 


Thewar against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smoke Certified 
Cremo-a really wonderful 
smoke =—mild = 


mellow =nut- 


sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 


by the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Of Brown-Davis | Worldwide Survey Conducted 
On Farm Machinery Demand 


Treasurer Samuel Vauclain| Changing Economic Conditions Found to Frequently Vote on Howell Measure Af- 
Make New Studies Necessary , 


Topic Vi: Foreign Trade 


Ticket Explained 


Asserts There Was No In- 
tention to Deceive Senate 


Committee 


Additional receipts and expenditures of 
$65,792 in behalf of the Brown-Davis 
campaign organization in Pennsylvania 
not reported last May to the Senate Com- | 
mittee Investigating Campaign Expendi- | 
tures but later reported to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth were explained at 
a hearing of the Committee Jan. 24 by 
Samuel Vauclain, of Philadelphia, treas- 
urer of the organization. 

William R. Douglas, in charge of the 
campaign of Francis Shunk Brown for 
Governor in the primary election, also) 
appearing before the Committee, stated | 
that he and B. J. Myers, of Lancaster, 
Pa., chairman of the organization, had 
collected the funds in question and paid 
them out in the absence of Mr. Vauclain. | 

Denies Intention to Deceive 


Mr. Vauclain told the Committee that 
at the time he made his original report 
he had not known of the money received 
and expended by Mr. Myers and Mr. 
Douglas, but that he learned of it be- 
fore filing his statement with the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. He said 
there had been no intention of conceal- 
ing the expenditure. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee, asked if 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Myers had t 
been acting unlawfully in rceiving an 
disbursing the funds in question. Mr. 
Vauclain replied he was not a lawyer 
fand could not construe the law in that 


regard. 

Mr. Douglas told the Committee that 
upon occasions when Mr. Vauclain was 
away from his office, county chairmen 
would come in to state their needs. No 
funds being on hand, he and Mr. Myers 
would proceed to secure the funds 
through contributions and turn it over 
to the county chairmen, he stated. In- 
cluded among the money secured was a} 
loan of $15,000 from Charles B. Hall, of | 
Philadelphia, and two or three contribu- 
tions from William S. Vare, he testified. 

Tells of Unpaid Note 

Thomas J. Nelley, of Steelton, Pa.,} 
treasurer of the Dauphin County Repub- 
lican Committee, testified to expenditure 
of $16,371.50 in the general election with 
receipts of $17,135 including $5,000 se- 
cured on a note which is yet unpaid. 

Charles C. Cumbler, of Highspire, Pa., 
former treasurer of the Dauphin County 
Republican Committee, testified that he 
had instituted a reserve fund for the or- 
ganization in 1912, and that it had been 
drawn on in 1926 for $15,000 at the tim 
Edward Beidleman was candidate for 
Governor. Senator Nye, reading from 
the record of this fund, pointed out that 
the total surplus funds added from year 
to year was $59,051.19. 

John P. Madden, of Sharon, Pa., treas- 
urer of the committee for Mercer County, 
testified to receipts of $3,700, and ex- 
penditures of $3,300 in the primary cam- 
paign. 

. W. Cline, of Chambersburg, Pa., 
judge of elections for the first district 
in Franklin County, said reports that 
a check for $800 was sent to him by 
Mr. Vauclain were in error. 

W. F. Smith, of Punxsutawney, Pa.,| 
treasurer of the Brown-Davis organiza-| 
tion in Jefferson County, said his com- 
mittee had received and expended 
$4,800. 

Joseph E. Davies, counsel for Senator 
Davis, announced that Charles J. Mar- 
giotti, Punxsutawney, Pa., attorney, also 
would represent Senator Davis before 
the Committee. 








Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 
Chairman of the Committee Investigat- | 
ing Campaign Expenditures, stated or- | 
ally Jan. 24 that while an investigator | 
has been in Delaware he believed noth- 
ing would develop to warrant an inquiry 
by the Committee. Should anything de- 
velop, witnesses would be called to} 
Washington in regard to it, he said, 

Revision of Maine 
Government Sought 


Governor Submits Report Made | 
By Citizens’ Committee 


State of Maine: | 
Augusta, Jan. 24. 

{n a special message to the Legisla- | 
eure Governor William Tudor Gardiner | 
submitted the report of a eitizens’ com- | 
mittee which considered the recent sur- | 
vey of the State Government made by} 
the National Institute of Publie Admin- | 


istration, and asked that the govern-|@sainst any corporation engaged im certain|the suspension 


mental machinery be adapted “to pres- | 
ent needs.” 

The Governor, he said, should be re- 
lieved of the necessity of trying to di-| 
rect and correlate the many small agen- | 
cies, so as to have more time in which | 
to perfect his administration and develop 
his policies through frequent confer- 
ences with heads of a few departments. 
He expressed the opinion that “better 
men and women could be induced to go 
into the public service and remain 
there.” 


Group of Nominations 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate has just confirmed the fol- ' 
lowing nominations: 

J. Whitaker Thompson of Pennsylvania 
to be United States circuit judge, Third 
Circuit. ; 

William H. Sawteele of Arizona to be 
United States circuit judge, Ninth Circuit. 

David H. Kineheloe of Kentucky to be 
judge United States Customs Court. 

Frank Martinez of New York to be 
nites States atterney, District of Porto 

ico. | 

Herbert E. L. Toombs of Texas to be 
United States marshal, Southern District | 
of Texas. 

Luther Weedin to be Commissioner of 
Immigration port of Seattle, Wash. 

Albert G. Stubblefield of Colorado to be | 
register of the Land Office, Pueblo, Colo. 

William Ashley of Idaho <o be register of 
the Land Office, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. | 

Albett W. Harvey, Marshal, District of 
Vermont. 

On Jan. 24 the President sent to the 
Senate for confirmation these nomina- 
tions: 

Charles B. Kennamer, to be United States 
District Judge, Middle and Northern dis- 
tricts of Alabama, vice Clayton. deceased, | 

Thomas M. Kennerly, to be United States 
District Judge, Southern District of Texas, 
vice Hutcheson, appointed United States 
Circuit Judge. 

Harry S. Hubbard, to be United’ States 
Marsha! for the Digtriet ef Poxto Rico, 
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In this series of articles presenting 
shown the practical contacts between 


a topical survey of the Government are 
Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the admimstrative organizations. The present series deals wit 


Foreign Trade. 


By George B. Bell 


Chief, Agricultural Implements Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Departmeat of Commerce 


HE AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 

MENTS DIVISION of the Burgau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
was one of the commodity divisions 
established in 1921 to aid in the ex- 
pansion of American export trade. 

After the war, economic conditions, 
decreased man-power, and labor short- 
ages accelerated the adoption of mod- 
ern labor saving farm equipment in 
most foreign countries. Since the 
United States was the world’s largest 
manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments, and the American industry was 
capable of producing a large surplus 
for export, this country was most fa- 
vorably situated to supply the growing 
need in foreign countries for modern 
farm equipment. 

Therefore, the problem of bringing 
together the manufacturer and the 
consumer became an important one 
and it is to this problem that the Agri- 
cultural Imprements Division has been 
devoting its efforts. 

The first step taken by the division 
to effect this association was to fur- 
nish the manufacturer and exporter 
with detailed information on world 
sales possibilities for specific commod- 
ities. This was accomplished as to 
specific commodities by means of 
world surveys covering some of the 
More important items of farm equip- 
ment such as tractors, dairy equip- 
ment, farm pumps, windmills, sprayers 
and dusters, farm engines and incu- 
bators and brooders. 


« * 
"THESE SURVE~—S covered nearly 
all foreign countries, the. informa- 
tion Leing collected by foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Com- 
merce and State working in close 
cooperation. The type of information 
desired was arrived at after consulta- 
tion with officials of various organ- 
izations representing the manufac- 
turers and exporters of agricultural 
implements and was indicated to for- 
eign o‘ficers of the American Govern- 
ment stationed abroad by means of 
questionnaires. 

Immediately upon receipt of an exe- 
cuted questionnaire from the reporting 
field officers, the jimformation .gon- 
tained in them was sent to all firms 
and individuals interested in the par- 
ticular market covered in the report. 
In this way, the information was 
brought to all persons in a position 
to use the material advantageously 
while the conditions as reported were 
still current, 

_ With the survey completed and all 
interests advised of the findings, all 
material relating to the subject of the 
study is filed for reference. Thus 
from the date of organization of the 
division there has been built up a file 
of information which has been kept 
current by periodic revisions. 

cal oe 


HANGING ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS frequently necessitate an 
entirely new survey. In the ease of 
tractors, the material collected in the 
first survey taken in 1924 was found 
to be practically useless two years 
later by reason of the increased use 
of tractors throughout the world. 
Therefore, to bring the information on 
tractors up-to-date, a new survey was 
made in 1927, and as soon as the 
occasion warrants it, another will be 
taken. New surveys are also con- 
templated on farm engines, and imeu- 
bators and brooders. 
Such studies, however, 
but one phase, albeit an important 
one, of the information work per- 
formed by the division in the interest 
of the agricultural implements indus- 
ry. General developments in foreign 
markets for agricultural implements 
In the next of this series of articles 
issue of Jan. 27, A. 


« 


constitute 


are currently reported in Commerte 
Reports, the official foreign trade 
magazine of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Statistical data on the for- 
eign trade in agricultural implements 
is compiled and furnished regularly 
to the industry. Information of 
greater detail, and more or less per- 
manent value, is made available to 
all interests in the form of printed 
bulletins. ; 

Bulletins giving a general and de- 
tailed survey of the markets for agri- 
cultural implements in South Africa, 
Germany, United Kingdom, Argentina, 
and Australia have been published for 
the information of the trade. Two 
bulletins have been made available 
outlining in general the foregin mar- 
kets for agricultural implements while 
the markets for tractors and wind- 
mills have been covered in two other 
special reports. 

This informational service lays the 
groundwork for more specific and di- 
rect assistance to manufacturers and 
exporters of agricultural implements 
covered generally in advising manu- 
facturers and exporters as to where, 
when and how agricultural implements 
may be sold in foreign countries, 
Through the medium of foreign trade 
opportunities submitted by foreign 
services published by the division in 
Commerce Reports or are distributed 
directly to manufacturers through the 
district offices scattered throughout the 
country, American implement manu- 
facturers are very often put™in touch 
with foreign implement buyers, which 
connection in many cases brings about 
a considerable volume of business. 

An example of the service rendered 
through the division where the re- 
quest originates with a foreign im- 
porter is that of a well established 
firm in South Africa which informed 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of its desire to take on a 
full line-of American agricultural im- 
plements. Since all American imple- 
ment manufacturers who make full 
lines were already represented in 
South Africa, the solution of this prob- 
lem was rather difficult. It was neces- 
sary to interest a number of firms, 
all making different lines but col- 
lectively producing a full line of equip- 
ment. All firms making implements 
were advised of the facts, and ar- 
rangements were completed pointing 
to a long and profitable business for 
all concerned. 

* * @ 

THE GROWING DEMAND for 

power farming equipment in the 
leading agricultural countries has fur- 
nished the division with an interesting 
source of material for the implement 
trade. Tracters and combines are 
being exported in ever increasing 
quantities and the irformation re- 
leased by the division concerning these 
and other power farming accessories 
is being well received throughout the 
implement trade. 

During the nine years since its or- 
ganization, the division has rendered 
many services to the agricultural im- 
plements industry, the purpose of 
which has been to increase the Amer- 
ican export trade in farm equipment. 
The services rendered in specific cases 
offer the most concrete evidence of 
actual results, but itis doubtful if 
they have been of more value than 
the general and informational services 
which have Leen made available dur- 
ing that period. 

The farm equipment industry has 


generally acknowledged the helpf 1 as- | 


sistanc? received from the division in 
increasin- the value of exports from 
$46,000,000 in 1921 to $140,000,000 dur- 
ing the calendar year 1929, which fig- 
ure amounted to 23 per cent of the- 
total American implement production. 


on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 


W. Childs, Chief, Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, discusses the functions of 
the Division as they relate to American foreign trade in automobile products. 
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Bills Introduced in State Legislatures 


Agriculture 
H. R. 9. Kramer. 
General to bring 


Calling on 


Kans. 
ouster suit 


Attorney 


agricultural business. 
Cans. H. 17. Kramer. 
porations from raising agricultural 
or keeping cows for dairy purposes. 
Kans. H. 39. Kobs. To provide for 
liens on crops for furnishing of gasoline, 
etc. 

N. Dak. H. 33. Sundby. To contrel 
manufacture, sale, etc., of imitation butter. 
Aviation 
Blood. To provide lien 
furnishing of gasoline, 


To prohibit cor- 
crops 


2 


Kans. H. 63. 
upon aircraft for 
ete. 

Kans. 
struction 
fields. 


H. 64. Blood. 
of wires in 


To regulate con- 


Banking: Finance 

N. J. A. 55. Zink. Limiting savings 
bank loans to 70 instead of 80 per cent 
of market value of collateral; Banking and 
Insurance. 
Riot. aks 0. 
banks to invest in 
pany distributing natural gas or a 
ture of natural and artificial gas; Banking 
and Insurance. 
_ S. C. H. 24. Daniel. To suspend the 
issue and sale of any additional bonds un- 
der the act known as the Sixty-five Million 
Bond Act until such time as the Legislature 
shall direct, and to provide for the use of 
the 5-cents-per-gallon gasoline tax in meet- 
ing the obligations of the State, both past 
and present; Ways and Means. 

Utah. S. C. M. 1. Hunt. Asking for 
action favoring international agreemems on 
use of silver as supplementary monegary 
base to gold. 


Zink. Permitting savings 
bonds of utility com- 


Constitution 
Mich. S. J 1. Conlon, Proposing 
an amendment to article 8 of the State 
Constitution, by adding thereto a new see- 
tion to stand as seetion 15-b, to provide 
for a charter system of county government; 


Judiciary, 

Mich. S&S, J. R. Conlon. Preposing 
an amendment to section 13 of artiele 
of the State Constitution, requiring the 
Legislature to meet annually; Bleetions. 

Nebr. H. 64 See Judiciary. 

Crime: Prisons 

Kans. H. 28. Baird. To prohibit the 

sale of goods, wares and merchandise man- 


9 


| ufactured, produced or mined by conviets 


and reformatory 
States. 


and prisoners in penal 
institutions without the 
N. Bw. HH. 147. Carter. 


vicinity of landing 


mix-! 


To establish @ | thre 


probation department in the State Board 
of Public Welfare; Revision of Statutes. 

N. H. H. 148. Carter. Providing for 
of criminal sentences and 


Revi- 


| 


| the probation of cenvicted persons; 
| sion of Statutes. 
| N.J. H. 70. Haines, To substitute life 
}imprisonment at hard labor for death pen- 
alty forefirst degree murder. 

Highways 

Nebr. S. 24. MeGowan. Prohibiting use 
of highways for hauling goods for hire more 
than 75 miles. 

N. Y. A. 1211. Horn. Creating commis- 
sion to examine feasibility of bridge or 
tunnel across or under Hudson River be- 
tween Rockland and Westchester counties; 

ays and Means. 
Insurance 

Calif. A. B. 245. Bonelli. 
effett provisions of see. 18 of art. XIII 
of Constitution to provide for taxation of 
ecean marine insurers on basis of under- 
writing profits instead of premium income; 
Insurance. 

Mass. H. 422. Petersen. To authorize 
cities and towns to protect their employes 
against claims for personal injuries or 
property damage; Insurance. 

Nebr. S. F. 34. Schepman. To suspend 
motor vehicle registration and operators’ 
licenses until owner gives proof of ability 
to respond im damages after final judg- 
ment is rendered, such proof to be in the 
form of a liability insurance bond, or a 
| corporate surety bond. 

Nebr. S. F. 35. McGowan. Te take 
away from fraternal beneficiary secieties 
the right to issue certificates carrying 
cash surrender value and to exempt them 
from necessity of maintaining a reserve 
therefor. 

Nebr. S. F. 36. McGowan. To prohibit 
fraternal beneficial societies from using 
more than 10 per cent of colleetions for 

mses and from paying any officer a 
salary of more than $5,000 a year. 

Nebr. H. R. 65. Cushing, 
O’Gara. Same as S. F. 35. 
| Nebr. \ H. R. 66. Cushing, 
O'Gara. Same as S. F. 36. 

N. Y. S&S. 26. Hastings. 
ployers of 10 or more persons at yearly 
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Freeouf, 


eompensation mot exceeding $3,000 each to 
_ unemployment 
ugh self-insurance, private insurance |, 


insure employes against 
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To carry into | 


To require em- 


Full Calendar 
For Congress fs 
Set by Leaders 


fecting Prohibition Law 
In District of Columbia on 
Senate Calendar 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and others are opposing it, contending 
that it is unconstitutional and unfair in 
its results on prices to consumers. 

Majority Leader Tilson’s tentative leg- 
islative rs for this week follows: 

Jan 26, independent offices appropria- 
tion bill; Tuesday, Jan. 27, independent 
offices appropriation bill; H. R. 11, Cap- 
per-Kelly bill; Jan. 28, “calendar Wednes- 
day,” business bills on that calendar with 
the Committee on Indian Affairs having 
priority in the call. Jan. 29, H. R. 11 
Capper-Kelly bill and the legislative ap- 
propriation bill, the latter not yet re- 
ported out of the Committee on Appro- 
riations; Jan. 30, legislative appropria- 
tion bill; Jan. 31, legisiative appropria- 
tion bill. 

Representative Snell said he believed 
the Senate’s $25,000,000 amendment for 
food supply for the storm and drought 
victims, to be expended through the 
American National Red Cross, an amend- 
ment tacked on to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill and the subject 
of hearings scheduled by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations beginning Jan. 
26, could be defeated in the House if 
taken up now. He expressed the opinion 
that the bill would be brought back into 
the House the latter part of this week 
for consideration in connection with the 
Senate proposals. 

Mr. Snell said the Senate’s proposal to 
appropriate $25,000,000 out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for use through the Red 
Cross had caused some confusion in view 
lof the pendency of the Red Cross $10,- 
000,000 nation-wide drive for the same 
purpose. He declared the Senate’s ac- 
tion has created some uncertainty out in 
the country, including uncertainty of 
procedure developed in a city in his own 
district, and the situation ought to be 
cleared up quickly, he said. What the 
House will do with the Senate food 
amendment largely depends now, he said, 
on the success of the Red Cross drive as 
affected by this uncertainty. 





Fur Production in Canada 
Shows Decline in Value 


Canadian raw fur production during 
|the 12 months ‘ended June 30, 1929, the 
latest period for which figures are ob- 
| tainable, was valued at $18,745,473 as 
compared with $18,758,177 for the pre- 
ceding season, a decline of $12,704 ac- 
cording to advices from Consul Julian 
F. Harrington, Ottawa, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Of the 5,150,328 pelts taken during 
the 1929 season, an increase of 1,549,- 
175 over the previous period, the report 
states that muskrat accounted for 2,785,- 
994, an increase of more than 200,000 
pelts over the eight-year average from 
1921 to 1928. Ermine and silver fox 
pelts taken during the season more fhan 
doubled their average of the eight-year 

eriod while declines were noted in mink, 

aver, red fox, marten and white fox; 
it is stated. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





companies, or State unemployment insur- 
ance fund; Labor. 
Y. A. 5. Cuvillier. To establish 
compulsory insurance for employes in case 
of old age, unemployment, death, sickness 
and accident not covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and for dependents and 
maternity benefits; Ways and Means. 

Okla. H. B. 74. Henderson. To make 
fraternal or charitable organizations the 
beneficiary of life insurance where inmate 
or charge is taken care of. 

Okla. H. B. 75.. Stilwell. To pro- 
vide life inusuranee companies shall in- 
vest 75 per cent of legal reserve in Okla. 
} securities. 

R. I. H. 579. Lewis. To create a State 
fire imsurance fund for State property 
with an apropriation of $100,000; State 
|} Commissioner of Finance. 

Tex. H. 34. Holland. To minimize 
fire hazards of dry cleaning and dyeing 
establishments (same as S. 14); Insurance. 

Tex. §S. 41. Purl. Te define group life 
insurance; Insurance. 

W. Va. S. B. 5. Davis (Lewis). Teo 
|legalize contracts relating to installation 
|of automatic sprinkler systems and the 
procuring of fire insurance upon risks pro- 
|tected thereby, ineluding the solicitation 
of such contracts; Insurance. 

Judiciary 


| Towa. H. 210. Harrell. Deelaring con- 
traets to give legal advice illegal as against 
public policy, where made by person, firm 
or corporation not properly licensed. 

Mass. H. 427. Melley. To make prima 
facie evidence of negligence the fact that 
)a railway train, motor vehicle, street or 
|trolley car, ete., collide with, hit or run 
j}into any person or thing from the rear; 
| Judiciary (Joint). 

H. 4%. Snow. 





| Mass. Relating to the 
|}unauthorized practice of law and prohib- 
|iting eertaim acts and practiées, including 
| the practice of law by corporations; Judi- 
jeciary (Joint). 
Nebr. H. 64. Bishop. Proposing consti- 
|tutional amendment authorizing a verdict 
| by five-sixths of the jurors in the trial 
|of criminal cases. 

N. H. H. 58. Miss Story. To make 
| women, with certain exceptions, subject to 
|jury duty; Revision of Statutes. 
| N. 3. S. 53. Leap. To consolidate va- 
|rious acts relating to real and personal 
|property; Revision of Laws. 
| Oveg. H.8 Bynon. To provide for re- 
tirement of judges of the circuit and su- 
| preme courts. 

Wyo. S. 5. Relating to the codification 
and general revision of the laws of Wy- 
;oming; Judiciary. 

Taxation 


Tex. H. 31, Harman. Method of appli- 
cation for gasoline tax refunds; Highways 
an@ Motor Traffic. 

Wash. H.6. Emory. Increasing organi- 
|zation and qualification fees and annual 
| license tax; Corp. 

Trade and Commerce 

Calif. S. 125. Mr. Inman. To define 
and prehibit trusts, monopolies and con- 
spiracies against trade, and providing pen- 
alties for violations; Judiciary. 
| Ill. H. 10, Mr. Green. To require the 
recording of condition sales contracts; Ju- 


diciary. 
Tex. S15. Mr. Helbrook. To authorize 
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the formation of corporations for all lawful 
purposes; State Affairs. 
Workmen's senmgonsetion 

N. J. S, 63. Quinn. o provide work- 
men’s compensation benefits for hernia; 
Labor. 

N. J. S. 64. Quimn. To increase death 
benefits under workmen’s compensation aet 
5 per cent of wages; ir. 

N. J. S. 66. Quinm. To provide double 
compensation benefits where employer fails 
to observe netiee for safeguarding ma- 


chinery; Labee 

N. J. & 3. Brown. Same as 8. 64; 
Corporations. 

N. J. A. 61. Brown. To amend work- 
men’s compensation act to extend period of 
limitation of action from 1 to 2 years; 
Labor and 
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ings of January 24, 1931 
© The Senate © 


E Senate convened at 11 a. m., 4 Clayton Act, which would extend the 


I Jan, 24, and proceeded to consider- 
ation of the Howell ibition bill. 
Beginning consideration of the 
Howell bill, the Senate agreed to a 
number of Committee amendments. 
(Discussion on page 2.) 

A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of certain legisla- 
tion. : 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, reported the War Department 
appropriation bill, and served notice 
that he would ask for its consideration 
upon convening Jah. 26. 

A message from the President was 
received, containing sundry nomina- 
tions. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, spoke on his bill relating to the 


© The House of Representatives © 


HE House met at noon Jan. 24, after + that the consolidation of the Pension 


a night session at which 14 private 
bills were passed. 

The independent offices appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 16415), was called up 
for the Committee on Appropriations 
by Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., and the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole to consider it, with Representa- 
tive Dowell (Rep.), of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in the chair. 

Representative Summers explained 
the measure saying it carries the larg- 
est sum of any appropriation bill re- 
ported at this session of Congress. He 
said it covers 39 activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. (A summary of the 
bill was published in the issue of 
Jan, 22.) 

Representative Stafford’ (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., asked about two ad- 
ditional soldiers’ homes that Congress 
had authorized. Mr. Summers replied 
that investigation has beén made with 
respect to one in the South and that 
a representative of the Government 
is in the Pacific Northwest investigat- 
ing with a view to selection of a site 
there. Mr. Summers said that the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, has estimated 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes i 


Agriculture 


i ced: 
F ggg nll To amend “Act donat- 
ing public lands to States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for benefit = 
agric. and mechanic arts,” Jly 2, 1862, - 
all acts suppl. thereto; Agriculture an 
Forestry. 3 
Appropriation Bills 


hanges in Status: 

: HR. 15598. War Dept. Reptd. to H. Jan. 

5. Passed H. Jan. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan, 24. 

H. R. 15256. riculture Dept. Reptd. to 

H. Dec. 16. Pa H. Dec. 19. Reptd. to S. 
Jan. 14. Passed S. Jan. 24. 
Bridges 


Bills Introdueed: g 

S. 5843. Patterson. Miss. 
Louis, Mo.; Commerce. 

h in Status: : . 
oN a799. To extend time, Mo. River at 


h 

Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and at Sout! 
Omaha, Nebr. Passed S. Jan. 24, 1931. 

District of Columbia 

Bills Introduced: - ; 

S. 5832. Capper. Widening 

Branch Road N. W., in Distr. Col.; 

Jolumbia. : 

of TR 16516. Zihlman. To amend ch. 15 

Code of Law for Distr. of Col.; District of | 

Columbia. 


Changes in Status: Ra 
H. ®. 15619. To amend “Act for acquisi- | 


tion of land in Distr. of Col.” Reptd. to H. | 

an, 23, 1931. , 
ia 7 15982. Regulation of business of 
making loans in Distriet of Columbia. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 23, 1931. : 

H. R. 16479. Widening of Piney Branch 
Road N. W., in Distr. of Col. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 23, 1931. ; 

Flood Contrel: Relief 
hanges in Status: 
? HR. 233. To approve action of War Dept. 
in rendering relief to sufferers of Miss. ; 
River flood in 1927. Passed H. Je. 11, 1930. | 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 


Indians 

i ntroduced: 
- 5828. Frazier. To amend act entitled 
“Act to quiet the title to lands within 
Pueblo Indian land grants,” approved Je. 
7, 1924; Indian Affairs. 

S. Res. 416. Frazier. 
conditions; Indian Affairs. 


Laber 
Bills Introduced: aa 

H. R. 16517. Kendall. To prohibit im- 
portation of preduets of convict, forced, or 
indentured labor; Ways and Means. 

National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5845. Tydings. Apptmt. of Master 
Sergt. Grimes as warrant officer, U. S.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 16519. Britten. To amend “Act to 
amend Act Aug. 29, 1916, relative to retire- 
ment of captaims, comdrs. and lieut. comdrs. 
of line of Navy,” as amended Mar. 4, 1929; 
Naval Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4682. To authorize Chief of Army Engrs. 
to enter into agreements with local govts. 
adjacent to Distr. Col. for use of water for 
fighting fire. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 

S. 56715. Attendance of personnel and ant- 
mals of Regular Army as participants in 


River at St. 


of Piney 
District | 


Survey of Indian. 





Envoy to Argentina Says 
Tariff Not Discriminatory 


New Argentina tariff restrictions have 
been investigated by the American Am- 
bassador to Argentina, Robert Woods 
Bliss, whe found that the duties were 
not discriminatory. This was stated 
orally by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, Jan. 24 in reply to in- 
queries. 

Ambassador ‘Bliss made _ representa- 
tions to the Argentina government re- 
garding two cargoes of fruit from the 
United States which left before the in- 
ereased tariff was declared, Secretary 
Stimson explained. Argentina replied 
that these cargoes might be admitted un- 
der the old schedule. 


Adtumn Milk Output 


Records show that cows freshened in 
the Fall rank highest in annual produc- 
tion of milk and butterfat. Fall-dropped 
calves also are less susceptible to dis- 
ease and easier to raise. (Department 
of Agriculture.) 


reads and bridges by floods in 1928; Roads. 


powers of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He also introduced a resolution 
providing for an investigation of the 
charges made by independent oil pro- 
ducers against oil corporations. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the securing of certain in- 
formation from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

A bill providing for the extension 
of time for construction of two bridges 
across the Missouri River at Omaha, 
Nebr., also was passed. 

Upon failure to secure a quorum, the 
Senate adjourned at 3:58 p. m., until 
noon, Jan. 26. 


Bureau and the soldiers’ homes has re- 
sulted in a net saving of $3,137,400 to 
the Government this year. 

Represehtative Box (Dem.), of 
Jacksonville, Tex., delivered a speech 
on the work of the House Committee 
on Claims. 

Representative Wurzbach (Rep.), of | 
Sequin, Tex., discussed Muscle Shoals. 

Representative Almon (Dem.), of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., discussed the Muscle 
Shoals project. 

Representative Patterson (Dem.), of 
Alexander City, Ala., spoke on drought 
and unemployment relief. He said he 
is unable to understand why it has 
taken this long for the American Red 
Cross to make an appeal to the people, 
when it was obvious some months ago 
that dire necessity would exist in many 
sections. 

Various Members of the House en- 
tered into debate on the merits of the 
payments of adjusted compensation 
certificates. 

The Committee then arose and an- 
nounced that it had come to no de- 
cision on the bill under consideration. 
The House then adjourned at 4:40 
p. m. until noon, Jan. 26. 


n Status 


Tenth Olympic Games. 
23, 1931. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16520. Bland. Amdmts. to Pub. 
Res. No. 89, Tist Cong., Je. 17, 1930, “‘jt res. 
for participation of U. S. in celebration of 
150th anniversary: of seige of Yorktown, 
Va.”; Library. 


Reptd. to S, Jan. 


Pensions 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16518. Crail. Inereasing pensions 
of widows of Indian war veterans; Pensions, 
Prohibition 

Bills Introduced: 

S. 5831. Copeland. 16 remove certain 
restrictions on physicians relative to medi- 
cinal liquors; Judiciary. 

Railroads 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5820. Stephens. Granting construction 

loans to r. rs.; Commerce. 
States 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16521. Hare. For relief of State of 

S. Car. for damage to and destruction of | 
Tariff 
Changes in Status: 

S. Res. 414. Investigation into production 
costs of tomatoes, peppers, peas. Agreed to 
Jan. 22. 


t 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Beginning Jan. 26 


Senate 


Jan. 26.—Finance: Hearing on measures 
to pay cash bonus to World War veterans, 
10 a. m. Banking and Currency: Hearing 
in survey of banking structure, 10 a.m. Ju- 
diciary: Executive. 

Jan. 27.—Banking and Currency: Sub- 
committee on Eugene Meyer nomination to 
Federal Reserve Board, 10 a. m. 

Jan. 27.—Banking and Currency: Hearing 
in survey of banking structure, 10 a. m. 
Agriculture and Forestry: Executive. 

Jan. 28.—Patents: Hearing on Vestal 
copyright revision, 10 a. m. (also Jan. 29). 
Agriculture and Forestry: Hearing on bill 
to eradicate predatory animals, 10 a. m. 
(also Jan. 29). 

Jan. 28.—Agriculture and Forestry: Cap- 
per subcommittee hearing on investigation 
as to why retail prices of bread, meats and | 
brown sugar do not reflect the decline in| 
prices of the respective raw products, | 
0 a. m. 

Jan. 30.—Agriculture and Forestry: Hear- | 
ing on bill amending legislation defining | 
oleomargarine, 10 a. m. (also Jan. 31). 


House 


Jan. 26.—Agriculture: H. J. Res. 284, to 
extend benefits te territories; H. J. Res. | 
329, cotton classification; H, R. 9599, con- | 
trol of predatory animals; 9:30 a. m. Ap-| 
propriations: Navy Department bill and 
$25,000,000 appropriation for Red Cross 
(tent§tive); 10 a. m.; Naval Affairs, 10:30 





a. m,. 
Jan. 27.—Public Lands: Oil shale bills, 
10 a. m. Agriculture: S. 3409, peanut sta- 
tisties; S: J. Res. 195, investigation of cot- 
ton exchanges; 9:3% a. m. World War 
Veterans’ Legislation: Hospital construc- 
tion, 10: 30 a m. Banking and Currency: 
Land Bank drought bills,10 a.m. & 

Jdn. 28.—Agriculture: (H. J. Res. 456, 
457, 458) for unemployment relief on farms 
and cities; H. J. Res. 452, rate adjustments; 
(H. R. 16258) loans for farmers in stricken 


areas to assist in making payment on loans H 


rom farm loan banks; H. R. 14046, investi- 


tion of Mediterranean fruit fly; 9:30 a, m.| 


ndian Affairs: H. R. 8004, general juris- 
dictional bill; 10 a. m. Judiciary: H,. R, 
20101 ani H, J. Res. 356, exclusion of aliens 
in reapportionment census, 10:30 a. m. Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds: ‘4H. R. 


Interstate Commerce, hearing on H, : 
14447, for establishment and development 
of American air transport services, 10 a. m. 


16245, | 
general accounting office bill, 10:30 a, mV 
R. | 


a 


ey 


T BY THE UNITep States DaiLy 


Charges Arising 
In Paper Price 
Case Reviewed 
Alleged Violations of Anti- 
' rust Laws in Parchment 


Industry Are Argued Be- 
fore Supreme Court 


The claim of the Story Parchment 
Company against other concerns engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of vegetable 
parchment, a paper principally used as a 
protective wrapper for foodstuffs, for 
three-fold damages under the Federal 
anti-trust laws because of the alleged 
combination of the defendant concerns to 
restrict competition by price cutting, has 
just been argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Counsel for the defendant companies, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company and 
Kalamazoo Vegetable rchment Com- 
pany, denied that there was any evidence 
of combination or monopoly in the case, 
but that the price war between the par- 
ties had been initiated by the plaintiff 
company. It showed, according to his 
contention, no injury to its property or” 
business by reason of any unlawful epm- 
petition of the other companies in @the 
industry. 

The case, No. 57, was before the cote 
on review of the decision of the Circif 


;Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 


which reversed the decree of the district 
court allowing damages, on the ground 
that the evidence failed to show that 


|the conspiracy alleged resulted in dam- 
jage to the plaintiff company to any 
; measurable extent or degree. 


Monopoly Charged 
Isadore Levin, in presenting the case 
of the Story company, detailed the al- 
leged concerted price reductions of the 
defendant companies and the West Car- 
rolton Parchment Company, claiming that 
they hade enjoyed a monopoly in the field 
prior to the entry of the Story company 
and that they combined “to prevent the 
plaintiff from acquiring any part of the 

trade in vegetable parchment. 
“The conspiracy was successful,” Mr. 


|Levin claimed, “and the plaintiff was 


compelled as a result of conditions in 
the trade which the combination had 
created, to cease carrying on business.” 

_ Discussing the Court of Appeals de- 
cision, Mr. Levin stated that it erred in 
ruling that though the restraint of trade 
had been shown by the evidence, there 
was no evidence that the diminution in 
revenue and in the value of the plaintiff’s 
plant was shown to have been caused to 
any measurable extent by the wrongful 
conduct of the defendant companies. “The 
court below had no right to assume,” he 
said, “th&t in the absence of a conspir- 
acy, conditions in the trade would have 
been substantially similar to those ac- 
tually created.” 

Edward F. McClennen, for the defen- 
dant companies, declared “there was not 
sufficient evidence of the combination 
to go to the jury.” He denied that the 
defendant companies, before the entry 
into the field by the plaintiff, had an 
unlawful monopoly. “There is not evi- 
dence,” he asserted, “that they agreed 
on common prices. The fact that com- 
panies do quote the same prices jig gno 
evidence of a combination. It id 
more usual thing.” 

The founders of the Story company, 
Mr. McLennen claimed, were not pecu- 
liarly qualified for the business. Th 
company’s initial operations, he said, 
resulted in losses which continued until 
the company finally failed. This re- 
sult, according to Mr. McLennen, was 
the result of “lack of experienced per- 
sonnel, inadequate capital, and other fac- 
tors, and not any combination of those 
in the industry to force the company out 
of business.” 

Mr. McLennen also declared that the 
Story company initiated price cutting. 
“Their only chance in the industry,” he 
said, “was to offer lower prices.” He 
denied any concert on the part of the 
defendant companies to cut prices. They 
acted individually, it was stated, to meet 
the Story company’s reduced prices and 
competition. The evidence shows, Mr. 
McLennen said, that the defendants were 


| not responsible for the laintiff’s failure, 


contending that, “granting a combina- 
tion, a combination to reduce prices 
merely so that the members of the in- 
dustry can sell their goods, is not in re- 
straint of trade.” 

Closing the plaintiff company’s case, 
Edward O. Proctor asserted that the 
plaintiff was not the aggressor; that of- 
ficers of the defendant companies had 
considered and agreed upon prices; that 
price lists were always identical and is- 
sued at the same time, and that in every 
instance the defendant’s prices were 
quoted below the plaintiff’s prices. 
“There was a concerted action,’”™”he said. 


Foreign Service Transfers 
Made by State Department 


‘4 
‘.. 
Changes in the personnel of the for- 
eign Service since Jan, 17 have just been 
announced by the Department of State 
as follows: 4 

Samuel T. Lee, of Ann Arbor, Mich., now 
Ameriean Consul General at Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, as Consul General at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. . ; 

Keith Merrill of Minneapolis, Minn., for- 
merly detailed as Foreign Service Inspec- 
tor, resigned from the service the evening 
of Jan. 15, 1931, to accept appointment in 
the Department of State. 

John B. Ocheltree, of Nevada, whose nom- 
ination as Foreign Service Officer, Unclassi- 
fied, Vice Consul of Career and as Secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States, was confirmed on Dec. 16, 1930, as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Hamburg 
Germany. 

Lester L. Schnare, of Macon, Ga., now 
American Consul at Breslau, assigned Con- 
sul at Hamburg, Germany. 

The following promotions to Foreign 
Service Officer, Unclassified ($3,000), were 
approved effective Jan. 21, 1931: 

H. Merrell Benninghoff, of New York, 
Embassy, Tekyo. 

Cavendish W. Cannon, of Salt Lake City, 
| Utah, Zurich. 
| Cecil Wayne Gray, of Bristol, 
| Berlin. 

Kenneth C. Krentz, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
| Hong Kong. 

_Roger Sumner, of Boston, Mass., Lega- 
|} tion, Managua. 

Landreth M. Harrison, Legation, Riga. 

| The following promotions to Foreign 
Service Officer, Unelassified ($2,750), were 
| approved effective Jan. 21, 1931: 

Sidney A. Belovsky, of Hornell, N. Y, 
ancouver. 

| James €. H. Bonbright, of Rochester, N, 
|Y., Legation, Ottawa. z 

Gaston A. Cournoyer, of Berlin, N. H., 


Tenn, 





Jan. 29.—Agriculture: H. R. 15934, tax 
on. oleomargarine, 9:30 a. m. Expenditures 
in Executive Departments: Wire tapping 
by prohibition agents, 10 a. m. World War 
Veterans’ Legislation: Hospital construc- 
tion, 10 a, m. 

Jan. 30.—Agriculture: H. R. 15934, tax 
on oleomargarine, 97:30 a. m. World War 
Veterans’ Legislation: Hespital construe- 
tion, 9:30 a. m. 

Jan. 31.—Agriculture: H. R. 16934, tax 
on. oleomargarine, 9:30 a, m. 


Kingston, Jamaica. 

| William Karnes, Tll., 

| Cruz, 

| John H. Madonne, of Texas, Warsaw, 
_Edward T, Wailes, Northport, L. L, Nans 


S. Ward, of Washington, pyA, 
Peiping. , 
Noneareer 
Lineoln C. Reynolds, now a clerk in the 
Américan Consulate at Nanking, China; 
has been pointed Vice Consul at that 
. 


of Chicago, Vera 


| king. 
| Robert 
| Legation, 


7" 
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CREATING SALES FOR T 


MANUFACTURER 


From all parts of the country manufac- _In determining what newspapers to use 
turers send their merchandise to the to increase his New York sales, what 
retailers of New York —so that they in better advice can the manufacturer 
take than the advice of the New York 


turn may sell it to the people of this 
department stores—many of whom are 


huge market. 
outlets for his own merchandise? These 


Automobiles and motor boats, razor great retail establishments use more 
blades and talcum powder, ice boxes Space 1” The Sun than in any other New 


and vacuum cleaners, silk stockings and OF een Manutacturers seek- 
ing to stimulate retail sales of their 
products in New York will get the 


best results by following the preference 


foundation garments — a myriad of 
commodities filling a myriad of needs 
are sold by the country’s well-known og wpe g epartment stores—and putting 
manufacturers to the 11,300,000 people The Sun first on their New York 


of New York—through the retailers. —_ schedules. 


The Newspaper of Dileictton. in its Readers, its Nioias and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 
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Dry Agents Are Upheld in Search ‘ 
Of Car in Which They Saw Liquor 


Evidence That Whiskey Was Found in Auto- 
mobile Does Not Sustain Conviction for 
Transportation, However, Court Rules 


; "INDEX S092) es 1 931 


lin ace Prohibiting Auction Sale 
Of Jewelry Is Held Void in Oregon 


State Supreme Court Finds That Evils Aimed 
At Can Be Prevented by Regulation; 
Closing Out Sale Ruled Legal 


State of Oregon: 


Cases Docketed 
—in the— 
Supreme Cou.t of the 
United States 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1 


Bankruptey—Ancillary receivership—Power of court of ancillary jurisdiction to 
determine claims against property— 

Where ancillary receivers were appointed in bankruptcy proceedings by a 
court of a district other than that in which the petition in bankruptcy, had been 
filed and in which a receiver had been appointed, the court of ancillary jurisdic- 
tion had the power to determine the validity of liens asserted against the property 
in such jurisdiction by intervening petitions in the ancillary proceedings, and 
to order the. property sold for the. satisfaction of such liens, as against* the 
trustee’s objection that the court of primary jurisdiction had exclusive juris- 
diction as an incident to the administration of the bankrupt’s estate, since the 
court of ancillary jurisdiction, by virtue of its possession of the property, had 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed 
during the past week in the clerk’s office 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in whith printed petitions or 
statements have been filed. 


i Bach item includes an index line of the 
Salem. subject matter, a short statement of the 


Denver, Colo. |cepted, and error is properly assigned. 


KorBER 
v. 

CIty OF PORTLAND ET AL. 

Oregon Supreme Court. 

as = és . 

Appeal from Multnomah County. 

FRANK S. Grant, City Attorney, and 
JAMES WEsT, Deputy City Attorney, 
for appellants; Epwarp J. BRAZELL 
and RICHARD SLEIGHT for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court. 

Jan. 13, 1931 
Bett, J.—This is a suit to test the 
validity of Ordinance 57412 of the City 
of Portland, which prohibits auction 
sules of jewelry. We adopt the opinion 
of the learned trial court, eliminating 
therefrom certain parts not material to 
questions presented on this appeal: 

“Plaintiff, doing business under the 
name of Alder Jewelry Company, at 263 
Morrison Street, Portland, Oreg., seeks 
a restraining order against the municipal 
authorities to prevent interference by the 
municipal authorities with his right to 


eunduct a closing out auction of his| 


stock of jewelry. 


“Plaintiff alleges that for the last 17} 
years he has conducted the business of | 


merchandising diamonds, watches, jew- 


court said: 


“*The liberty mentioned in that | 
amendment means not only the right of | 


the citizen to be free from'the mere phys- 
|ical restraint of his person, as by in-| 
carceration, but the term is deemed to} 
embrace the right of the citizen to be! 
free in the enjoyment of his faculties; to | 
be free to use them in all lawful ways; | 
to live and work where he will; to earn | 
his livelihood by any lawful calling; to 
pursue any livelihood or avocation, and 
for that purpose to enter into all con- | 
tracts which may be proper, necessary | 
and essential to his carrying out to a 
successful conclusion the purposes above 
mentioned.’ 

“It is not contended on behalf of the! 
plaintiff that the city has not the right | 
to regulate, license or tax the sales of | 
jewelry by auction, but it does maintain 
that the fundamental law of the State 
and the Union guarantee to him as the | 
owner of a jewelry store the right to| 
| dispose of his stock at auction, subject 
only to the right of the city to pass rea- | 
}sonable police regulations pertaining to | 
the conduct of such sale, and that a pro- | 
| hibition of this right to ‘sell at auction | 
|has no reasonable relation either to the 


the Fourteenth Amendment, and wr 





| Cities 


question involved as shown by the peti- 
tion or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the 
lower court whose decision is sought to 
be reviewed, and. the procedure followed 
in seeking review. 


Bankruptcy—Involintary proceedings—Pe 
tition—Estoppel of creditor to join— 
Right of a creditor to join as the third 
petitioner in a petition against the debtor 
for involuntary bankruptcy, after advising 
assignee for benefit of creditors that it 
did not desire estate of debtor administered 
in bankruptcy.—Gordon Oil Co., Ine., v. 
Service Refining Co. et al., No. 
667; C. C. A. 1, cert. (44 F. (2d) 514), 
Constitutional law (see Criminal law; Pro- 


| hibition). 


Courts (see Mandamus). 
Criminal law—Sentence—Double 
ing— 

Whether conviction and sentence of a 
defendant for both crime of selling and dis- 
tributing morphine and crime of facilitat- 
ing the concealment of the same morphine 
constitutes double punishment.—Levin v. 
U. S., No. 660; C. C. A. 9, cert. (42 F. (2d) 
721). 
of railroad—Contributory negiigence— 
Liability of railroad under Federal Em-} 
ployers’ Liability Act for injuries to em- 
ploye in charge of switching crew re- 
ceived in collision between car upon which | 
he was riding and another car on opened | 


elry and silverware, and, that by reason | public health, morals, safety or welfare, | switch, and contributory negligence of em- | 


of poor health, he desires to retire from 
business, and for that purpose desires to 
hold an auction of his goods and sell the 
same as quickly as possible. * * * . 

“Plaintiff contends that Ordinance No. 
57412, now in effect, is void in that it is 
in conflict with Article I, Section 20, of 
the Constitution of Oregon, and also that 
it abridges the rights of citizens of the 
United States, contravening the provi- 
sions of Article XIV of the amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

“The answer is a general denial. * * * 
The crdinance vrovides: 

It shall be unlawful for any person * * 
to sell, dispose of, or offer for sale in the 
City of Portland at public auction any plati- 
num, gold, silver, plated ware, precious or 
semi-precious stones, watches or other jew- 


elry, whether the same be their property, or| the case of State v. Hume, 52 Oreg. 1,/ actionable negligence on the part of rail- 


whether they shall sell or offer the same 
for sale as agents, factors or employes of 
others, and that any person violating the 
provisions of this ordinance shall, on con- 
viction thereof in the municipal court, be 
unished by fine not exceeding $500, or by 
imprisoment in the city jail for a period of 
not exceeding six months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


“The orcinance so passed on Oct. 23, | 


1929, reveals certain sections of the then 
existing ordinance No. 40468. 


Origin of Auctions 
Traced to Romans 


“The practice of conducting auctions 
is of ancient origin. We find that it 
originated with the Romans in the dis- 
position of military spoils, and the auc- 


tion was conducted ‘under the spear.’ | 
On such occasions the spear was stuck | 


in the ground. This practice has passed 


away as to the spear, tut the method | 


of sale by auction continues. 


“Later another mode of sale by auction | 


came into prectice, called the ‘sale by 


the candle’ or ‘by the inch of candle.’ | 
This arose from the use of candles as} 


a means of measuring time. It was 
declared the goods could be continued 
to he offered to bidders for so long a 
time only as would suffice for the burn- 
ing of one inch of candle. 


the purchaser. There is another method 
of auction called a ‘Dutch’ auction, indi- 
cating the origin of the practice, and 
this consists in the public offer of the 
proverty at a price beyogd its value, 
and then gradually lowering the price 
until someone becomes a purchaser. 

“The authorities all hold that when 
rightly conducted, the business of selling 
goods by auction is legitimate and usefu! 
and an important line of merchandising. 

“Tiedeman’s ‘Limitations of the Police 
Power,’ section 102, among other things, 
says: 

“In what proportion to the severity or 
extent of the police power must a strict 


observance of the constitutional limita- | 
tions upon the police power be required? | 


The test in every case is: Is the prohi- 
bition of a particular business of the sale 
of a varticular article necessary to pre- 
vent the infliction of a public injury? 
is not sufficient that the public sustains 
harm from a certain trade or employ- 
ment as it is conducted by some en- 
gaged in it. 

“*Because many men engaged in the 


calling persist in so conducting the busi- | 


ness that the public suffers and their acts 
cannot otherwise be effectually controlled 


is no justification for a law which pro- | 
hibits an honest man from conducting | 


the business in such a manner as not to 
inflict injury upon the public. * * * 


Where it is possible to conduct a busi- | 


ness without harm to the public, all sorts 
of police regulations may be instituted 
which will tend to suppress the evil. A 


rigid system of inspection may be pro- | 


vided, and it may be made a condition of 
the license that it shall be revoked in 
case the licensee violates the local law. 
Thus the public may be protected from 
the acts of a violator of the law, while, 
at the same time, honest men may be 
pro-ected in their right to pursue an in- 
nocent calling.’ 

“Justice McReynolds, in the case of 
Adems v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 594, says: 

“*Because abuses may and probably do 
grow up in connection with this business 
(referring to employment agencies) is 
adequate reason for hedging it about by 
proper regulations. But this is not 
enough to justify the destruction of one’s 
right to follow a distinctly useful calling 
in an upright way. Certainly, there is 
no profession, possibly no business, 


which does not offer peculiar opportuni- | 


ties for reprehensible practices; and, as 
to every one of them, no doubt, somebody 
can be found quite ready earnestly to 
maintain that its supression would be in 
the public interest. Skillfully directed 
agitation might also bring about appar- 
ent condemnation of any one of them by 
the public. Happily for all, the funda- 
meutal guaranties of the Constitution 
c@nnot be freely submerged if and when- 
ever some ostensible justification is ad- 
vanced and the police power is invoked.’ 


Lou‘siana Statute 


Was Held Invalid 


“In the case of Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 
165 U. S. 578, the Supreme Court held in. 
valid a statute of Louisiana which under- 
took to pep a citizen from contract- 
ing outside the State for insurance on his 


roperty lying therein because it vio- 
lated the liberty guaranteed to him by 
be as 


When the) 
measure was wasted to that extent the! 
highest bidder was then declared to be} 


It | 


| for the reason that such prohibition can- | 
|not be sustained as a measure to prevent | 
|deception, because deception may be}+ 
avoided by regulation. 
‘The former ordinance, namely, No.| 
40468, was patterned after the Cleveland 
ordinance, and which ordinance was de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of Ohio, in 
the case of Holsman vy. Thomas, 112 O. 
|S. 397, to be constitutional and did not | 
| prohibit the sale of the jewelry by auc- 
|tion. It allows such sale for a limited 
|period of time during each year, and| 
| regulates the conditions under which such | 
|sale by auction may take place. But the | 
;ordinance now under construction abso- | 
|lutely prohibits sales by auction. 
| “The Supreme Court of this State, in| 
|} announces this doctrine: ‘ 
| “All occupations, professions and | 
| trades that may be legally pursued, are | 
necessarily subject to such reasonable 
| regulations as the State may impose, in| 
respect to the time, place, or manner of | 
enjoyment, in order to promote the 
| greatest good to the greatest number of 
citizens. * * * It may be stated as a gen- 
eral principle that all property in a civi- 
lized community is held subject to the 
rule that it cannot be used in such a 
manner as to injure others, and when 
|this elementary proposition is violated, 
| the State in exercising its police power 
|can correct the evil. As a deduction 
from the postulates asserted, it neces- 
sarily follows that while the State may 
regulate all legitimate occupations, 
trades, etc., it cannot, under any pre- 
tended exercise of its police power, pro- | 
hibit persons from _ pursuing such 
callings.’ | 
_ “The defendant cites in support of the | 
right to prohibit, a Minnesota case, 
namely, State -v. Bates, 101 Minn. 301. 
However, the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, in a later “case, namely, Wright v. 
May, 127 Minn. 150, announces the fol- 
| lowing rule: 


| Occupation Is Cited 


As Lawful Pursuit 

“It 1s conceded that the business or 
calling of an auctioneer is one that is 
subject to legislative regulation. It is| 
equally true, on the other hand, that the 
business is a lawful and useful one’ (cit- | 
Ing cases). ‘The right to regulate and 
license the business of auctioneering does 
not include the right to prohibit. * * * 
However, the right of the individual to 
engage in the business may not be taken | 
from him under the guise of regulation.’ 

“In the case of State of Wisconsin v. | 
Redmon, 114 N. W. 137, Justice Marshall, | 
in discussing the police power of the 
State, learnedly distinguishes the judi- 
cial from the legislative function in ref- 
| erence to the police power, and the sylla- 
bus is as follows: 

“It is a judicial function to determine | 
| the proper subject for police regulations, | 
and a legislative function to determine, 
primarily, the expediency of regulation | 
and the character thereof subject to| 
| judicial supervision to the extent of de-! 
termining, in cases as they arise, whether | 
the boundaries of reason have been™so | 
clearly exceeded as to violate sonie con- | 
stitutional prohibition, express or im- | 
plied; the judgment of the Legislature 
being controlling unless it appears be- 
| yond reasonable controversy that the in- 
| terference is unreasonable, 

“*A legislative declaration respecting 
the character of the law, as that its pur- 
pose is to promote public health, is not | 
absolutely binding on the courts. It is| 
their function to determine the real in- 
| tent of the law, and if its ostensibility is 
not the real purpose, to give effect to the 
constitution by condemning the enact- 
ment.’ 

“In the case of Chicago v. Netcher, 
| 183 Ill. 104, an ordinance was being con- 
|sidered prohibiting the sale of any 
| meats, fish, butter, cheese, lard, or vege- 
tables where dry goods, clothing, jew- 


¥ 








elry and drugs are sold, and it was held| prior to July 1, 1920, was “carrying on or| Vv. 


that the ordinance does not provide’ a 
regulation of the sale of provisions, but 
makes an arbitrary prohibition of such 
sales where certain other goods are sold. 
| Quoting from the syllabus: 

“*The constitutional guaranties of lib- 

jerty and the protection of property 
| rights are violated by an arbitrary pro- 
| hibition of the sale of provisions ‘where 
| dry goods, clothing, jewelry and drugs 
| are sold, since such a prohibition is not 
|an exercise of the police power. 
“In order to sustain legislative inter- 
| ference with the business of the citizen 
| by virtue of the police power it is nec- 
;essary that the act should have some 
reasonable relation to the subjects in- 
cluded in such power.’ 

“And the court in its opinion says: 

“*But this ordinance does not regulate 
|the business of selling provisions, nor 
| prescribe the manner in which the busi- 
|ness shall be carried on. It merely pro- 
| hibits the persons engaged in the busi- 

ness of selling dry goods, clothing, 
jewelry and drugs from selling in their 
| stores the provisions enumerated in the 
ordinances * * * this is not a regulation | 
but a prohibition, and a purely arbitrary | 
one, which attempts to deprive certain 
| persons of exervising a right which has | 
| always been lawful, and has been hereto- | 
|fore exercised throughout the State and 
|eountry without question.’ 

| “In the case of Weaver v. Palmer 
| Brothers, 270 U, S. 402, we find an an- 

, 


|.path he was walking between two tracks 


}out licenses—Failure 
| chiropractic licensure— 


| forfeiture, 


ploye for alleged failure to obey railroad | 
rules.—Delaware & Hudson Co. v. Dunni- 
No. 668; N. Y. Sup. Ct., cert. (223) 
App. Div. (N. Y.) 749). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liabil- 
ity of railroad—Assumption of risk— 
Whether, under Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, railroad employe assumed risk 
of fatal injury resulting when track veloci- 
pede upon which he was riding was over- 
taken and struck by freight train, or 
whether alleged excessive speed and lack 
of signals were duties owing by the rail- 
road to its employe.—Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Ry. Co. v. Cross, Adm., No. 657; 
Wash. Sup. Ct., cert. (291 Pac. 336). 
Whether injuries received by switch 
lamp lighter when he stumbled over piece 
of wire with both ends embedded along 


and fell under moving cars vesulted from 


road or were results of risks assumed by 
employe, under Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act.—St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal 
Ry. Co. v. Doyle, Adm., No. 651; Mo, Sup. 
Ct., cert. (31 S. W. (2d) 1010). 
Forfeitures (see Prohibition). 
Interstate Commerce Commission (see Man- 
damus). 
Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 
Mandamus—Kight of shipper to compel rail- 
road to accept product at certain freight 
tariff— 

Whether a District Court of the United | 
States has jurisdiction to entertain a ship- | 


per’s bill for mandamus to compel railroad | 





to accept and ship product as ground clay 
and at clay rates instead of under the 
freight tariff for fuller’s earth, or whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has | 
exclusive jurisdiction to grant relief.—Ma- | 
con, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co, v. Gen- | 
eral Reduction Co., No. 659; C. C. A. 5,} 
cert. (44 F. (2d) 499). | 
Maritime liens (see Shipping). | 
Nareotics (see Criminal law). | 
Patents—Apparatus for softening water— 
Validity and infringement of claims in 
Gans Patent, No, 1195928, for apparatus for 
softening water.—Permutit Co. v. Graver 
Corp., No. 663; C. C. A. 6, cert. 
Physicians and surgeons—Practicing with- 
to provide specific 


Suit to enjoin prosecution of practitioners 


| of chiropractic in Pennsylvania for practic- 
| ing without licenses, where State has failed | 


to provide specifically for chiropractic li- | 
censure.—Long et al. v. Metzger et al., No. | 
670; Pa. Sup. Ct., cert. | 
Prohibition—Forfeitures—Sec. 26, National 
Prohibition Act— 

The extent of, and limitations upon, power | 
of Congress to declared prohibited uses | 
of property might subject the property to| 
f even as against right of an| 
innocent owner, as by section 26 of the} 
National Prohibition Act.—Dashiell Motor | 
Co. v. U. S., No. 666; C. C. A. 7, cert. | 
Public utilities (see Telephones). 

Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act; Mandamus). 

Real property—Title—Effect 
change, in State boundaries— 

Title to land along New Mexico-Texas 
boundary, determined by the Supreme Court 
to lie in Texas, and effect of alleged change | 
in boundary between States.—Crawford v. | 
White et al., No. 673; Tex. Ct. Civ. Appls., 
cert. (25 S. W. (2d) 629). 

Shipping—Lien for freight charges— 

Whether barge owner had maritime lien 
for payment for freight charges on that 
portion of the cargo remaining unloaded 


| 
of alleged | 


following which, the barge was abandoned | 
to underwriters.—James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., et al. v. Je nikns7:oingnR;theso. . of 
Ltd., et al. v. Jenkins Steamship Co., No. 
661; C. C. A. 6, cert. (44 F. (2d) 759). 
States (see Real property). 
Telephones—Right of one company to physi- 
cal connection with system of another com- 
pany— ] 
_Right of one telephone company to phy- | 
sical connection of its lines with system 


of another company under Arkansas stat-| during the week of Jan. 26 has been prepared in t 


utes.—Oklahoma-Arkansas Tel. Co. v. 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., No, 672; C. C. 
A. 8, cert. 

FEDERAL TAXATION 
Bad debts 


sentenc- | 


| 


the inherent power, as a court of equity, to determine claims respecting the 


property. 
Butler, Trustee, v. Ellis et al.; C.C. A 


Bankruptcy—Ancillary receivership—Sale of property by court of ancillary juris- 
diction—Compliance with provisions of Bankruptey Act— 

Where the court by which ancillary receivers were appointed in bankruptcy 
proceedings determined that liens asserted against the property were valid and 
ordered a sale of the property for the satisfaction of the liens, the confirmation 
of the sale without the notice to the creditors required by the Bankruptcy Act, 
and the allowance of fees to the receivers and attorneys in excess of the limita- 


tions on allowances prescribed by such 


Butler, Trustee, v. Ellis et al.; C.C.A 





Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability | 
| 


Debts securea by collateral—| Hobbs Tie & Timber Company. 


Corporations—Dissolution—Rights of holders of cumulative preferred stock— 
Period during which dividends accumulated— 

On the dissolution of a Delaware corporation the holders of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock who had the right, under the certificate of incoyporation, to the 
accrued unpaid dividends, in addition to the par value of their stock, before pay- 


ments to common stockholders, on the 
there was no surplus, were entitled to 


corporation was a going and active concern, prior to the appointment of a 


the act as to sales and allowances applied to courts of ancillary jurisdiction as 
well as to the-court of primary jurisdiction. 


. 4, Nos. 3108, 3109, Dec. 19, 1930. 


Bankruptcy—Trustee—Powers and duties—Appearance before court of ancillary 
jurisdiction in opposition to lien claimance— 

Where ancillary receivers were appointed in bankruptcy proceedings and 
petitions asserting liens against the property in the possession of such receivers 
were filed with the court of ancillary jurisdiction, it was the right and duty of 
the trustee in bankruptcy to appear and protect the interest of the bankrupt 
estate in the property, since the trustee, upon his appointment and qualification, 
became vested with the title of the bankrupt’s property wherever situate. 

Butler, Trustee, v. Ellis et al.; C. C. A. 


. 4, Nos. $108, 3109, Dec. 19, 1930. 


act, was error, since the provisions of 


4, Nos. 8108, 3109, Dec. 19, 1930. 


dissolution of the corporation although 
dividends only for such period ae the. 





receiver, since the corporation’s liability for dividends ceased when the manage- 
ment was taken from its officers and vested in the court through the instru- 


mentality of the receiver. 


Penington v. Commonwealth Hotel Corp.; McAtamney v. Broadway, Seventh 


Ave. & 56th Street Hotel Realty Corp.; 


Corporations—Dissolution—Rights of 


Del. Sup. Ct., Jan. 20, 1931. 


preferred stockholders—Accrued divi- 


dends—Construction of certificate of incorporation— 

Holders of cumuiative preferred stock of a Delaware corporation, under an 
article of the certificate of incorporation providing for a return of the par value 
of their stock together with “unpaid dividends accrued thereon,” on the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation, were entitled to unpaid accrued dividends, in addition 
to the par value of their stocks, before payments to common stockholders, al- 
though the corporation had not been successful, and had at no time earned net 
profits, and at the time of the dissolution did not have a surplus. 


Penington v. Commonwealth Hotel Corp.; McAtamney v. Broadway, Seventh 


Ave. & 56th Street Hotel Realty Corp.; 


Corporations—Dissolution—Distribution 


el. Sup. Ct., Jan. 20, 1931. 


of assets—Rights of preferred stock- 


holders—Accrued dividends—Validity of provision of certificate of incorporation— 
A provision of the certificate of incorporation of a Delaware corporation en- 


titling the holders of cumulative preferred stock to the accrued unpaid dividends 
on their stock, in addition to the par value of the stock, before payments to 
common stockholders, upon the distribution of the assets on the dissolution of 
ration had earned no profits and had no 
egal requirement, in the absence of a pro- 
vision of the certificate of incorporation to the contrary, that in dissolution 
proceeding accumulated dividends can only be preferred from surplus and profits. 

Penington v. Commonwealth Hotel Corp.; McAtamney v. Broadway, Seventh 


the corporation, although the corp 
surplus, was valid, since there is no 


fi 


Ave. & 56th Street Hotel Realty Corp.; 


Maritime liens—Wages and supplies—Dredge as vessel within meaning of 


admiralty law— 


A suction steam dredge which was used in opening up a channel for navigation 
and in transporting from place to place the machinery used in dredging the 
channel, and which was not only afloat but was designed and equipped for 
navigation, was a “vessel” within the meaning of the admiralty law and as such 
was subject to liens for wages and supplies under Federal statutes providing 


therefor. 


Butler, Trustee, v. Ellis et al.; C. C. A. 4, Nos. 3108, 3109, Dec. 19, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published tn fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and 


Federal ‘and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Auctions—Ordinance prohibiting auction sale of 


power— 


A city, in the exercise of its police power, did not have the power to 


ordinance auction sales of jewelry so as 


store from closing out his stock of jewelry by an auction sale.—Korber v. City 


of Portland et al. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—V 


Prohibition—Search and seizure—Search of automobile without warrant—Evi- 
dence that liquor was found in car as proof of transportation—Evidence to show 


legality of search— 


Prohibition agents who had received reports that a public parking yard was 
being used as the headquarters for whisky cars and who saw through the window 


of a parked car in the yard a half gallon 


right to search the car without a warrant; evidence that liquor was found in the 
car did not sustain conviction for transportation; evidence as to the legality of a 
search, preliminary to the admission of evidence obtained during the search, 
should have been heard in the absence of the jury.—Eierman v. U 
after a fire had damaged the barge, and,| (C. C, A. 10.)—V U.S. Daily, 3592, Jan. 26, 1931. 


Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 


A 


ee 


A list of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United States 


This list, subject to change and correction to conform to the disposition of cases | 
made by the court and the action of counsel therein, follows: 
> - 


2 


No. 


7 B. K. Isaacs, as Trustee, ete., v. 
On cer- 


Courts—Review of decisions of Board of Tax | tificate from the Circuit Court of Appeais 


Appeals— 
Veduction for bad debt secured by col- 


|for the 


Eighth Circuit. 


No. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. v. 


79 
io. 


lateral; Commissioner’s discretion in dis-| United States, Guyandot and Tug River R. 


allowing partial write-off.—Stranahan 


v.| R. Co, et al. 


On appeal from the District 


Commissioner, No. 669; C. C. A. 6, cert.| Court for the Southern District of West 


(42 F (2d) 729). 

Capital stock tax—Corporations 
“Doing business’—1918 Act— 
“Whether a railroad corporation, 
leased its entire properties and business 


liable— 


doing business” within the meaning of sec- 


having | Appeals for 


Virginia. 

No. 74. United States v. La Franca. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
the Fifth Circuit. 

No. 114. Waterloo Distilling Corp. et al, 
United States. On writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


tiom 1000, Revenue Act of 1918, during the} Circuit. 


taxable year beginning on that date. 
consin Central Ry. Co. v. U. 
Cls., cert. 
Excess profits tax—Invested capital—Insur- 
ance companies— 

Whether legal reserve of stock life insur- 


Wis- 


S., No. 675; Ct,| et al. 


| 


«No. 76. Furst & Thomas, etc., v. Brewster 
Arkansas. 

No. 77. Smith, Adm., v. Magic City Ken- 
nel Club, Inc., et al. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


ance company constituted invested capital | Tenth Circuit. 


under 1917 act.—Moncure vy. Atlantic Life 
Insurance Co., No. 674; C. C. A. 4, Cert. 
(44 F. (2d) 167), 

Excise taxes—Insurance—1917, 1918 Acts— 


| writ of certiorari to the 


Liability of car owners protective asso- | 
ciation to excise tax on insurance imposed | 


by 1917 and 1918 aets. 

677; C. C. A. 7, ceri. 
STATE TAXATION 

Sales tax—Cha.n stores— 

Validity of that provision of the Mis- 
sissippi sales tax which imposes higher 
rate on chain stores than on other stores.— 
Mitchell v. Penny Stores, No. 671; D. C., 8. 
D. Miss., appl. 

Income tax—Liquidating dividends— 


Davis v. U. S., No. 


No. 79. United States v. Michel. On 
Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit; and 


No. 80. United States v. Krieger. On 


writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | 


Appeals for the Second Circuit. 


No. 81, Choteau v. Burnet, Commissioner. 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 


| the use in comfortables of shoddy, even 


when sterilized, is so far arbitrary and | 


|unreasonable that it violates the due- 
| process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
| ment,’ 

“In the case of Dornberg v. City of 


Value of stock owned by taxpayer on| Spokane, 125 Wash. 72, the courts say: 


Jan. 1, 1911, when Wisconsin income tax 


law became effective.—O. H. Ingram Co. y., | 
No. 668; 


Wisconsin Tax Commission et al., 
Wis. Sup. Ct., cert. 

nouncement of the limit of the power of 
the Legislature to prohibit when regu- 
lation could serve the purpose sought to 
be accomplished. 

“ ‘Legislative determinations are en- 
titled to great weight; but it is always 
open to interested parties to show that 
the Legislature has transgressed the lim- 
its of its power. A State law forbidding 
4, 


“*An ordinance prohibiting the sale 
of property at auction within a pre- 
scribed portion of the business section 
|}of a municipality is unreasonable and 
void.’ 

“In the case of Tolliver v, Blizzard, 
143 Kentucky 773, the court, in refer- 
ring to an ordinance prohibiting the 
|sale, conduct or operation of a place 
for the sale of soft drinks, says: 
| “*While it is true that the above sec- 


|tion contains a broad grant of police 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Appeal from the Supreme Court of} 


Del. Sup. Ct., Jan. 20, 1931. 


Summary 


jewelry—Validity—Police 
prone by 
to preclude the proprietor of a jewelry 


U. S. Daily, 3592, Jan. 26, 1931. 


of whisky in the seat of the car, had the 


nited States. 
’ 


e office of the clerk of the court. 


of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. 

No. 82. State of Alabama v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court | 
of Claims. 

No, 87. Milliken et al., Exee., v. United | 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. 

No. 88. United States 
Commerce Commission v. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast R. R. Co. Appeal from 
the District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia. 

No. 91. Near v. State of Minnesota, etc. | 
On appeal from the Supreme Court of Min- | 
nesota, 

No. 92. Philippides v. Day, Commis- 
sioner. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit; and 

No. 125. Carr, Director of Immigration, 
v. Zaja. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit; and 

No. 336. Cateches v. Day, Commissioner. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
| of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 


and Interstate 


Patent Appeals 
Filed with the 





110 minutes, the defendant went to his| 


|is challenged. This court has held the 


lin this case beyond a reasonable doubt | 


| liquor in the automobile as described by 
{the Government witnesses in this case, 
| from the street into this parking’ place, 


; find this defendant had this whiskey in 


lin the car when it was driven into the 





Court of Customs and 
| Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2945 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
| peals filed subsequently follows: 
| No, 2946. In the matter of the appli- 
cation of Lester Kirschbraun. 
{Board of Appeals. Serial No. 407420. 
{provement in apparatus for cracking pe- 
treleum oil. 

No. 2947. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Alfred E. Wiener. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals. Serial No, 275283. Im- 
provement in constant-level tobacco feed 
for cigarette machines, 


/ 


|defendant. Tinzley v. United States (C. | 
Appeal from | . 
Im- 


FreD O. EIERMAN 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. .— 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 286 


The rule of law is not difficult, and is 
the familiar one that, if the evidence 
offered by the Government, taken as true 
with the legitimate inferences to be 
drawn therefrom, is consistent with a 
reasonable and rational hypothesis of 
innocence, there can be no conviction. 
The rule is essentially the same in civil 
cases, and is but another way of stating 
the proposition that the burden of proof 
has not been carried if the evidence of 
the party upon whom rests the burden 
leaves the matter in the realm of ra- 
tional speculation or conjecture.” See 
concurring opinion of Judge Lewis and 
the writer, in Leslie v. United States, 
= A (2d) 288, and authorities therein 
cited. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. 

JAMES H. MATHERS and JAMES C. MATH- 
ERS filed brief for appellant; Roy St. 
Lewis, U. S. Attorney, and HERBERT 
K. Hype, Asst. U. S. Attorney, filed 
brief for appellee. : 

Before PHILLIPS and McDermott, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Po.Lock, District 
Judge. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 27, 1930 
McDermott, Circuit Judge.—The ap- 
pellant was indicted for possession, 
transportation and sale of whiskey. 

There was a dirécted verdict of acquittal 

as to the sale, a conviction as to pos- 

session and transportation, a fine of $500 
for the possession, and a sentence of 

five years in the penitentiary and a 

fine of $5,000 for the transportation. 

Numerous errors are assigned. 


Search of Car Made 
Without Warrant 


The testimony for the Government 
disclosed that agents Burns and Pauly | 
had received reports that a public park- 
ing yard in Oklahoma City was being 
used by whiskey cars “as headquarters, 
relaying afd delivering from there”; that 
the yard was a half block in depth, | 
and there were sheds for the cars, and 
trees. Burns made a purchase from 
Thompson, the attendant at the filling 
station at the yard, and Thompson told 
the agent about the defendant. Burns 
and Pauly then laid in wait, across the 
street, for defendant; he drove his car 
into the yard in the “night time” and 
the agents then crossed the street and 
watched him drive it to the “rear of the 
yard, about half a block, and defend- 
ant’s car remained there about 10 min- 
utes.” The agents saw no whiskey in 
the car as it entered, and had never 
purchased liquor from the defendant. 

The defendant parked his car “in the 
parking space,” presumably under a 


Transportation Record 
Said Matter of Doubt 


The record in this case is not af jall 
satisfactory on the question of trl 
portation. It will be borne in mind that 
the charge was transportation from t 
street into the yard. Clearly there was 
liquor in the car some 10 minutes later; 
but the question is, Was there liquor 
in the car when it drove into the yard? 
Or, to put it another way, Is it a rational 
hypothesis that during that 10 minutes 
the liquor was placed in the car? One 
prohibition agent testified that this 
parking yard was used as a headquar- 
ters for “relaying and delivering.” He 
does not explain his meaning of “re- 
laying”; delivery cars must be resupplied 
somewhere; this car made its headquar- 
ters at that yard. Was it resupplied in 
that yard, perhaps from a truck? The 
record does not disclose that the car 
was watched during that period of time, 
or whether the yard was so lighted that 
it could have been seen at the distance 
of half a block, if watched. There is 
no evidence that no one approached the 
car. From this record, a dozen men 
might have been around the car. 


It is difficult to say that the hypothe- 
sis that the car might have been re- 
supplied while in the yard is either irra- 
tional or unreasonable. Yet we must 
either say that, or the present record 


shed, as the agent testified there were is insufficient. While the case is not 


f ‘~ | free from doubt, we feel, particularly in 
a, rae. ee gpl — | view of the matter to be hereafter men- 
aa the cee a sciter thd de® The | tioned, that the ends of justice would be 
iat woes ha th rot ame the | more substantially served by remanding 
defendant went to e p , | the case for a new trial on the charge 


agents remaining in conversation with} 5¢ transportation. Where the facts are 
Thompson, the attendant; after about| no¢ fully developed, or there is obscurity 
in the record, the better practice is to 
remand for a new trial. Ballew v. United 
States, 160 U. S. 187; St. Louis v. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, 148 U. 
S. 92, 104. See, also, discussion and 
Faeia cited in.4 C. J. 1199 et seq. 

Reference has been made to the 
whiskey found by the agents in their 
search of the car. The question of 
whether the seizing officer had reason- 
able or probable cause to believe that 
the car had contraband liquor thie 
was material, under the Carroll case, 
supra. Evidence disclosing such reason- 
able belief was therefore competent and 
material, for upon the existence of tha 
belief depended the legality of th 
search and the admissibility of the evi- 
dence disclosed by the search. But ques- 
tions of admissibility of evidence are 
for the court, and not for the jury. Yet 
the court permitted, over vigorous ob- 
jection, the Government to introduce 
before the jury much evidence which 
was incompetent and immaterial except 
on the question of admissibility. 





car, backed it out, and was then ar-! 
rested. The agents through the car win- 
dow saw a half-gallon of whiskey in the | 
seat of the car, searched the car with- 
out a warrant and discovered: 58 half- 
gallons of whiskey therein. One of the 
agents testified that he did not see the| 
car at all-times during the 10 minutes 
it was in the shed at the rear of the 
yard; the other did not testify on the 
point. 


Constitutionality of Jones Law 


Is Challenged 


The constitutionality of the Jones 
Law (27 U. S. C. A., sections 91, 92),| 


law constitutional in Thomas v. United 
States, — F. (2d) —. Error is assigned 
because of the testimony of Thompson 
that he had made a purchase from the} 
defendant, no sale to Thompson being 
charged, The sale was charged to have 
been made to Burns, and this testimony 
was admitted upon the assurance of the 
Government that there would be a proper 
showing of agency. No such showing 
was made, and the court directed a ver- 
dict on the sales count, and this claim| 
of error becomes moot. 

The court defined the offenses charged, | 
as follows: 

“Now if you find from the evidence! 


Prejudicial Character 
Of Evidence Discussed 


Before the evidence of the finding of 
the liquor was introduced, before any 
objection was made thereto, before it 
was known whether any question of ad- 
missibility would arise, the court per- 


that this defendant was driving an au- mitted a prohibition agent to testify that 


tomobile and he had the whiskey or 


that the agent had purchased liquor from 
Thompson at that place. After the evi- 
dence of the search was offered and ad- 
mitted, when all questions of admissi- 
bility had been determined, the court per- 
mitted hearsay afid other evidence to go 
to the jury which was material only 
on the preliminary question of the ad- 
missibility of evidence already received. 
The trial court realized this evidence 
was immaterial as far as the jury was 
concerned, for while admitting it to the 
jury over objection, he repeatedly told 
the jury that it “is competent only for 
one purpose, and that is, the basis of 
the information that the Government 
agent had for searching this car and 
making the investigation.” This evidence 
was prejudicial in character, and 3, 
doubtful whether the sting was ta\jen 
out by the court’s statement to the jury 
limiting its scope. 

White the authorities must and 
agree that it is for the court, and not the 
jury, to pass upon the admissibility of 
evidence, there is, nevertheless, no hard 
and fast rule that the jury must always 
be withdrawn when the question of the 
admissibility of evidence is being ex- 
plored. Sometimes its admissibility can 
be determined by a single question, the 
enswer to which has no prejudicial ef- 
fect. Simetimes the evidence is compe- 
tent for both court and jury, as in the in- 
stance of ascertaining the qualifications 
of an expert witness; his qualificaticns 
are competent for the court in determin. 
ing its admissibility, and for the jury in 
considering its weight. But in the case 
at bar the preliminary evidence had no 
bearing, as the trial court said, on the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. A 
varallel case is Miucki v. United States 
(C. C. A. 7) 289 F. 47, where a convic- 
tion was reversed on this account, the 
court holding at page 49: 


“And likewise, where the property of 
the accused is taken without a search 
justified the search without reliance upon | werrant, or upon an invalid search war- 
the rumors and reports that had come| rant, and the Government asserts that 
to them. Brown v. United States (C.| the accused consented to its taking and 
C, A. 9), 48 F. (2d) 906; Briggs v. this consent is denied, or the accused as- 
United States (C. C. A. 9), 24 F. (2d) serts that it was not voluntarily given, 
961: Garske v. United States (C. C, A.| this issue should be determined prelim- 
8) 1 F. (2d) 620. The defendant of- inarily to the admission of the evidence, 
fered no testimony, and the evidence of and the hearing should be in the absence 
guilt as to the posesssion is positive; of the jury. ; 
under the mandate of the Act of Feb.| See, also, Murphy v. United States (C. 
26, 1919 (28 U. 8. C. A., section 391), we} ATV 998 TF Ot Te Aaanne wo TMyitad 
disregard other errors assigned as not States (C. C. A. 8) 9 F. (2d) 216, 224, 
affecting the substantial rights of the) tne court said: 

“It is objected that the court inter- 
C. A. 10), 34 F. (2d) 1. lrogated the witness McCann in vj 

As to the charge of transportation, a| absence of the jury, while seeking a a 
different situation is presented. At the| clusion as to a ruling to be made upon 
close of the evidence, the defendant) the admission of ceytain testimony. This 
moved for an instructed verdict on ac-|is usual procedure, for the protection of 
count of the insufficiency of the evi-| the defendant against the effect of preju- 


dence to sustain the charge; the court : 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 4,} 


and that that automobile was driven in 


that would be transportation. If you 
the car at the time that the Govern- 
ment agents arrested him and searched 
the car that would be possession.” — 
Exception was taken to this definition, 
and error assigned thereto. This defi- 
nition is not subject to criticism. The 
transportation count of the indictment 
distinctly charged a _ transportation 
“from a place unknown to the grand 
jurors, to 113 West Fourth Street, Okla- 
homa City.” The court’s instruction to 
the jury was likewise properly limited : 
to a transportation “in from the street 
into this parking place.” Under the in- 
dictment and the court’s charge, the jury 
could not convict unless there was liquor 


parking yard. The record therefore does 
not present the question briefed by coun- 
sel, as to whether a mere moving of a 
car inside a parking yard is a transporta- 
tion under the statute. Objection is also 
made because the court failed to repeat 
the expression “reasonable doubt” in the 
definition of possession. The court clearly 
instructed as to reasonable doubt else- 
where in the charge, and there is no 
necessity of reiterating the phrase in 
every sentence. 


Grounds for Search 


Held Justifiable 


Nor was there error in admitting the 
evidence disclosed by the search. In 
Carroll v, United States, 267 U. S. 132, 
156, the Supreme Court held that auto- 
mobiles might be searched without a 
warrant if “the seizing officer shall have 
reasonable or probable cause for believ- 
ing that the automobile which he stops 
and seizes Has contraband liquor therein 
which is being illegally transported.” 
The agents saw a half-gallon of whiskey 
in the car before the seaych, and this 
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denied the motion, the defendant ex- 
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he had received reports about this place; . 
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AvTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


New York Applies 


Franchise Tax to 
Exempted Income 









Commissioner Declares Levy 
Is Not Specifically on In- 
come From Securities and 
Not Discriminatory 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan, 24. 
The State of New York has taken the 
position that income from tax exempt 
securities may be included in the basis 
of its pare e franchise tax, according 
to an oral statement by State Tax Com- 

missioner John J. Merrill. ; 


In this respect New York is not in 
the same position as was Massachusetts 
in the Macallen case, Mr, Merrill de- 
clared, quoting from the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United’ 
States in the Educational Films case 
(V U. S. Daily 3441). 

The exact question will come up in a 

sq before the Appellate Division, Third 

eohrtenent, entitled People ex rel Dis- 

ount Corporation of New York v State 
Tax Commission. It was pointed out at 
the office of the New York Attorney Gen- 
eral that the corporation may await the 
decision of the California Supreme Court 
in the case entitled Pacific Co., Ltd. v. 
Charles G. Johnson, State Treasurer of 
California, now in the supreme court of 
that State, which is similar in many re- 
spects to the New York law, 

Attitude of Commission 

The attitude of the New York State 
Tax Commission was stated orally by 
Commissioner Merrill to be as follows: 

Our present position is that New York 
is not in the same position as was Mas- 
sachusetts in the Macallen case. What 
the court in the Massachusetts case 
showed in effect, as we now view it, is 
that Massachusetts deliberately reached 
out with the express purpose of taxing 
tax exempt securities and undertook to 
do it under the guise of an excise tax. 


iginally the Massachusetts law spe- 
cifically exempted income from this class 
of sources and then Massachusetts passed 
an act specifically subjecting income 
from such source to taxation. 

The original New York act (1917) pro- 
vided the basis of the tax should be the 
entire “net income” as returned to the 
United State~ Treasury Department. In 
1920 the basis of the tax had been 
charged to “entire net income,” and what 
was reported to the United States be- 
came presumptive and only presumptive. 

In 1924 in the New York State statute 
the definition “entire net income” had 
been changed to read including “all divi- 
dends received on stocks and all dividends 
received on Federal, State and other 
bonds.” In other words it dod not at- 
tempt to include Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal bonds in a discriminatory man- 
ner but in the same way that income 
from all other bonds was included. 

Law Reiterated in 1927 

In 1927 this statute was amended mak- 

i the basis of the tax “entire net in- 


me as defined in subdivision 3° of 
section 208 of the tax law,” which was 


in effect reiterating the law as it stood 
in 1924. 

The act of 1929 amended section 209 
by providing that the tax should be com- 
puted by the tax commission upon the 
basis of the corporation’s entire net in- 
come as defined by subdivision 3 of sec- 
tion 208 of the tax law. This again car- 
ries the base back to the act of 1924 
and further provides that the entire net 
income is presumably the same as the 
entire net Tcatns that such corporation 
is required to report to the United States 
plus any dividend received on stock or 
any interest received on bonds of any 
character. 

This whole course shows the clear in- 
tent of New York simply to include in- 
come from all sources was not a dis- 
criminatory tax against income from tax 
exempt securities. Furthermore as Jus- 
tice Stone has clearly indicated in the 
decision in the Educational Film case: 
“It seems clear that a tax which is not 
exclusively on income and as such apart 
from the exercise of a franchise is not 
to be treated as a discriminatory tax.” 
In other words the incidence of the tax 
under the New York law is based upon 
entire net income and is for the privi- 
lege enjoyed by the taxpayer. Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone specifically says: 

“Havirg in mind the end sought, we 
cannot say that the rule applied by this 
court for some seventy years, that a 
nondiscriminatory tax upon corporate 
franchises is valid, notwithstanding the 
inclusion of tax exempt property or in- 
come in the measure of it, has failed 
of its purpose, or has worked so bad! 
as to depart from it now; or that the 
‘present tax viewed in the light of actu- 

lities imposes any such real or direct 
burden on the Federal Government as 
to call for the application of a different 
rule.” 

Cites Another Distinction 

It seems to be a logical conclusion 
from this statement that a tax that is 
nondiscriminatory levied for the pur- 
pave of exercising a franchise is a valid 
ax. 

There is another broad distinction be- 
tween the New York statute and that 
of Massachusetts, under which the latter 
law in the Macallen case went to the 
United States Supreme Court, namely: 
that under the New York law the tax 
is for the privileg of doing business in 
one year next succeeding and is based 
on the net income garnered during the 
prior year. Under this condition obvi- 
ously it cannot be held to be a. tax on 
income separate and apart from the 


franchise base as may have been the| 


fact in the Massachusetts case, Pres- 
ently New York assumes the attitude 
that income from all sources may be the 
subject of a tax for th exercise of a 
franchise or the right to do business ‘7 
a corporate bo y under the precent cir- 
cumstances of the New York law. 





Kentucky Sales Tax 
Is Held Constitutional 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Jan, 24. 


The Kentucky graduated salés tax on 
retail merchants is constitutional, the 
Franklin Circuit Court has just held. 

The sales tax is not a license tax, but 
a sales or consumers’ tax, Judge Mc- 
Gregor, who wrote the opinion, said, 
pointing out that the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals has upheld the right of the State 

Rio tax merchants on the basis of their 
sales, or on the amount of business trans.- 
acted, 

Certain types of sales taxes on specific 
commodities have been uniformly u 
held, the opinion said, citing the gaso- 
line tax and the sales or stamp taxes on 
MeatiNad Vawarne, toheocon cra thentar 
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Profit on Sale 


Where a taxpayer made two sales of 
real property, and in one case received 
no cash, he was entitled to report the in- 
come from that sale on the installment 
basis, the Court of Claims held in this 
ease. Under the 1926 Revenue Act the 
installment basis could be used when pay- 
ments made during the first taxable year 
did not exceed one-fourth of the purchase 
price, the opinion explained, ; 

The Government’s contention was not 
sustained that the two sales were a single 
transaction, and that since the seller 
received more than 25 per cent of the 
purchase price of the entire property, he 
was not entitled to report on the install- 
ment basis. 








Levi L, Davis 


Vy 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. J-629. 

F. W. McReyno.tps for plaintiff; Liste 
A. SmitH and CnHarites B. Ruae 
(FRANK J, READY JR. with them on the 
brief) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 12, 1931 


Character of Sales 


Governs Tax Dispute 


GREEN, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: 

Plaintiff brings this suit to recover 
what he alleges to be an overpayment 
of income taxes for the calendar year 
1920, which were assessed on account of 
a profit alleged to have been realized in 
that year through a sale of real estate. 
The controversy is mainly as to the ulti- 
mate facts and when these are found 
there is no dispute as to the statutory 
provisions which are applicable in de- 
termining the tax. The case is gov- 
erned by the Revenue Act of 1926 which, 
by its terms, was made retroactive, and 
under the provisions of this act the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue made the fol- 
lowing regulation: 

Art. 44. Sale of real property involving 
deferred payments.—Under section 212 (d) 
deferred-payment sales of real property fall 
into two classes when considered with re- 
spect to the terms of sale, as follows: 

(1) Sales of property on the installment 
plan, that is, sales in which the payments 
received in cash or property other than evi- 
dences of indebtedness of the purchaser 
during the taxable year in which the sale 
is made do not exceed one-fourth of the 
purchase price. 


of real property on the “installment 
plan” described in subdivision one of 
this regulation, and subject to the deter- 
mination of this question another ques- 
tion is also involved, namely, as to 
whether any cash was received on the 
; Sale which was taxed, 

The issue so presented is primarily 
one of fact, and its determination rests 
on still another question, which is 
Whethér ‘one or two sales were ¢onsum- 
mated by the transactions hereinafter 
| set out. 





entered into a written contract with 
one Martin for the sale to the latter 
of a section of land (640 acres), Under 
the terms of this contract Martin was 
to make payment for the land partly in 
cash and partly by a purchase money 
mortgage thereon. The contract is set 
out in full in Finding 1 of the special 
findings of fact. It showed that a small 
payment had been made in cash, and 
further provided for the deposit of the 
deed and contract in escrow, for pay- 
ment of an additional amount in cash, 
and the execution of a purchase money 
mortgage to secure the balance of the 
purchase price by Martin not later than 
three days after Mar. 1, 1920, and de- 
livery of the deed to Martin on compli- 
ance with the contract on his part. 


New Transaction Made 


At Meeting of Parties 


In the latter part of 1919, although 
Martin had as yet received no deed to 
the premises, he entered into a contract 
in writing with one Schuetz to sell him, 
on certain terms and conditions, one- 
half the land (820 acres) for which he 
held a contract from plaintiff. This in- 
strument has been lost, but in a genoral 
way it appears that a small payment was 
made in cash and the balance was to be 
settled on delivery of the deed therefor 
by payment of more cash and assuming 
a purchase money mortgage on the prem- 
ises. Subsequently—but before Mar. 1, 
1920—Martin admitted, and it was ap- 
parent to all parties interested in the 
land, that he would not be able to meet 
the cash payment that was required to 
be made by the original contract when 
that date arrived This caused all three 
of the parties named, together with one 
or more of the land agents concerned 
in the transaction, to meet to consider 
the situation. 

This meeting was held about Mar, 1, 
1920, and as a result thereof it was 
finally agreed between plaintiff, Martin, 
and Schuetz that plaintiff should re- 
ceive back the deed that he had depos- 
ited in escrow for the section and should 
convey to Schuetz the half section which 
Martin had agreed to sell to Schuetz, 
the conveyance to be made on certain 
terms and conditions hereinafter set 
forth, and also that the plaintiff should 
convey the other half section to, Martin 
on certain terms and conditions not nec- 
essary to be considered if there were 
in fact two separate sales. As a part 


Customs Appeals 


Filed with the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 












A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Couyt of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Ap- 
peal No. 3408, was published in previous 
issues, The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 

No, 8409. Stone & Downer Co. et al. v. 
United States Wool. Wool entered during 
operation of Tariff Act. of 1913 and Emer- 
gency Tariff Act of 1921 claimed to be en- 
titled to free entry was assessed with duty 
at rate of 30 cents per pound under para- 
graph 18 of the Emergeney ‘Tariff Act, 
Held below that so far as the classification 
of the wool involved is concerned-the de- 
‘cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in United States v. Stone & Downer 
Co, et al, 274 U. S. 225, holding the wool 
dutiable as assessed by the ecolleetor, is 
controlling as to dutiability against the de- 
cision of the Ceurt of Customs Appeals 
in Stone & Downer et al. ¥ United Stetes, 
c . Saal lg, 
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| The principal question in the 
jcase is whether a transaction involv- | 
ing the disputed tax was a_ sale 


In the early part of 1919 the plaintiff! 


5|by the parties at the time, 
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of Realty Held 
Taxable on Installment Basis 









Court of Claims Overrules Gavernment’s Contention That 
Transactions Involving Disposal of Two Adjoining 
Lots Constituted Single Sale 





of the arrangement it was agreed that 
plaintiff should retain the cash payment 
which had been made to him, and that 
the price of the land purchased b 
Schuetz should be vednead te $110,000. 
The $4,000 which Schuetz had paid was 
returned to him through Schuetz giving 
Martin a check for $6,000 and Martin 
giving a check to Schuetz for $10,000, 
which covered the cash payment of 
$4,000 which Schuetz had given to Mar- 
tin and the $6,000 check referred to. 
The price of the land purchased by 
Schuetz, reduced as above stated, was 
to be paid by him to plaintiff, and all 
matters arising out of the prior trans- 
actions between the plaintiff and Mar- 
tin, and Martin and Schuetz, with refer- 
ence to the land were understood to be 
settled and were disposed of by the new 
agreements made. 

Considering now more particularly 
that portion of the agreement between 
plaintiff and Schuetz, the evidence shows 
that plaintiff conveyed to Schuetz the 
half section-bought by him for a consid- 
eration of $110,000. Schuetz settled for 
this amount in part by giving the plain- 
tiff a purchase money mortgage on the 
property conveyed to him, securing his 
two promissory notes to plaintiff, one 
for $12,800 due Mar. 1, 1925, and one 
for $51,200 due Mar. 1, 1930. Schuetz 
settled the remainder of the purchase 
price by executing to plaintiff two mort- 
gages on other real estate owned by him, 
each of said mortgages securing two 
promissory notes payable at future dates. 
The total amount of the four notes so 
secured by these two mortgages was 
$46,000. 

When plaintiff made his original re- 
turn for the year 1920 he treated all of 
these transactions as though they were 
one sale of the whole section of land 
and paid the tax accordingly. Subse- 
quently he filed an application for re- 
fund, alleging in substance that the final 
sale and conveyance to Schuetz and 
Martin superseded the original contract 
and constituted in fact two separate and 
independent transactions; that as he re- 
ceived no cash from Schuetz the trans- 
action with the latter should be treated 
as an installment sale; and that he made 
no income or profit in relation therete 
in the year 1920. The Commissioner 
having denied this claim for refund, the 
plaintiff now seeks to recover in this 
action the amount of income tax as- 
sessed and paid by him on account of 
the transaction with Schuetz, 


‘Court Considers Tax 


Based on Profits 


In discussing the contentions of the 
respective parties it should be kept in 
mind that the tax in controversy was 
assessed for the calendar year 1920 and 
must be computed on the profits actually 
received that year, The plaintiff con- 
tends that the original contract of pur- 
chase of the land by Martin in 1919 and 
the final settlement and adjustment 
made between the plaintiff, Martin and 
Schuetz about Marw1, 1920, under which 
the deeds were executed by plaintiff by 
which the land was transferred in sepa- 
rate tracts to Martin and Schuetz, re- 
spectively, are two entirely separate 
transactions, although the one carried 
on about Mar. 1, 1920, was connected 
with the original contract made between 
the plaintiff and Martin. It is contended 
on behalf of the defendant that there 
was in fact but one sale, or at least 
that the tax should be assessed on the 
basis of the contract for sale made by 
the plaintiff to Martin, and the Commis- 
sioner, while at first recognizing the 
claim of plaintiff, finally so held. This 
action, we think, was an error, ’ 

It is not necessary for us to determine 
whether the original contract merely 
granted an option or was one as to which 
specific performance could be compelled, 
Nor do we think it is material that 
Schuetz, in settling for the land which 
he bought, not only executed a purchase 
money mortgage, but gave two other 
mortgages to secure notes aggregating 


$46,000. The important fact is that the]. 


original contract was_ entirely super- 
sede. and the deed which had been ex- 
ecuted thereunder and deposited in 
escrow returned to the plaintiff. The 
only profits taxable to plaintiff for the 
year 1920 were those which resulted 
from the settlement which oceurred 
about Mar. 1 of that year as ¢arried out 
and in this 


connection it might be said also 


that, whether the original con- 
tract was enforceable up _ to the 
date of this new agreement or not, 
it is certain that it was not enforceable 
after the parties had entered into and 
consummated the new agreement. 
Schuetz paid no cash under his agree- 
ment with plaintiff made in the settle- 
ment, which was entirely different and 
separate from his agreement with Mar- 
tin which was no longer enforceable. He 
gave the plaintiff for the land which was 
conveyed to him nothing but notes pay- 
able in a future year secured by mort- 
gages. It is urged on behalf of defend- 
ant that two of these mortgages were 
upon land which Schuetz owned and 
which was not conveyed to him by 
plaintiff, but all that plaintiff received 
from him for the land was evidences of 
indebtedness, and it is entirely imma- 
terial how this indebtedness was secured. 
We find.that there were two sales made 
by plaintiff, one to Schuetz and one to 
Martin, and that the sale to Martin was 
not made under the original contract; 
that as no cash was received on the sale 
to Schuetz, no profits were realized, and 
none were taxable on that particular 
transaction; and that plaintiff’s tax must 
be computed without this transaction be- 
ing included therein. 

It is contended on behalf of defendant 
that plaintiff in making his original re- 
turn treated all these transactions with 
reference to land a8 one sale, but one of 
the objects of the statute providing for 
filing claims for refund is, as we think, 
to enable the taxpayer to correct errors 
of fact. The statement was prejudicial 
to the plaintiff rather than the defend- 
ant, and clearly was not wilfully or 
fraudulently made. It also appears that 
in making the application for the refund, 
the plaintiff stated that §10,000 was paid 
in cash on the sale to Schuetz, This is 
another error of fact which was not 
prejudicial to the defendant, Shortly 
after the filing of the claim for refund 
the plaintiff also filed a protest against 
the revenue agent’s action in rejecting 
the claim for refund, in whieh the facts 
were set out in more detail with refer- 
ence to the claim than in the application 
for refund, and the protest showed that 
no cash was paid on the sale to Schuetz. 
We think this can be treated as an 
amendment to the clajm, if any amend- 
ment was necessary, and that, plaintiff 
therefore is entitled 
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Statute Against 
Auction Sale of 


Jewelry Voided 


Oregon Supreme Court 
Finds That Evils Aimed 
At Can Be Prevented by 
Proper Regulation 
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power, it by no means follows that such 
power is unlimited. The rule is, that, 
In order to sustain legislative interfer- 
ence with the business of the citizen, by 
virtue of the police power, the act or 
ordinance must have some reasonable 
‘relation to the subjects included in such 
power.’ 

“Justice Lamar, in the case of Murphy 
v. California, 225 U. S. (L, E.) 1229, an- 
nounces the rule: 

“*The Fourteenth Amendment protects 
the citizen in his rights to engage in any 
lawful business, but it does not prevent 
legislation intended to regulate useful 
occupations which, because of their na- 
ture or location, may prove injurious or 
offensive to the public; neither does it 
prevent a municipality from prohibiting 
any business which is inherently vicious 
and harmful. But between the useful 
business, which may be regulated, and 
the vicious business, which can be pro- 
hibited, lie many nonuseful occupations 
which may or may not be harmful to 
the public, according to local conditions 
or the manner in which they are con- 
ducted.’ 

“Justice Moore, in the case of White 
v. Holman, 44 Oreg. 180, says: 

“‘The degree of danger to the public 
is the measure of the remedy which the 
State may adopt to mitigate or prevent 
injury to its citizens. If the employ- 
ment is only incidentally hurtful, it may 
be regulated by license, but of it is 
necessarily pernicious it may be entirely 
prohibited.’ 

“It seems to the court, after a survey 
of the authorities, that the business of 
vending jewelry is not inherently and 
necessarily pernicious, and the test that 
Justice Lamar outlines, when applied to 
the instant case, clearly demonstrates 
the distinction that must be constantly 
kept in mind, 

“The court is of the opinion that the 
record discloses the fact that the plain- 
tiff made a bona fide application for a 
license for a closinz-out auction, and was 
ready and able to comply with all the 
requirements/and was prevented from 
such application by a refusal on the part 
of the proper city authorities to receive 
the same, and that a further perform- 
ance on his part would have been a vain 
and idle act. 

“This is the finding on the first con- 
tention. 

“As to the second, the court is forced 
to the conclusion that this ordinance, in 
so far as it prohibits the lawful calling, 
such as conducting an auction under 
proper regulation, is invalid in accord- 
ance with the reasoning hereinbefore an- 
nounced.” 

The decree of the lower court is af- 
firmed, 


Search of Automobile 


For Whiskey Upheld 


Agents Sustained Where They 
Saw Liquor Through Window 
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dicial remarks, sometimes made in the 
jcourse of discussion, The jurors are 
concerned only with the effect of testi- 
mony admitted, not with the reason 
which moves the court to admit it.” 

In Perrygo v, United States (C. A. D. 
C.) 2 F. (2d) 181, 184, the court held: 

“In a ease of this kind, the jury ought 
not to be permitted to hear any testi- 
nony concerning a confession until its 
admissibility has been determined by the 
court, out of the presence of the jury.’ 
But the failure to withdraw the jury 
is not always prejudicia]. For example, 
in Willmering v. United States (C. C. A. 
5) 4 F. (2d) 209, 211, the court held: 
“While we think the court should have 
investigated the matter out of the pres- 
ence of the jury, no harm was done be- 
cause, as indicated, the statement was 
not incriminating,” And in Holt v. 
United States, 218 U. §S. 245, 249, the 
court held that while “the more conserva- 
tive course is to exclude the jury during 
the consideration of the admissibility of 
ecnfessions,” that failure to follow the 
more conservative course did not, in that 
ease, require a reversal, See, also, case® 
from various State courts in Wigmore 
on Evidence (2d Ed.), Vol. II, page 219. 

It is our econelusion that the better 
practice is to hear evidence bearing upon 
the admissibility of other evidence, out 
of the presence of the jury, unless such 
preliminary evidence likewise goes to the 
weight of the evidence proffered, or un- 
less the preliminary evidence is clearly 
or a nonprejudicial character. Whether 
failure to adopt this practice is reversible 
error depends upon whether it appears 
that the preliminary evidence did not 
prejudice the rights of the defendant in 
the particular case. Considering the 
extent and nature of the preliminary evi- 
dence in the case at bar, we cannot say 
affirmatively that it was not prejudicial. 
“And, of course, in jury trials erroneous 
rulings are presumptively injurious, 
especially those embodied in instructions 
to the jury; and they furnish ground for 
reversal unless it affirmatively appears 
that they were harmless,” Fillippon v. 
Albion Vein Slate Co., 250 U. S. 76, 82. 
The peculiar circumstance that hearsay 
evidence was offered before the question 
of admissibility arose and after it had 
been determined, leaves a suspicion that 
this unwarranted practice was indulged 
in because it was prejudicial, a practice 
that cannot be sanctioned. 

The judgment on the second count is 
affirmed; the judgment on the third 
count is reversed and the cause remanded 
for a new trial. 

Affirmed on second count. 

- Reversed on third count. 








Schuetz, with interest from date of pay- 
ment. Plaintiff’s claim for refund was 
for $10,812.24, or such greater amount 
as is legally refundable. 

Computing plaintiff’s income without 
allowing any profit on the sale to 
Schuetz, we find that his correet tax was, 
$235.99. He paid a total, including in- 





to recover the full] WHALEY, Judge; WILL 
an aa aww stne 8° see ++ eer be Vow Barns ned 


terest, of $11,648.55, and is entitled to 
recover the difference between the 
amount paid and the amount actually 
due, together with interest from the sev- 
eral dates on which it was paid, Judg- 
ment will be rendered accordingly. 

1AMB, Judge ; 
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Installment sales—Real property—1926 act— 

Under the facts presented there were two sales of real property and not a 
single sale of an entire tract as contended by the Government; accordingly where 
no cash was received on one sale, it came within the retroactive provisions of the 


1926 act in regard to sales of propert 
(Ct. Cl. U. S.)\—V U. S. Daily, 3598, Jan. 26, 1931. 


States. 


y on the installment plan—Davis v. United 





Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Jan, 24. 





Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau|credited against a deficiency in tax for 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co. 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass 


Overassessments of income 


and profits taxes and interest in favor 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 


lows: 


1918, $6,550.61; 1919, $2.50; 1926, 


$14,411.11; 1927, $11,615.12. 


The overassessments for 


the years 


1918 and 1919 are made pursuant to the 
final order of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals entered in the instant 
case for these years, Docket No, 11979. 

Of the overassessments,for the years 
1926 and 1927 the ameunt of $24,014.41 
is caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for depletion since it is de- 
termined that the deductions allowed in 
a prior audit (which resulted in the as- 
sessment of deficiencies in tax) are in- 
adequate and less than the reasonable 
allowances authorized by section 234(a) 


(8), Revenue Act of 1926, 


The present 


deductions are determined after a care- 
ful investigation of the taxpayer’s rec- 
ords and properties by Bureau engineers, 
conferences held in the Bureau, and con- 
sideration of all relevant facts and cir- 
cumstances, such as the. values of the 
properties on the basic date and the es- 


timated 


recoverable reserves. 


Section 


204(c), Revenue Act of 1926, and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder, 

The balance of the overassessments 
in the amount of $2,011.82 is due to the 
remission of interest assessed on de- 
ficiencies in tax for the years 1926 and 
1927, since the determination of the over- 
assessments results in the elimination 
of the interest. 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. 

Pacific Fruit Express Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1927, $21,504.62. 

Of the overassessment $20,908.59 re- 
sults from the correction of the accruals 
for certain items of gross income and de- 
ductions in order to reflect the operations 
in accordance with the method of ac- 
counting regularly employed in keeping 
the books of the taxpayer since, after a 
field investigation and conference held in 
the Bureau, it is determined that the 
amounts reported in the tax return were 


erroneously computed. 


Sections 232, 


233 (a), and 234 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 
1926; Articles 22, 23 (as amended by 
T. D. 401, C. B. VI-1, 26), 50, 104, 112, 
and 561, Regulations 69; Louis Kamper 
v. Commissioner, 14 B. T. A. 767. , . 

The balance of the overassessment in|¢*Perts be appointed to investigate the 
the amount of $596.03 is caused by the 


allowance of additional deductions for 
ordinary and necessary business expenses 
incurred during the taxable year since it 
is determined that the deductions claimed 
in the tax return were materially under- 
stated. Section 234 (a) (1) and (2), 
Revenue Act of 1926; Articles 110, 121, 
and 561, Regulations 69. 
Estate of M. A. and E. P. Gavit 

Trust Estate of M. A. Gavit and E. P. 
Gavit, Marcia Ann Gavit Jackson, Bene- 
ficiary, New York, N. Y.. An overpay- 
ment of income tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 


$26,250.78. 


The overpayment represents an over- 
assessment heretofore allowed this tax- 
payer for the above taxable year and 





Washington Ruling Given 
On Taxing Truck Gasoline 


State of Washington: 


urer, 


The State of Washington has ceded 
to the — ral Government exclusive 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
ressly reserved the right 
he opinion pointed out. For 
that reason it is unnecessary to decide 
whether the gasoline tax was technically 
an excise tax or a sales tax, since in 
either event it could be collected 


to the Federal 


park, but 


of taxation, t 
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State of South Carolina: 


South Carolina Seeks 
Change in Tax Law 


for 
ments Is Suggested by Board 


1925, 





Olympia, Jan. 24. 


Advance Pay- 


the taxable year 1918 after the expira- 
tion of the statutory period of limita- 
tions provided therefor. Section 609, 
——s Act of 1928; Bowers v. New 
or Albany Lighterage Company 
(273 U, S. 346). , . 


Estate of Joseph Schneider 


Estate of Joseph Schneider, Louise! 
| Dunbar, W 


Marshall et al., executrices, Milwaukee, 
Wis. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $88,817.35. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 


return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70, 
Estate of William Nax 
Estate of William Nax, Integrity 


Trust Company et al., executors, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $20,675.46. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
of 1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of J. A. Coleman 

Estate of J, A. Coleman, J. R, Coleman 
et al., administrators, Swainsboro, G 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined jn the 
amount of $32,878.90. 

Of the overassessment $32,549.44 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regu- 
lations 70. 7 


The balance of the overassessment in! 


the amount of $329.46 results from the 
remission of interest assessed on a defi- 


ciency in tax, since the determination of Mixoous. W, A. 


an overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 
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Buehler, Ezra C. Debate handbook on chain 


store question, prepared by... 222 p, 
Lawrence, Univ. extension div, Univ. of 
Kans., 1930. 30-27626 


Cheney, Sheldon. New world architecture; 
illus, 404 p, Lomd., Longmans, 1930. 
30-32130 


Clark, Jgmes B. Our new progress; two 
essays: Cornucopia and Caritas. 128 p. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1930. 30-3228) 


Colby, Bainbridge. Close of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration and final years. Ad-~ 
dress delivered before Mo. hist. socy., St. 
Louis, Mo,, Apr. 28, 1930. 29 p. N. + 
M. Kennerley, 1930. 30-32134 

Colum, Padraic. Cross roads in Ireland. 375 
p., plates. N. Y., Maemillan, 1930. 

30-32128 

Ditmars, Raymond L. Reptile book; illus, 
471 p. N.Y. Doubleday, 1930.  30-32148 

Life, letters and papers of ... 
of Elgin, Morayshire, Sretland, and 
Natchez, Miss., pioneer scienlist of south- 
ern U. S., comp. and peepers from orig- 
inal documents for Natl. socy. of eolo- 
nial dames in America, by Mrs. Dunbar 
Rowland (Eron Rowland). 410 p. Jack- 
son, Miss., Miss. hist. socy,, 1930. 

30-27629 

Emerson, C. P,... Hygiene and health, by 

..and G.H, Betts. (Hygiene and health 
series. Book 1.) 2 v., illus. ete 
olis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1930. 30-32146 

Gwinn, Clyde W. Experimental study of 
college classroom teaching. (Contribu- 
tions to educ. of Geo. Peabody col. for 
teachers, no. 76.) 135 p. Nashville, Tenn. 
Geo. Peabody col. for teachers, 1930. 

30-32141 

Horner, Isaline B, Women under primitive 
Buddhism; laywomen and almswomen. 
(The Broadway oriental library.) 391 p. 
Lond., Routledge, 1930, 30-32282 

Jackson, Dunham, Theory of approximation, 
(American math. soc. Colloquium pub-« 
lications, vol. xi.) 178 p. N. Y., Amer- 
ican math. soc. 1930. 30-32147 

Jameson, Storm. Decline of merry Eng- 
land. 320 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1930. 30-32125 

Johnson, Guy B. Folk culture on St. Helena 
Island, S.C. (Univ. of N. C. Social study 
series.) 183 Chapel Hill, Univ. of 

30-32135 

Great moments in free- 

N. Y., Doubleday, 1930, 

31-26087 

348 p. 


Pp. 
N. C.,, press, 1930. 

Lansing, Marion F. 
dom, illus. 326 p. 


Lund, Fred. H. Emotions of men. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1930. 30-32175 
Lunt, Edw. C. Surety bonds. Rev.ed. 430 
p. N. Y., Ronald press co., 1930. 30-32274 
Walsh, W. T. Isabella of Spain, last ecru- 
sader, 515 p., plates. N. Y., McBride, 
1930. 3830-32127 
Wright, Quincy. Interpretations of Ameri- 
ean foreign policy (Lecures on Harris 
foundation, 1980), . .., ed. 260 p. Chi- 
cago, Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 
30-32273 
You and your life; new 
way of self-discovery. 114p, Okla. City, 
School of psychology press, 1930. 30-32168 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. Life of ant, trans. 
by Bernard Miall. 282 p. N.Y. Johm Day 
co., 1930. 31-26089 
Belief unbound; Prome- 


* Mont a 4 
In Ohio Is Advocated ‘uae eeilaioe for modern world. (Terry 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 24. 
A proposal that a committee of five 


lectures.) New Haven, Yale univ, 
press, 1930. 3830-32176 
Parks, Henry L. What are you worth? In- 
spirational sales talk selling you to you 
investments in human understanding. 99 
p. N., Y,, Parks, 1930. 30-32174 


98 p. 


need for new tax legislation and report| Presbyterian church in U. 8. A. Gen. as- 


the Ohio Legislature. 
By far the greatest and most impor- 
tant question to be considered by this 


'General Assembly is what legislation, if 
any, 1s necessary and should be passed| Reiter, Geo. Tax without a burden; 


pursuant to the tax amendment to the 
State Constitution adopted at the elee- 
tion held in November, 1929, and to bring 
our statutes into harmony with that 
amendment,” the resolution says, 
Governor George White stated orally 
that he thought such a committee could 
prepare the necessary legislation more 
readily than the regular legislative com- 


matters before them. He also said that 
the experts could make use of the find- 
ings of the committee appointed more 
than a year ago by his predecessor, for- 
mer Governor Myers Y. Cooper. Gover- 
nor White has urged the latter commit- 


| tee to complete its work by Feb, 1. 


|Assessment Ra 


_ No refund should be permitted on gaso- | 
line used in trucks operated solely within 
the boundaries of the Rainier National 
Park, the Washington Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has advised the State Treas- 








te Set 
On Kentucky Liquor 





Tax Commission Values Dis- 
tilled Spirits in Storage 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Jan. 24. 
_ Old whiskey and brandy stored in 
Kentucky warehouses will be assessed at 
$40 per barrel and $4 per case, accord- 


New whiskey manufactured and ware- 
housed between Aug. 31, 1929, and Sept. 


per case. 

The total valuation of distilled spirits 
stored in warehouses in the State is $7,- 
536,871 the assessment reveals. Figures 


to the assess- 





Columbia, Jan. 24. 


Discounts for advance payment of 
taxes in October and Meeoe loa 


changes in the 


the collec 


collecting 
collection. 


| while 10 
sufficiently 





tion 


present laws governing 


of 


taxes were recom- 


mended in the recent repo 
South Carolina Tax Geacaiieies. cr 
“Thousands of property taxpayers in 
the State have not been able to pay 
taxes promptly for the past few years,” 
the Commission says, “but an investiga- 
tion of the tax rolls of the counties will | 
disclose the fact that thou 
payers able to pay have 
quired to pay the taxes charged because 
the officials 


not been re- 


such taxes have not enforced | 


heavy 


aA 


9 ‘ 


’ 


By this| 





to induce every tax- 
a iesante oF won nthln 
v 


sands of tax-| Alaska—Educational Directory, 


“The accumulation or pyramiding of | Kans-—16th Ann. Rept. 
unpaid property taxes in a few years will | 
amount to as much as the value of the 
property,” the report says, “and thus, in 
a@ great may cases, the State and each 
subdivision of the State government im- 
posing taxes loses by such a procedure. 
We recommend that the laws governing 
the collection and/or payment of prop-| 
erty taxes be changed by providing for | 
the payment of such taxes during the 
month of October at a discount of 2/| 
per cent; during the month of November | 
at a discount of 1 per cent; during the | 
month of December at par, with an ex- 
tension of time to par any delinquent 
taxes during the month of January with 
on Feb 1 require the icsuemee si scan, | Minas Biennial Rept. of ‘Seate, Aviiter to 
tion returnable within 90 days. 
method some incentive will be offered for | 
the early payment of taxes, thus reliev-| Pa.—R 
ing interest payments on money bor- P 
rowed in anticipation of tax collections, 
er cent added on Jan. 1 will be 


7,008,676 and the 
,100. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 








1929-30. _ By Territorial Dept. of Educ. 
Leo W, Brewer, Comr. Juneau, 1930. 


charged with the duty of|Hawati—Laws Relating to Public Utilities 


Comm, of Territory—Pub. No, 58, Wal- 
Honolulu, 1930. 
of Comr. of Ins. 


ter Beale, Chairman. 


for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Submitted 
to Gov. by Chas. F. Hobbs, Comr. To- 
peka, 1930. 


Cases argued and determined in Su- 
preme Court, Feb. 15 to Je. 13, 1930—Vol. 
a Earl H. Hatcher, Reptr. Topeka, 


| Idaho—-20th Biennial Rept. of State Audi- 


tor, for period ended Sept. “30, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by E. G. Gallet, State 
Auditor. Boise, 1930. 


|S. Dak.—21st Biennial Rept. of Bd. of Char- 


ities and Correction, for period ended Je. 
30, 19380. Submitted to Gov, by J. F 
Halladay, Pres. Pierre, 1930. 

N. U,—18th Biennial Rept. of State Bd. of 
Public Welfare, for period ended Je. 30, 
1930, Submitted to Gov. by Chas. E. Til- 

Chairman. Concord, 1930. 


Legislature for f. yrs. ended Je. 30, 
1930. Ray P, Chase, State Auditor. St. 
Paul, 1930. 


ailroad Consolidations and State of 
a. Submitted to Public Service Comm. 
by Dr. Howard C. Kidd, Univ, of Pitts- 
burgh. Harrisburg, 1930. 

Iowa—15th Rept. of Iowa Library Comm. 
‘to Gov, for biennial period ended Je, 30, 
sana F..%fe a Wir ~ Cee an 


within 60 days, has been introduced in 


1, 1930, will be assessed at $20 per 1930 Census of Distribution. 
jbarrel; gin at $10 per barrel and $2.50 





School Yr. | 


sembly. Comm. on marriage, divorce and 
remarriage. .24 views of marriage from 

. «» ed. by Clarence A. Spaulding. 452 

p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. | 3830-32279 
Redfield, Edith 8. Seattle memories. 78 p., 
illus. Boston, Lothrop, 1930. 80-32133 
or, 
Individual capital augmentation tax sys- 
tem. 2d ed, rev. 177 p. Boston, Chris- 
topher pub. house, 1930. 30-32272 
uge, Earle U. Summary of investigations 
relating to extra-curricular activities, by 
. ..and Lucy H. Adams, J. P. Moore, Elsi 
Biakele’ and others. (Colo. teachers ¢Ol, 


educ, series, no. 9.) 304 p. Greeley, 
Col., Colo. state teachers coll., 1930. 
30-32142 


mittees which have a multitude of other | Sale-Harrison, Leonard. Wonders of great 


unveiling, remarkable book of Revelation, 
144 p. Harrisburg, Pa., L. Sale-Harrison, 
1930, 30-32172 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, amd not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Spain, Resources, Industries, Trade and 
Public Finance—T. I. B. No. 739, Bur, 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U,. 
S. Dept. of Commerce, Price, 10 cents, 

31-26280 








: World’s Exports of Coffee—T. P. S. No. 110, 


Bur, of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 
31-26282 


jing to the Tax Commission of that State. 1930 Census of Distribution. Retail Dis- 


tribution in Pocatello, Idaho. Free at 
Bur, of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Retail Dis- 
tribution in Palo Alto, Calif. Free at 
Bur, of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Commerce Yearbook, 1930—Vol. II, Foreign 
Countries. Bur. of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, $1. (23-26993) 


furnished the Commission show that | Industrial Employment Information Bull.— 
there are 149,049 barrels and 261,679 
jcases of old whiskey and 26,105 barrels 
of new whiskey on storage in the State. 
The old whiskey, accordin 
ment, is valued at 
new whiskey at $5 


Vol. X, No. 12, Dec., 1930. Employment 
Service, U. 8S. Dept. of Labor. Free. 
(L21-17) 


——eee 





Speed up your profits 
for 1931 24 & & 


4 Alnone week's time youcam 
all the new exhibits of 10,000 
—from 22 countries of 
Asia—at the Spring Trade Fai 
Leipzig, my. 

a A Whether your business 

new merchandise, semi-fin shed 


goods, or machinery and ty 
atrip to Leipzig will weed up your 
1931 buying—and profits. 


os ora to 7; the ar —_ 
neering am i t Fair, 

3500 echibitore! March | to 1. 

44 The trip is pleasant as well as 
profitable. [Let us supply details on 
the lines or cts in which 

are interested. Address — 

Trade Fair; Inc., Dept. Y-4, 11 
42nd Street, New York. 


LEEPZI 
TRADE FAI 


For 700 
the world’s ‘cans al 


cover 
firms 
and 
ia 
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xpress Agency 

Argues Claim for 
Intrastate Rights 

ere 


pany Will Burden Inter- 
stateCommerce ° 


-7 


Interstate commerce will be unduly 
burdened with costs if the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, a Delaware corporation, 
is not permitted to engage in intrastate 
commerce in Virginia, it has just. been 
argued by counsel for that company, 
Albert M. Hartung, before the . United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Agency against the Commonwealth of 


Virginia, No. 55 


The Railway Express Agency sought) 
relief from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, which af- 
firmed an order of the Corporation Com- 
mission. denying the company a certifi- 
cate of authority to do an intrastate 
express business in Virginia in conjunc-| 
tion with its interstate: business. 

Counsel for the appellants argued that | 
inasmuch as the Express Agency was the | 
successor to the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, which carried on both in- | 
trastate as well as interstate business| 
in Virginia by reason of a certificate 
which had been granted to it by the Cor- 
poration Commission, — the Express 
Agency should also be permitted to do so. | 

Little Increase In Cost 

In answering a query by Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes as to just how his or-| 
ganization would be benefited as an in-| 
terstate carrier by being permitted to en- 
gage in intrastate business, counsel for 
the Agency said that this extra intra- 
state business could be handled by the 
company with but very little increase in 
cost, no additional equipment or overhead 
being required for it. : J : 

The Agency’s gross receipts in Vir- 
ginia for 1928, he said, were $5,324,949. 
of which approximately $4,682,999 or 88 
per cent represented interstate business 
and $641,949 intrastate business. If a 
separate corporation were required in 
Virginia to handle the intrastate busi-| 
ness, separate trucks and different em- | 
Ployes would be needed fdr each company | 
and there would be great confusion and 
difficulty in segregation of intrastate| 
from interstate business, Mr. Hartung) 
said. 

The argument for the agency was 
summarized as follows: The Virginia 
constitutional provision as construed by 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of that} 
State, denying the right of appellant to 
do an intrastate business, places a di- 
rect burden on interstate commerce, and | 
is unlawful and void; (a) the power of} 
a State to exclude a foreign corpora- 
tion to do intrastate business is not ab- 
solute; it is relative; (b) the require- 
ment of the State of Virginia must fall 
in order that interstate commerce be 
not unduly burdened. 

The decision is in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States, guar- 
anteeing to citizens the equal protection 
of the laws (2) in depriving appellant 
of its right-to institute suits in the Fed-| 
eral courts and to remove suits from| 
the State to the Federal courts on the 
ground of diversity of citizenship; (b) 
by classification without any reasonable | 


basis. 
Declares Burden Placed 

Counsel for the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Collins Denny Jr., argued that the 
Commonwealth did not place any burden 
on interstate commerce by not permit- 
ting the Agency, a foreign corporation, 
to engage in intrastate commerce, “‘nor| 
do we withhold powers from this or any 
other foreign company. We merely don’t 
let them, under any conditions, do intra- 
state business. A burden presupposes 
some active requirement. This case is 
a question of excluding this foreign 
company altogether in intrastate busi- 
ness, and places no requirement on it 
whatsoever.” 

Virginia holds that under no condi- 


|but just because the Cheney Award was | 
|available for donation was no cause for 


Surveying Panama 
‘Highway From Air 


Army Planes Mapping Terri- 
tory for Inter-American 
Road Group 


The Army Air Corps in the Panama 
Canal Department has completed the 
heoseeey photographic flights pertain- 
ing to the survey for that part of the 
|proposed Inter-American highway in 
| Panama. 
| Last Fall, on request of the govern- 
|ment of Costa Rica, the proposed route 
through that country, was photographed 
|by the Army Air Corps. 
| The War Department will continue its 
| cooperation in this Work as far as prac- 
| ticable, 
| This 





survey is being made by the 


|ican Highway Reconnaissance Surveys. 
(Issued by Department of War.) 


Withholding of 1930 


Prize Recommended 


By Air Corps Board 


Cheney Award Should Be 
Given Only for ‘Highly 
Meritorious Act’, Chief of 
Air Corps Declares 


treme. fortitude, or self-sacrifice in a 
humanitarian interest”? by an Air Corps 


Department of War announced Jan. 24. | 
Although “the worth of several in-| 


nized by the selection board, the De- 
partment explained, the decision was} 
reached that the prize “should not be) 
cheapened by being awarded for any 
but a highly meritorious act.” 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Heroic Conduct Recognized | 

Although recognizing the worth of the 
several instances of heroic conduct on| 
the part of the Air Corps fliers during | 
the past year, the board of officers which | 
considers recommendations for awards} 
and trophies in the Air~Corps recom-| 
mended that the Cheney Award for 1930) 
should not be made, but that the award 
fund be maintained in the custody of 
the trustee. This award, which is given 
each year for the outstanding act of} 
valor or extreme fortitude or self-sacri- 
fice in a humanitarian interest, and car- 
ries with it an emolument of $500, is 
most highly prized by Air Corps Regu- 
lar or Reserve officers and enlisted 
men eligible to receive it. : 

“So high a standard of heroic self- 
sacrifice had been set by the three pre- 
vious winners of the award, that the 
Board of Awards was of the opinion that! 
it should not be cheapened by being | 
awarded for any but a highly meri-| 
torious act,” stated Major General James 
E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps, who} 
approved the recommendation of the) 
Board. “Several heroic acts were per- 
formed during 1930 by members of the | 
Air Corps, which have been suitably | 
recognized by other awards or citations, | 


donating it without considering the high 
purpose for which it was established.” 

The Cheney Award was established in 
memory of First Lieutenant William H. 
Cheney, Air Corps, who was killed in 
an air collision at Foggia, Italy, on Jan. 
20,1918. The donors are Mrs. Mary L. 
Scofield, Peterboro, N. H., and Mrs. Ruth 
Cheney Streeter, Morristown, .N. 
mother and sister, respectively, of Lieu- 
tenant Cheney. 

Three members of the Air Corps have 
previously received this award. In 1927 
it was bestowed upon Master Sergeant 
Harry Chapman for conspicuous bravery 








tion shall a foreign public service cor- 
poration not doing business within the 
State before 1902, come into the State) 
and carry on intrastate business. Mr. 
Denny stated in his argument that the 
“interpretation given by the Supreme} 
Court of Appeals: of Virginia to section 
163 of the Constitution of Virginia does 
no violence to the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution, nor does that 
interpretation unlawfully burden the in- 
terstate commerce of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. 

“The power of a State to exclude a| 
corporation from doing business within 
its borders is limited by two conditions: 
First, a State may not prevent the} 
transaction of interstate business within 
its borders; second, it may not exclude 
a corporation in the employ or under 
the control of the Federal Government. 
That interpretation does not unduly bur- 
den interstate commerce.” 


Connecticut Inspectors 
To Study Auto Defects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


placed gasoline tank, or some other de- 
fect which might easily cause fire. In 
the same manner other serious results 
will be tabulated and studied. 

“Car buying on a safety basis is not 
yet here,” says the bulletin. “That is, 
it is not practiced in a degree propor- | 
tionate with purchasing because of spec-| 
tacular features. If any argument is| 
needed to prove this assertion, we might 
consider car advertising to see what| 
features are emphasized: ‘Speed,’ “New| 
Design,’ ‘More Power,’ ‘Greater Com- 
fort,’ ‘Bigger and Better,’ ‘Freewheel- 
ing.’ Comfort, performance, and econ-| 
omy are stressed. But where is safety? 
In advertising it is secondary; often it 
is neglected entirely. Why does this 
situation exist? Is there any other rea- 
son that the individual does not demand} 
safety? . 

“Suppose a few thousand citizens ask 
for, or even notice the safety equipment, | 
is it not true that their demands will) 
be met and that more highway safety| 
will result? 

“When we have a detailed record of 
the performance of all makes of cars, 
we will probably know the cars that are 
Prone to certain types of accidents and 
mechanical failures, At present we can | 
onty assume that there is unintentional | 
trading upon the buyers’ willingness to 
consider all cars equal in safety. It be-| 
hooves the individual to investigate care- 
fully, to shop around before he decides, 
and always to keep in mind the legal 
maxim ‘Let the buyer beware.’ This is 

law, sustained through the ages. 

t him be cautious, and whatever else 
he papeutahs to, demand safety.” 








in the Airship Roma disaster which oc- 
curred in February, 1921. In 1928 Lieu- 
tenant Uzal G. Ent, Air Corps, received 
the award for his heroism during the 
National Elimination Balloon Races. He} 
was aide to Lieutenant Paul Evert, pilot 
of a balloon. When their balloon was 
struck by lightning Lieutenant Evert was | 
killed and the balloon caught fire. In-| 
stead of jumping with his parachute, | 
Lieutenant Ent remained in the burning | 
balloon endeavoring to revive his com- | 
panion, despite the danger of the balloon 
exploding at any moment. | 

In 1929 the award was made to Lieu- | 
tenant William A. Matheny, Air Corps, } 
who, when the bombing plane in which 
he and his co-pilot, Lieutenant Dwight | 





the Nicaraguan jungles en route to Pan- 
ama and caught fire, rushed into the} 
flames and dragged his companion away | 
from the burning wreckage. 

Although the income from the trust | 
fund exceeds $500 per year, which is the | 
amount of the cash donation, the re- 
mainder, including the unawarded sum 
for 1930, is placed in a sinking fund for | 
possible use in case more than a single | 
individual is recommended for the award. | 


Rate Decisions | 
Announced 


By the I.C.C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 24 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarizeé as follows: 


No. 20032,—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. v. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad: Rate 
charged on uncorrugated fiberboard paper 
boxes, knocked down flat, in carloads, from 
Monroe, Mich., to Minneapolis, Minn., found 
unreasonable except during certain periods. | 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 20193.—Harry Schimmel vy. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad: 1. Combination rates | 
charged on cotton linters, in bales, in| 
carloads, from points in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to destinations in 
central dnd trunk-line territories found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 2. Joint 
through rates on the same commodity from 
and to the same territories found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

No. 20842.—Carpenter Paper Co. v. Chi- 
eago & Alton Railroad: Finding in our 
former report, 152 I. C. C, 413, that the 
claim for reparation on a carload of paper 
pulpboard from Indianapolis, Ind, to 
Omaha, Nebr., was not barred, reversed. | 

No. 22162 and related cases.—Brown | 
Produce Co. vy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway: Upon reconsideration, rates on 
potatoes, in carloads, from points in Colo- 
rado, Idaho and Utah to Muskogee, Okla., 
found not unreasonable in the past, but un- 
reasonable for the future. Reasonable basis 
prescribed for the future. Finding in prior 
report, 165 I. C. C. 85, reversed and that 
in 139 I, C. C, 4 modified in part. 


|technical committee on the Inter-Amer- | 


Recommendation has been made that | 
the Cheney Award, an annual prize for| 
“the outstanding act of valor, or ex-| 


| hereby amended to read as follows: 
pilot should not be made for 1930, the | 


stances of heroic conduct” was recog-| formed of all new construction, exten- 
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| (Continued from Page 1.] 
| time to time designate) will under nor- 
| mal conditions and under honest, efficient, 
| and economical management and reason- 
| able expenditurs for maintenance of way, 
structures, and’ equipment, earn an ag- 
gregate net railway operating income 
| equal, as nearly as may be, to such fair 
|return. The fact that such aggregate net 
railway operating income falls below 
| such amount in times of economic de- 
pression or rises above it in times of 
economic prosperity shall not necessarily 
be regarded as a reason for raising or 
reducing rates, as the case may be; but 
| the duty of the Commission in the exer- 
cise of sound discretion shall be to 
maintain so far as possible a general 
| level of rates which over a period of 
years will produce earnings consistent | 
with the principles, above set forth, to} 
be observed in the determination of the} 
fair return; and the Commission shall} 
| initiate, modify, establish, or adjust | 
rates to ‘the extent that it may find 
necessary in the full performance of the 
| foregoing duty. 


| Revision Necessary as 
Property Values Change 


“Section 3. Paragraph (f) of séction | 
|19a of the Interstate Commerce Act is| 


wh § df Upon completion of the original 
valuations herein provided for the Com- 
mission shall thereafter keep itself in- 


sions, improvements, retirements, or | 
other changes in the condition, quantity, 
use and classification of the property of 
all common carriers, and of the cost of 
all additions and betterments thereto and 
all changes in the investment tkerein, in| 
order that it may have available at all | 
times the information deemed by it to 
be necessary to enable it to revise and | 
correct its previous inventories and 
classifications of the properties; but it 
shall not ascertain or report new valua- 
tions except when it has occasion to 
make use thereof.” 

Excerpts from the Commission’s let- 
ter, which discusses the general railroad | 
situation in the country today in con- | 
nection with its observations on recap- | 
ture and rate-making follow: 

Among other things, S. 4005 proposed 
extensive changes in the provisions of 
section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act with respect to the recapture of 
excess earnings. In our communications 
of May 17 we agreed that these pro- 
visions are in need of change, but did not 
approve the change proposed in S. 4005. 
As a substitute we suggested an alterna- 
tive plan. We went on to say, however, 
that_in connection with any recapture of 
excess earnings, whéther under the 
present law or under any amendment 
thereof, there “are certain difficulties and 
dangers which offer some considerable 
menace to the public interest.” These dif- 
ficulties and dangers we endeavored to 
explain, concluding with the statement | 
that “whether or not it is unwise, all 
things considered, to retain in the law 
the _— of recapturing excess earnings 
is, therefore, a debatable question which 


| 
| 





merits serious consideration.” We did| 
not at that time undertake to pass upon | 
that question, 

Since that time we have given it| 
further thought, and in our recent annual 


report to Congress we expressed the 
opinion that the “wise course to pursue 
is to repeal the recapture provisions in 
their entirety, rather than to attempt to 
improve them by amendment.” The 
reasons for this opinion are stated fully 
at pages 86-90 of the report and it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here in any 
detail. Briefty, they were based upon: 

1, The difficulty of utilizing the excess 
funds, after they are recaptured, in ways 


which will be appropriate and beneficial } 


to the public interest. 

_2. The enormous expense and consump- 
tion of time and effort, for both the Gov- 
ernment and the railroads, involved in the 
process of recapture. 


8. The menace of extensive and pro- 
longed litigation, over numerous matters 
involved in recapture, under circum- 
stances which may be conducive to the 
establishment of principles which will 
have a far-reaching and unfavorable ef- 
fect upon the public regulation of rail- 


}roads and utilities generally. 


In addidtion it may be said that even 
in theory the need for recapture is not 


now so impressive as perhaps it appeared | 


when the plan was first formulated. 

The railroads have never been able, 
since 1920, to obtain the aggregate earn- 
ings contemplated by section 15a and 
they are faced with continually increas- 
ing competition from other forms of 
transportation. Moreover, differences 
in earnings between individual carriers 
seem likely to be materially lessened “by 
the gradual progress of unification, and 
our power over divisions of joint rates 
affords a means of adjusting earnings 
to some extent as between strong and 
weak lines. 

Furthermore, certain railroads which 
have an enviable reputation for finan- 
cial strength owe this strength to the 
fact that they are undercapitalized, in 
comparison with the values of their 
properties, and vice versa certain rail- 
roads which are weak financially owe 
their weakness to overcapitalization. Be- 
eause of this situation there are many 
strong railroads which are in little or 
no danger of recapture, whereas it 
threatens various railroads which are 
weak. 


Your attention is called to the fact} 


that the elimination of the recapture 
provisions is favored for similar reasons 
in the communications to you on S. 4005 
submitted by the general solocitor and 
assistant general solicitor of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissioners and by the chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. * * * 

Both of these communications condemn 
the formula in section 15a for deter- 
mining the general rate level as economi- 
cally unsound. They point out that it 
takes no account of industrial conditions, 
of the volume of traffic moving, or of 
the value of the service to the shippers. 

Strictly administered, it would lower 
freight rates in times of general pros- 
perity, when traffic moves freely, and 
raise them in times of financial depres- 
sion, when little traffic moves. The opin- 
ion is expressed by the representative of 
the League that the carriers should share 
in general prosperity and be permitted 
to accumulate earnings as a_ reserve 
against hard times. The regulation of 
freight rates is spoken of as an “intensely 


practical problem,” to be solved only 
“by dint of much research and long con- 
tinued study and observation.” 


It is said to have been “demonstrated 
that the law is impracticable and that 
freight rate structures cannot be jug- 
gled about to fit the rapidly vacillating 
revenues. from year to year and from 
season to season.” 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, in his communica- 
tion to your committee, states: 


“There is, however, a wide difference 
of opinion among students of the ques- 
'tion as to whether rates are in reality 
| made on any rate base, regardless of the 
question whether or not such rate base 
correctly expresses value. Many think 
that rates, instead of being ascertained 
'by reference to ‘values of property or 
;rate bases, are the product of commer- 
|cial and economic conditions.” 


The question thus raised with refer- 
ence to the repeal of section 15a in its 
entirety deserves most serious consider- 
ation. We are directed by that section 
to “initiate, modify, establish, or adjust” 
rates so that the carriers as a whole, 
or as a whole in certain rate groups or 
territories, will under proper conditions 
of management earn an aggregate net 
railway operating income equal, as 
nearly as may be, to a fair return upon 
the aggregate value of the property 
which they use in the service of trans- 
portation. 


That fair return we have fixed at 5.75 
|per cent. In the administration of this 
provision we have been obliged to pro- 
|ceed with incomplete information as to 
the aggregate value of the property and 
|to rely upon estimates. The represent- 
atives of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners are 
correct in stating, in their communica- 
tion to you, that “if the law is continued 
unchanged, and complied with, it will re- 
quire a large valuation force constantly 
at work, and the Commission will never 
have a current completed valuaticn of 
all roads.” * * * 


Estimates Based on 
Varying Valuation 


With reference to the estimates of 
value which we have employed in the 
administration of section 15a, we had 
this to say in Excess Income of St. Louis 
& O’Fallon Ry. Co., 124 I. C. C. 3, 33: 

“It appears, therefore, that since the 
price revolution brought about by the 
World War, the railroads have not had 
nor have they sought returns based upon 
‘values’ swollen in harmony with the rise 
in general price level. Since the passage 
of the transportation act, 1920, we have 
allowed them rates intended to produce, 
on the average, a fair return upon ag- 
gregate values far below, in all prob- 
ability, the values which would have re- 
sulted from the current reproduction cost 
doctrine.” 

These estimates, moreover, were made 
upon much the same plan as was fol- 
lowed in the determination of value in 
the case cited, a plan. which was con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in St. L. 
& O’Fallon R. Co. v. U. S., 279 U. S. 461. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Jan. 27. 





‘Survey Conducted in 46 Large Cities Shows 


Nearly Five Million Persons Are Unemployed 


[Continued from Page 2.] ! 
now exists, it would appear that the 
estimated unemployment of 1,810,000 to} 
1,990,000 in these cities is between 39} 
and 40 per cent of the total unemploy-| 
ment in the entire United States. 

“Figured on this basis, total unem-| 
ployment in the first week of December 
was between 4,600,000 and 5 060,000;’ 


Employment and unemployment in families canvassed by agents of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
December 8-9, 1930: Families, A; persons, B; wage or salary earners, 
employed part time, E; whofly unemployed, 


wholly ‘unemployed, J. Ratios: 


Akron 
Atlanta 


| Canfield, were flying was forced down in| Baltimore 


Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Chicago . F 
North Chicago 
East Chicago 
West and South 
Cincinnati eta 
Cleveland 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines 
Detroit re or Prery ee 
Fall River .. 
Grand Rapids 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City, 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester, N. 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
New Orleans ......... abies heetexece ghisae hia 
New York City .. 
Bronx eae 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
Queens : 
Richmond 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 4 
Philadelphia a 
North Philadelphia .... 


est Pailadaiphis .;..................... 


South Philadelphia 
Frankford-Kensington 
Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R. I, 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Seattle : 
St. Louis 
Co'ored districts 
Other districts 
Toledo j 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington, Del. Brita 
Winston-Salem, N, C. ..... 


All cities 


but, in view of the liberal estimate of 
unemployment among the higher grade 
salaried workers (who were not included 
in the metropolitan survey), it seems 
probable that the total number of wholly 


unemployed persons in the United States 
in the first week of December, 1930, 
was between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 


total, C; wage 
F. Percentage, wage or sa 


Cc 
1,649 
3,320 
12,421 
1,886 
13,254 
2,453 
7,925 
662 
44,110 
18,824 
8,608 
16,678 
7,729 
10,109 
2,605 
1,967 
1,091 
14,988 
2,941 
1,676 
3,115 
883 
4,482 
7,637 
3,402 
1,044 
3,702 
5,129 
7,117 
98,493 
14,178 
38,820 
26,222 
15,076 
4,197 
2,554 
701 
1,399 
27,656 
9,996 
4,924 
7,361 
5,375 
8,905 
1,148 
1,544 
5,906 
2,846 
4,795 
789 
3,500 
2,110 
18,370 
2,238 
16,132 
2,630 
618 
1,382 
2,212 

204 


855,759 


D 
122 
2,062 
7,266 
802 
8,045 
1,089 
3,954 
342 
23,394 
10,192 
4,604 
8,598 
4,036 
4,786 
1,425 
1,441 
659 
5,012 
1,331 
767 
1,389 
605 
2,779 
4,828 
1,560 
461 
1,838 
2,387 
4,316 
60,802 
9,336 
23,006 
15,152 
10,310 
2,998 
1,512 
515 
1,001 
14,131 
5,476 
2,982 
3,213 
2,460 
4,525 
680 
903 
2,414 
1,701 
2,173 
565 
2,317 
1,319 
9,794 
1,015 
8,779 
1,136 
$27 
693 
1,081 
424 


195,309 


B 
4,636 
7,025 

29,576 
4,998 
34,370 
6,592 
21,042 
1,622 
106.957 
46,515 
17,838 
42,604 
18,252 
25,265 
6,231 
4,667 
2,969 
42,585 
6,490 
4,823 
6,849 
2.035 
9,688 
18,904 
7,261 
2,552 
7,478 
14,009 
16,186 
254,875 
37,914 
104,250 
62,691 
38,727 
11,293 
6,958 
1,770 
3,519 
65,935 
23,767 
12,235 
17,355 
12,578 
23,475 
3,364 
3,948 
14,485 
6,602 
11,914 
2.323 
8,674 
5,613 
40,738 
4,133 
36,605 
7,120 
1,539 
3,830 
5,228 
1,957 


886,929 


3,282 
1,547 
2,912 

535 
2,220 
1,476 

10,890 
1,251 
9,639 
1,659 

393 
882 
1,233 
484 


213,787 7 


2,766 


or about 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons with gainful occupations. 

“It must be remembered that: such a 
figure is only a very rough approxima- 
tion, being based upon a number of as- 
esagens tee unfortunately cannot be 


verified at the present time,” the report 
concluded. 


Company in 46 cities, 


of salary earners: employed full time, D; 


lary earners: employed full time, G; employed part time, H; 
persons per family, K; wage or salary earners per family, L: 


mw 


E 
568 
607 


F 
359 
651 

2,389 
480 
2,979 
573 
2,008 
105 
11,586 
4,656 
2,421 
4,509 
1,674 
2,472 
480 
284 
205 


G 
43.8 
62.1 
58.5 
42.5 
60.7 
44.4 
49.9 
51.6 
53.0 
54.2 


H 
34.4 
18.3 
22.3 
32.0 
16.8 
32.2 
24.8 
32.5 
20.7 
211 
18.4 
21.4 
26.1 
28.2 
26.9 
12.3 
20.8 
4,521 36.4 
913 5.¢ 23.7 
406 458 : 
918 
158 
862 
1,617 
889 
275 
1,092 
1,164 
1,596 
22,900 
3,136 
9,530 
6,973 
2,635 
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Postal Service 


Plan for New Line 
In West Is Favored 


Examiner Submits Report on 
Project in San Joaquin 
County, Calif. 


Recommendation that the Western Pa- 
cific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe ‘railroads be authorized to build 
jointly a line of railroad across the 
Boggs tract and Rough and Ready Island 
in San Joaquin County, California, to 
serve the City of Stockton and the de- 
velépment of a deep water port at that 
point now in progress, was made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Jan. 
24 by proposed report of Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan. (Finance Docket 
No. 8098 and related cases.) 

Similar proposals of the Southern Pa- 


cific Company and the City of Stockton 
as to the construction of railroad lines 
should be denied, the examiner recom- 
mended. 


“In the event the Southern Pacific 
shall agree to participate with the West- 
ern Pacific and the Santa Fe in the con- 
struction of the line recommended 
herein,” said the report, “then the appli- 
cation of the Southern Pacific in so far 
as it seeks authority to construct an ex- 
tension for the purpose of connecting 
with said line should be granted.” 


Postal Department 
Expands Its Carrier 
Delivery in Cities 


Communities Adjacent to 
Large Centers and Num- 
ber of Villages Also Are 
Given Added Service 


City delivery service was established 
by the Post Office Department in 80 ad- 
ditional cities during the 1930 fiscal year, 
bringing the total number of cities pos- 
sessing such service up to 3,050, ac- 


cording to information just made public 
at the Post Office Department. 


Further information, made available at 

the Post Office Deparfment follows: 
Cities Given Service 

City and village delivery services are 
established in additional offices and vil- 
lages when requisite conditions are pres- 
ent and good administration warrants 
such action. City delivery service pro- 
vides for the delivery of mail by letter 
carriers and my be established in cities 
of not less than 10,000 population or at 
post offices where the gross receipts for 
the preceding fiscal year amounted to 
$10,000 or more. 

An increase in the number of cities to 
which city delivery service was extended 
for the first time was made during the 
1930 fiscal year over the 1929 year, 
when such service was extended to 71 
additional cities, 


Village Delivery Expanded 


Within the last fiscal year village de- 
livery service was established in 54 ad- 
ditional communities, and at the close of 
the year was in operation in 763 of the 
country’s villages. Village delivery serv- 
ice may be established under such regu- 
lations as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe, in towns and villages having 
post offices of the second and third class 
and in communities adjacent to cities 
having city delivery. 

It is the policy of the Post Office De- 
partment to establish village delivery 
service in cities, towns, and villages not 
meeting requirements for city delivery 
service, but where the gross annual re- 
ceipts of the post office amount to $5,000 
per annum or more and the population 
within the improved area to be served 
by the village carrier is 1,500 or more. 
Within this area there must be suitable 
street lights and signs, sidewalks, and 
crosswalks, and the business houses and 
dwelling must be properly numbered and 
provided with mail receptacles. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed in the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24192.—Richmond Mica Co., Richmond, 
Va., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
Excessive and unreasonable rates and mini- 
mum weights on shipments of crude, waste or 
scrap mica from Portland, Conn., and 
Keene, Cardigan, Bristol, and Rumney, N. 
H., to Richmond, Va. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and a minimum of not less 
than 60,000 pounds and reparation. 

No. 24190.—The Brown-Bevis Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., v. Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western Railroad et al. Against 
rate of $2.03 per 100 pounds on carload ship- 
ments of machinery—road graders—from 
Indianapolis to Los Angeles, as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.70. 
Ask for reparation. 

No. 24193.—C. Bruce Mace, Dixon, Calif., 
v. Southern Pacific Railroad et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on cattle, calves, and 
sheep from Mindon, Mason, and Hudson, 
Nev., to Dixon, Calif. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24194.—Wheeler Lumber Bridge and 
Supply Co., Des Moines, Iowa, v. Fernwood, 
Columbia & Gulf Railroad. Against the ap 
plication of a local rate of 38 cents from 
Grenado, Miss., to Pattonsburg, Mo., as un- 
just, unreasonable and illegal. Ask for repa- 
ration and the amendment of tariffs to pro- 
vide for the elimination of fourth section 
departures. 

No. 24191.—J. C. Penney Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Against the assessment of rates on 
hats and caps, New York and St. Louis to 
points in Minnesota on basis of double first 
class less carload lot shipments as unjust 
and unreasonable and against the absence in 
Jones’ and Speiden’s tariffs of a provision for 
maximum basis of rates to Minnesota desti- 
nations. Ask for cease and desist order, and 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation, 

No. 24195.—The Powrine Co., Denver, 
Colo., ‘Vv. Belt Railway of Chicago, et al. 
Against rates of $1.03 from Coraopolis, and 
97% cents from Cleveland, on shipments of 

etroleum lubricating oil, tank cars, to 

enver, Colo., as unjust, unreasonable and 
excessive. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation, 


¥ 
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Work Under Way 
To Standardize 
Merchant Fleet 


Technical Aid Available to 
Eliminate Waste in Dupli- 
cation of Specifications 
And Designs 


Since the creation of the American 
Marine Standards Committee in June 
jot 1923, four technical divisions have 
; been organized under the Committee to 
help in carrying on the work of stand- 
ardizing ships and shipping equipment 
in the American Merchant Marine, ac- 
cording to the secretary of the Commit- 
tee, A. V. Bouillion, whese statement re- 
,cently was made public by the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
— The statement follows in full 
ext: 

The movement to bring about cellective 
standardization in the marine field wes 
initiated at a conference held at the iY 
rine Exposition in November, 1922, unde 
the auspices of the American Marine A 
sociation. Prior thereto standardizati 
of ship fittings and equipment had been 
practiced only by individual shipbuilders, 
shipowners and manufacturers,  al- 
though attempt was made by the Emer- 
‘gency Fleet Corporation to establish 
some national standards in carrying out 
the war shipbuilding program. 

Committee Aims Listed 

The conference was suggested by the 
Department of Commerce to discuss the 
possibility of simplification of practice 
and eliminstion of waste in the marine 
industry with the idea that waste in con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
ships could be reduced through unifica- 
tion of design and specifications for 
Lumerous fittings, materials, and items of 
equipment susceptible to standardization. 

A committee was appointed, which met 
at the Department of Commerce in De- 
cember, 1922, and tentatively planned 
steps to form a permanent organization. 
Subsequent. meetings resulted in the or- 
ganization in June, 1923, of the Ameri- 
can Marine Standards Committee, as a 
national association of marine and re- 
lated interests, to be self-governed 
through the annual election, from and by 
the membership, of an executive board. 

_ The field of activities comprises de- 
sign construction, and manufacture of 
hulls, machinery, equipment, and fittings 
for ships and port facilities and their 
maintenance and operation, particularly 
in relation to the merchant marine of 
the United States. The objects are (a) 
to encourage, promote, adopt, and pro- 
mulgate standards, rules, or recom- 
mendations, to bring about simplified 
practice in the marine field; (b) to co- 
operate with any individual or group 
engaged in the study or promotion of 
simplified practice in fields of engineer- 
ing, commerce, and industry here and 
abroad on projects affecting the marine 


industry. 
Support Granted at Start 

At the outset the marine industry +& 
at a low ebb and inclination was lack- 
ing to undertake the work at its expense. 
This was overcome through cooperation 
of the United States Shipping Board and 
the Department of Commerce. The 
former supplied a secretary and the De- 
partment of Commerce furnished office 
facilities, assistance, and incidental ex- 
penses for organization and administra- 
tion. This arrangement has since pre- 
vailed and the -results achieved have 
been made possible only through this 
governmental cooperation. However, all 
concerned have liberally responded to re- 
quests for data, technical service, travel 
expenses to meetings, and, in some cases, 
staff members of various organizations 
have devoted’ much time to the work. 

Most of the members of the original 
committee have been repeatedly elected 
to the executive board. This has made 
possible a continuity of policy conducive 
to good progress. 

The technical activities are carried on 
under the direction of technical commit- 
tees. The secretary’s office is the clear- 
ing house and correlating center for the 
administrative and technical activities. 
Four technical divisions have so far been 
organized—viz, hull details, engineering 
(machinery) details, ship operation de- 
tails and supplies, port facilities—each of 
which is headed by a technical commit- 
tee, the members of which are recruited 
at large independently of the member- 
ship. The governing rules are flexible 
and permit simple: procedure under all 








circumstances. The subjects dealt with 
are greatly diversified. 


States Asked to ‘Airmark’ 
Roads to Guide Svisiny 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


used as guides by pilots, who identify 
them as best they can—we are writing 
to urge the importance of furthering the 
work of highway marking.” 

The importance attached by the Aero- 
nautics Branch to highways as aids to 
air navigation is indicated by the fact 
that its new series of sectional airway 
maps, the first of which has recently been 
issued, show the routes of Federal and 
State Highways, and give their official 
numbering. Highways stand out very 
clearly when viewed from the air, and 
hence are among the pilot’s best land- 
marks. When properly marked to facili- 
tate their identification, these arteries of 
motor travel constitute a very helpful 
aid to air navigation. 

A uniform method for marking high- 
ways was published by the Aeronautics 
Branch more than a year ago, and since 
that time many important roads have 
been properly marked, but many others 
have yet to be provided with signs giv- 
ing the road number in characters 
|clearly legible from an airplane. 

The markings recommended for this 
purposé are very simple, involving in 
each instance the official route number 
preceded by the letter “US” in the case of 
Federal highways, or by the State ab- 
breviation for State highways. Wher- 
ever practical the lettering should be 
done directly on the pavement, with 
characters from 10 to 30 feet in height, 
as the width of the paving may permit, 
The markings should read from west to 
east or south to north, depending upon 
the general direction of the highway, 
and should be placed at intersections 
with other highways and at intervals— 
preferably 10 miles, but not to exceed 
| 20 miles—elong the routes, 

A good grade of either chrome yel 
or, white traffic paint, preferably t 
coats, may be used for this work. It is 
recommended, however, that the chrome 
yellow be used wherever possible. In the 
case of bad colored pavements, the 
chrome ee ow characters may be out- 
lined in black. 
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Public Utilities 


Oklahoma Opinion 


isconsin Rulin 
Wisco D On Medical Service 


On Utilities’ Sale | 
Of Common Stock 


Commissions on Transac- 
tions May Not Be Capital- 


Where Employe Rejected 
Employer’s Offer 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 24. 


Claim Is Denied for Operation 


Where an employer offered adequate 


* 
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Radio 
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Workmen’s 


Compensation 


Development of Power Utility in West 
Is Described at Federal Investigation 


* 


Transcript of Testimony Before Trade Commission Relates 


ized, Order of State Rail- 
road Group Says 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan. 24. 


Commissions on the sale of common 
stock, when paid to affiliated companies, 
may not be capitalized by a public util- 
ity, according to an order just issued by 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 
and investment in undeveloped water 
power sites likewise’ may not be made 
a part of the rate base. ; 

The order was made upon an applica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. for a determination of proper ac- 
counting practices. 

ngerning commissions on common 
sod Toile, the order states that the 
utility reported payments aggregating 
$¥$32,252 up to August, 1929, since which 
time. no such commissions have been 
paid. 

Agreement Was Suggested 


“It has been suggested,” the Commis- 
sion said, “that, inasmuch as the devel- 
opment period of the utility has been 
practically passed, the company would 
agree to pay no further commissions if 
permission were granted to capitalize 
the amount which had been paid up to 
August, 1929. 

“The Commission is convinced that the 
commissions allowed in the past, which 
we understand amounted to $5 per share 
paid to an affiliated company, do not 
represent true and actual costs of mar- 
keting the stock. As a result of the 
community of control of the companies 
concerned in the sale and purchase of 
the common, stock it is quite apparent 
that the expense incurred in marketing 
the securities was not justified. What 
it would have cost to market the securi- 
ties had Athe conditions been different 
is all that can reasonably and fairly be 
allowed as commission on the sale of 
common stock. . ’ 

“Inasmuch as the transfer of securi- 
ties took place entirely within affiliated 
companies it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that any material expense was in- 
curred in the transaction. The Commis- 
sion finds therefore that the Commis- 
sions on the sale of common stock to 
affiliated companies under the conditions 
that prevailed in the present case are 
not a proper charge to fixed capital ac- 
counts and should not be capitalized. The 
full amount of such commissions that 
have been capitalized in the past must 
be written out of the fixed capital rec- 
ords and no such charges may be capi- 
talized in the future. The full amount 
of such commissions is to be shown in 
an account separate from the fixed capi- 
capital accounts and must be reported 
as g separate balance sheet item in the 
andial reports to the Commission.” 


Referring to the company’s investment 


in undeveloped water power sites, the 


Commission mentioned certain tracts of 


Ign purchased ‘in advance of present 
needs, which gives it control of certain 
water power sites for future power re- 
quirements. 
Future Needs Outlined 
“In most of the above cases,” the or- 


der continues, “the utility owns but @ 


small portion of the:total acreage neces- 


sary for water power development. It 


is the contention of the.utility that man- 
agement must look far enough into the 
future in providing for growing power 
requirements not to handicap the com- 
pany when the generating capacity is 
needed, and that therefore it would only 
be fair to allow the utility to set up 
in its capital structure the purchase cost 
of the power sites plus five years’ inter- 
est and taxes from date of purchase. 
“There does not. appear to be any sound 
or logical reason for allowing such idle 
investment to be included in the fixed 
capital accounts. The fixed capital ac- 
counts are intended primarily to reflect 
the original cost of the property used 
and useful in utility service, the fair 
value of which is to be included in the 
rate base in all rate cases. To allow 


medical and surgical attention to an in- 
jured employe as prescribed by section 
7288, C. O. S, 1921, as amended, but the 
employe voluntarily received.such serv- 
ices elsewhere with successful result, an 


et al. 


ical attention elsewhere, no 


| the court explained. 


Bill Is Introduced 
In New Jersey to 





Says Commissioner 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 24. 


A bill (A. 51) has just been introduced 
in the New Jersey Legislature by Assem- 
blyman George Grimm to provide a new 
law on bills of sale of motor vehicles. 
It is designed to expedite registration 
and to permit the prosecution of auto- 
mobile thieves, according to the State 
: Motor Vehicle Commissioner, Harold G. 


Hoffman. 


able.” 


| . ° ee . 
| lation of its provisions, he said. 


Study Made of Similar Laws 


in full text: 


motor clubs and other 


title law. 


these automobiles in this State. 


Department complete 
control over titles 


supervision of this Department 


owners. 


award of the State Industrial. Commis- 
sion to forthwith tender to the claimant 
a necessary operation should be vacated, 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma held 
Jan. 20 in the case of Federal Mining 
& Smelting Co. et al. v. Montgomery 


The award was construed by the court 
as a direction for payment of the cost 
of the operation. Since the employer per-;ton Water Power Company. I call as 
formed all duties as gry re to 

spitalization, the court said, and since 
te aacdors tal elected to sackive med-| already has been sworn and has testified 
liability 
therefor attached to the employer. It 
is only when the employer refuses to; lows: 
grant necessary medical and surgical aid 
that the employe can secure such serv- 
ices himself at the employer’s expense, 


Cover Auto Titles 


Proposed Law Would Ex- 
pedite Registration and 
Permit Theft Prosecution, | 


Mr. Hoffman described the present bill 
of sale law as “ineffective and unenforce- 
It has been in force 10 years 
and Mr. Hoffman has been unable to find 
|a record of a single conviction for vio- | another interstate line under construc- 


The bill was drafted under my imme- 
diate direction and supervision by at- 
{torneys representing this Department, 
organizations, 
after many conferences, submission of 
a number of drafts, and after careful 
study and consideration of automobile 
title laws of other States, and the act 
generally known as the certificate of 
It is the opinion of experts 
on automobile title laws, and also the 
opinion of this Department, that this 
act is the latest word on automobile title 
laws, and that it will effectively check 
the sale of stolen automobiles, transfer 
of fraudulent titles, and See 

e 
plan of the act is simple, it is inexpen- 
sive to put into effect and operate un- 
der, it fits in with the present organiza- 
tion of this Department, it gives this 
supervision and 
to motor vehicles, 
which it does not now have. It will pro- 
duce revenue for this Department and 
‘be self-sustaining, it will place automo- 
bile dealers, new and used, under we 
an 
thereby enable it to weed out dishonest 
dealers who compete unfairly with the 
honest dealers, and last but not least it 
will facilitate the transfer of title by 
bona fide owners of motor vehicles and 
eliminate present hardships on innocent 


In brief, tttle papers, in original and 


a 

Hearings in the investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities were 
resumed Jan. 15. (A summary of testi- 
mony on that date was published in the 
issue of Jan. 16.) Excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony follow in full text: 

Proceedings of Jan. 15. 

Mr. Healy. Our hearing today, under 
Resolution 83, relates to the Washing- 


my first witness Col. William H. Eng- 
and, Assistant Chief Economist, who 


in relation to other companies. 
William H. England testified as fol- 


By Mr. Healy: 


Q. When and where was the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company incorpo- 
rated? A. The Washington Water 
Power Company was incorporated un- 
der the statutes of the then territory 
of Washington, on Mar. 14, 1889. 

Q. What was the principal purpose of 
its organization? A. To operate a flour 
mill and generate and sell electric en- 
ergy at Spokane Falls, which is now the 
City of Spokane, Wash. 

Q. Was it developed as a part of a 
holding company group? 

A. No, sir. From its organization un- 
til the early part of 1928 it was devel- 
oped as an independent company. In 
the Commission’s report on control of 
power. companies, Senate Document 213, 
the Washington Water Power Company 
was described as “evolved and not a put- 
together system.” 

. How extensive is the territory 
served by the Washington Water Power 
Company? A. The Washington Water 
Power Company owns or controls through 
subsidiaries extensive electric power 
properties in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, which form an inter- 
connected unit. Its transmission lines 
criss-cross eastern Washington between 
the Snake and the Columbia Rivers, 
cross the Columbia to the base of the 
Cascade Mountains on Lake Chelan, ex- 
tend up the Okanogan Valley to Oro- 
ville and over the Nighthawk near the 
Canadian border, crosses the Washing- 
ton-Idaho State line at 11 points with 


tion, to serve the Coeur D’Alene mining 
region and the Palouse region thence to 


A description of the new bill by Mr.| Grangeville, and extends across northern 
Hoffman, who states it is “the latest; Idaho to the base of the Bitter Root 
word on automobile title laws,” follows | Mountains. 


Q. What holding company acquired the 
Washington Water Power Company in 
1928? A. American Power & Light 
Company. 

Q. That company is one of the prin- 
cipal holding companies in the Electric 
Bond and Share Company group, is it 
not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How much electric energy did the 
Washington Water Power Company gen- 
erate and purchase in 1929? A. 857,- 
370,000 kilowatt hours. 

Q. What proportion of the total for 
the United States does this represent? 
A. Approximately nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the total for the United States 
based upon the total reported to this 
Commission. 

Q. In what States does the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company generate elec- 
tric energy? A. In Washington and 
daho. 

Q. Have you prepared a table show- 
ing the quantity generated and pur- 
chased? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That table appears in the report 
that you have prepared entitled “Inter- 
state transmission of electric energy,” 
does it not? A. That is correct. 

Q. Will you produce a duplicate copy 
of that report and hand it to the re- 
porter to be marked? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The report is now marked No. 
4778. Is this report based on informa- 
tion furnished the Commission by the 











Washington Water Power Company? A.| 
It is. 
Mr. Healy. I offer the report No. 4778 

for the record. 

Q. How much electric energy was 
transmitted across State lines over the 
system of the Washington Water Power 
Company? A. In 1929 the company re- | 
ported 233,326,972 kilowatt hours as hav- | 
ing been transmitted across State lines 
over its transmission lines. 

Judson C. Dickerman testified as fol-| 
lows: 

Q. Have you personally inspected the 
properties of the Washington Water 
Power Company? A. Yes. During June, 
1930, I visited the plants on the Spokane 
River, the plant near Lewiston, and mo- 
tored over some of the territory served 
by the company. In July, 1930, I visited 
the Chelan plant and Chelan Lake. 

Q. Have you prepared a report of the 
physical properties, organization and op- 
eration of the Washington Water Power 
Company? A. I have. 

Mr. Healy: I offer the report afore- 
said, which is marked 4780, for the rec- 
ord. 

Q. What is the Washington Water 
Power Company? A. It is a_ hydro- 
electric public utility, heat and power} 
service in the States of Washington and} 
Idaho. Through the medium of stock 
control of other utility corporations, it 
also controls street railway and steam 
heating services in Spokane and water 
supply service in a few towns. It also 
owns stock control of a company which 
is the titular owner of those hydroelec- 
tric plans included in the system as a 
whole, which were built under Federal 
Power Commission permits or licenses. 
Its headquarters are in Spokane, Wash. 

Its history extends from about 1889 
to the present under the one charter. 





Up to 1928 it appears to have been owned 
and managed largely by local interests 
being independent of any holding com- 
pany. Since a date in 1928, it has been 
a subsidiary, through majority stock 
ownership, of American Power and Light 
Company, one of the Electric Bond and 
Share supervised holding companies, and 
itself has contracted for the supervision 
services of Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany. The Washington Water Power 
Company transmits electric current 
across the State boundaries between and 
serves wholesale and retail in toth 
Washington and Idaho and makes reports 
to and files rate schedules with the util- 
ity regulatory bodies of both States. 

Q. What in the history of the manage- 
ment of this company is of inte? 
A. This company appears to have been 
originated and for many years controlled 
and development carried along by -a 
grouv of local men. The fortunes of 
the company have been particularly in- 
fluenced by a small group who about 
1900 took executive charge. Until about 
1928 these men appear to have furnished 
the engineering and managerial talent 
by which the system was developed from 
an electric utility operating in and near 
the City of Spokane, deriving its power 
mostly from a plant built at the natural 
falls within that city until a climax was 
reached with the construction of the 
Chelan plant in 1927-1928 and the ex- 
tension during the period of its trans- 
mission system from near the Montana 
State line in northern Idaho to the east- 
ern foothills of the Cascade Mountains. 
While they obtained possibly indispen- 


'sable help in marketing securities from 


certain eastern bankers, the local man- 
agement appears to have been essen- 
tially self-contained and self-directing. 
Since 1928, important key men of that 
group of executives have died or retired 
from disability. Supplementing the man- 
agement since 1928, when stock was ac- 
quired by American Power and Light 
Company has been added the supervision 
services of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company. 


To Organization and Growth of Operations of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company | 


Q. What appears to be the book value 
of the fixed capital of the Washington 
Water Power Company in relation to 
its generating capacity and gross elec- 
tric revenues? 


capital was reported as $37,851,425.83, 
which covered 140,310 kilowatts of di- 
rectly owned generating capacity, while 
the gross electric revenues for the year 


were $7,432,339.03. The total fixed cap-! 


ital amounts to $270 per kilowatt of 
generating capacity and to $5.10 per $1 
of gross electric revenue. . 

Q. What appears to be the rate situa- 
tion? A. A schedule of rates was filed 
by the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany with the two State bodies having 
jurisdiction in Washington and Idaho in 
June, 1929, with supplementary filings 
at later dates, including an irrigation 
rate on February, 1930. Such informa- 
tion as has been examined indicates 
there has been no revision downward 
in the commonly used schedules for the 
past three years, though hew rates de- 
signed to encourage large use have #e- 
sulted in lower rates for those who could 
or would develop the use required to 
benefit thereby. There is an utter lack 
of uniformity in the charges per kilowatt 
hour in the various parts of the territory 
served, though there is considerable uni- 
formity in the general form of the rates 
applicable to the same type of use. 

The evarage revenues indicate that the 
effect of these rates has been revenue 
at low average unit amounts. 

Q. Do you care to make a summary 
statement? 

The Washington Water Power 
Company is a hydroelectric public utility 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 
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Oil Inquiry Group | 
Named in Oklahoma 


Governor Appoints Committee 
To Suggest Legislation to 
Assist Industry 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Jan. 24. 
Governor William H. Murray has ap- 
pointed a committee of nine to investi- 
gate and report on legislation needed to 
put the oil industry in Oklahoma on a 
more satisfactory basis, according to an- 

nouncement by the Governor. 

He stated that the committee had been 
requested to report by Jan. 28 and that 
thereafter he will send a special mes- 


{sage to the Legislature. 
A. As of Dec. 31, 1929, total fixed; 


C. A. Owens, of Oklahoma City, de- | 
scribed by Governor Murray as never 
having had any affiliations with major oil | 
companies, was named as chairman and | 
the other members are as follows: E. B. | 
Reeser, president, American Petroleum | 
Institute; W. N. Davis, president, Mid- | 
Continent Oil and Gas Association; Wirt | 
Franklin, president, Independent Petro- 
leum Producers Association; E. B. How- 
ard. president, Oklahoma Oil Association; 
W. R. Ramsey, president, Ramsey Petro- 
leum Corp.; H. H. Champlin, president, | 
Champlin Refining Co.; Roy Johnson, 
Ardmore; Pat Malloy, Tulsa. 


New Insurance Directors 
Appointed in Two States 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Jan. 24. 
Governor George White, on Jan. 22, 
appointed Charles T. Warner, of Colum- 
bus, as State Superintendent of Insur-! 
ance, to succeed C. S. Young, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Warner formerly 
was common pleas judge of Franklin 

County. 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Jan. 24. 
State Senator W. A. Clark, of Mason 
City, has been named State Insurance 
Commissioner by Governor Dan 
Turner. The appointment was confirmed 

by the Iowa Senate Jan. 22. 

Mr. Clark will succeed Col. Ray Yen- 
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HE electric clock above 


| proof of loss. 


| bank was involved. 


Bay State Denies 
Waiver of Proof 


Of Loss on Bond 


Denial of Liability Nullified 
When Surety Company 


Later Agrees to Consider : 


Bank’s Claim 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 24. 

In an action brought by a bank on a 
bankers’ blanket bond to recover for 
the fraud of its treasurer in obtaining 
approval of certain loans, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court has re- 
cently held that there was no waiver 
of the requirement relative to the filing 
of proof of loss within three months 
after discovery, and that information 
furnished the bonding company within 
that period did not constitute a valid 

r The case was that of 
Fitchburg Savings Bank v. Massachu- 
setts Bonding and Insurance Company. 

It is stated in the opinion that an in- 
vestigator of the surety denied the com- 
pany’s liability prior to the expiration 
of the three-month period, on the ground 
that not more than one officer of. the 
k While holding that 
testimony to this effect was admissible 
“as one of the circumstances which 
might be considered in drawing an in- 
ference of waiver,” the court ruled that 
a letter written subsequently to the bank 
by an attorney of the defendant com- 
pany within the time limit for filing 
proof of loss prevented reliance on the 
investigator’s statement. In the letter 
the bank was asked to furnish full in- 
formation regarding the loss and was 
informed that if it had a claim the com- 
pany would be glad to consider it. 


ter, of Iowa City, on July 1, at the ex- 
W.| piration of the latter’s term. Col. Yen- ' 


ter is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
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~ half-way down the block 


vard door, looked down the street... and 
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the telephone board in our 

Detroit house showed the hour as half past 

three. The noonday rush had passed. The 
girls relaxed. 

But suddenly one of them snapped 

erect. There was clamor on one of her in- 

coming lines. She plugged in, and heard a 


got an idea — “Mr. Sanders grew tired of 
waiting, went window shopping!’ So he 
hurried down the sidewalk crying out, 
“Mister Sanders! Mister Sanders!” And 
half way down the block he found his man. 

Mr. Sanders rushed back to the hotel 
and talked with his wife. And while he 


duplicate. original, signed by seller and 
buyer, with addresses stated, and com- 
plete description of motor vehicles, will 
start with manufacturer or dealer 
licensed by this Department, duplicate 
original shall be given serial number and 
filed with this Department, and every 
transfer of title will be treated likewise, 
original papers, approved by Depart- 
ment, being 


such idle investment to be included in 
fixed capital would mean that such prop- 
erty should be recognized in determining 
fair value for a rate base. The reason- 
able rate of return on fair value allowed 
by the Commission contemplates a proper 
allowance for management and risk in 
operating the utility. Unless property is 
used and useful in providing utility serv- 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Station WMBJ of Pittsburgh Denied Renewal of License 


ice there is no ground for allowing the 
fair rate of return to include a return 
on such property. 

‘@be uniform classification of accounts 
proWides that the fixed capital accounts 
shall include that property only which 
‘is devoted to the accomplishment of the 

@ tincipal purposes of its business’ and 
a proper interpretation of this provi- 
sion would exclude all property which is 
not used and useful in providing utility 
service. Such idle investment may prop- 
erly be carried under the account termed 
‘Miscellaneous Investments.’ If the prop- 
erty later becomes used and useful it 
may properly be transferred at that time 
to the fixed capital accounts. All amounts 
representing idle investment which have 
been carried in the fixed capital accounts 
must be written out of such accounts 
and no such charges to fixed capital shall 
be made in the future.” 

On the question of allowing interest 
and taxes on idle investment the Com- 
mission said: 

“The proper accounting for interest 
and taxes on idle investment is not spe- 
cifically outlined in the. uniform classifi- 
cation of accounts. The utility contends 
that such interest and taxes for a five- 
year period may reasonably be capital- 
ized, admitting, however, the danger and 
unreasonableness . of authorizing such 
capitalization without. restriction. 

“It is the opinion ‘of the Commission 
that interest on idle investment under 
certain conditions and within reasonable 
limitations may be recognized as a cost 
of acquiring desirable sites reasonably 
in advance of actual usefulness, but since 
the practice is readily,open to abuse, and 
since an arbitrary time limit which may 
be reasonable in one case may prove en- 
tirely unfair and unreasonable in an- 


comprehended within the act. 
missioner of Motor Vehicles 


able to 
chain of title papers on file. 


issue registration and plates 
tions in connection with same. 


made practical. 


stolen automobiles in this State, 


flourished here for years. 


North Carolina Fire Loss 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 24. 


trol may be exercised only by consider-| proximately $829,000 more than in 1929, 
ing each case individually. When the|the loss was lower than the normal $6,- 
interest and taxes, has become used and| 1927, the State Insurance Commissioner, 
viel property and therefore is to be; Dan C, Boney, has just announced. 
charged to fixed capital accounts, the In 1926 the loss in the State was $6,- 
question of the effect of carrying charges | 49,032, Mr. Boney said. There was a 
becomes of serious consequence, reduction to $5,744,077 in 1927 and to 
' e Until such transfer the Commission | $4,912,925 in 1928. In 1929 the figure 
was approximately the same as in the 


[Continued on Page 12, Column1.]° | previous year, being $4,992,412. 


retained by owner and 
turned over to person who buys from 
him, so that both owner and Department 
shall each have complete chain of title. 
Every conceivable kind of a sale and 
transaction involving a motor vehicle is 
The Com- 
is given 
power to cure technical defects in title 
papers, furnish certified copies of lost 
papers, etc., if he is satisfied as to own- 
ership of motor vehicle. Department will 
be able to check signatures of sellers 
and buyers, and witnesses, and will be 
detect spurious or fraudulent 
title immediately by checking against 
ain t } The Com- 
missioner is given power to refuse to 
if title 
papers are not proper, and is also en- 
trusted with enforcement of act, and 
given power to make rules and regula- 


The bill contains “teeth” and adequate 
penalties are prescribed for violations of 
the act, and prosecution thereunder is 


I respectfully urge the 1931 Legisla- 
ture to adopt this act at early date, make 
it effective July 1,.1931, so that I may 
prepare Department to handle admin- 
istration thereof, put a stop to sale “ 
an 
smash up the vicious and entrenched 
rings of automobile thieves who have 


Higher Than 1929 Figures 


i . , While the total fire loss in North Caro- 
other case, it appears that effective con-| lina last year amounted to $5,821,346, ap- 


idle investment, together with accrued | 000,000 figure which prevailed prior to 


Sustaining the recommendation of Ex- 
aminer Elmer W. Pratt, the Federal 
Radio Commission has just denied Sta- 
tion WMBJ, Pittsburgh, Pa., operated by 
the Rev. John W. Sproul, renewal of its 
broadcasting license. The assignment 
formerly held by this station was given 
William S. Walker of Pittsburgh, while 
the application of Pittsburgh Broadcast- 
ers, Inc., for the same position was ré- 
jected, pursuant to Mr. Pratt’s recom- 
mendation. The Commission at the same 
time announced decisions on other pend- 
ing applications as follows: 


Applications granted: 

KWJJ, KWJJ Broadcast Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Oreg. KGJF, First Church of the 
Nazarene, Little Rock, Ark. KGKB, Eagle 
Publishing Co., Brownwood, Tex., granted 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment to conform with General Orders 
91 and 97. 


KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Ine., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment increasing 
maximum rated power of equipment from 
150 to 250 w. 


KPCB, Queen City Broadcasting Co., 
Seattle, Wash., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment decreasing 
maximum rated power of equipment from 
250 to 100 w. 

KFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment to con- 
form to General Orders 91 and 97 and install 
automatic frequency control. 

WABZ, Coliseum Place Baptist Church, 
New Orleans, La., granted authority to in- 
stall automatic frequency control. 

KLPM, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., 





ment) 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
granted authority to suspend operation dur- 
ing pendency of application to move trans- 
mitter and studio locally. 

WMAZ, Macon Jr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Ga., granted construction permit to 
install new equipment to conform to re- 
quirements of General Orders 91 and 97. 

KMTR, KMTR Radio Corporation, 
Angeles, Calif., granted construction permit 
to move transmitter and studio locally in 
Los Angeles; increase maximum rated power 
of transmitter from 500 to 1,000 w. 

WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hing- 
ham, Mass., granted license, frequencies 
6,770, 10,450, 12,940, 17,580 ke., 2 transm., 1 





granted license (covering change in equip- | k 


Los | 





Upon Recommendation of Examiner 


kw. each to communicate with Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Salvador, Cuba, Mexico, 
and other stations which this Co. is licensed 
to communicate with. 

WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Hialeah, Fla., granted censtruction permit 
to install two new transmitters to replace 
type now licensed. 

WAED, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; WAEG, Suburban Cresson, Pa.; 
WNAT, Orlando Twp., Ill.; WSDE, Jackson, 
Miss.; KRD, Pasco, Wash.; KGUA, El Paso, 
Tex.; WSDE, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; KGTA, 


| Winslow, Ariz.; WNAJ, Steven County, Ind., 


granted license to communicate with aircraft. 

Western Air Express, granted licenses for 
three new planes, 

Varney Air Lines, granted modification of 
seven licenses for addl. frequencies, 

Set for hearing: 

J. Milton Guyton, Uniontown, Pa., requests 
construction permit for new station, 620 kc., 
250 w.; daytime and three evenings per 
week, 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

WHEC, WABO, Hickson Electric and 
Radio Corp., Rochester, N. Y., granted re- 
newal of license, 1,440 ke., 500 w., divides 
with WOKO; sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

WMBQ, Jaul J. Gollhofer, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., granted renewal of license 1,500 kc., 100 
w., divides with WCLB, WWRL, WLBX; 
sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

William S. Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
granted construction permit 1,500 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time, sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 

KTBH, The Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., 
granted renewal of license, 1,120 ke., 500 w., 
divides with WTAW; sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 

KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
land, Oreg., granted renewal of license 1,420 
c., 100 w., one-fourth time, sharing with 
KXL; sustaining Examiner Yost. 

WMBJ, The Rev. John W. Sproul, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., denied renewal of license to 
operate on 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time; 
sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Pittsburgh Broadcasters, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
denied construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion, 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited hours; sus- 
taining Examiner Pratt. 

Northern Radio Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Wash,, dismissed applications for seven con- 
struction permits; sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 

KJQ, Olympic Radio Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
denied construction permit 2,320 ke., 100 w.; 
applicants defaulted; sustaining Examiner 


Pratt. 


voice announcing, “Grand Rapids calling 
Statler... Ready with Grand Rapids!” 
Then instantly there was an excited 
voice saying, “J must get my husband at 
once! Find him for me, please.” 
“What is your husband’s name?” our 


operator asked. 


“Sanders. Joel Sanders.” 
“Is he registered in the hotel?” 
“No! No! He isn’t registered. We live 


in Detroit. And I was 


Detroit today and meet him. 
... by the Washington Boulevard door, 
But something has happened. My father 
. is,” the voice trailed off, and came 
back weakly ... “‘very ill, and I need my 


<a 


husband now.” 


In a moment the manager was on the 
wire, and a moment later two bell boys had 
been dispatched with orders not to come 
back without Mr. Sanders. 

One boy started through the house. The 
other sped to the Washington Boulevard 
entrance and called, ‘ 
Mister Sanders!’ There was no response. 
He crossed the lobby to the opposite door 
and called again. And again there was no 


_ reply. 


He returned to the Washington Boule- 


‘Mister Sanders! 


was assuring her 


his way. 


in our hotel. 


to drive Jack to 
.. at three 


have owned and 
says, “The guest 


be served.” 


may even recall 


he would catch the very 


first train, we were looking up schedules 
for him. When he hung up, we put him in 
a taxi and sent him with our Godspeed on 


And Mr. Sanders was not that day a guest 


But that didn’t matter, really. As we 
said to Mr. Sanders when he later ex- 
pressed his appreciation, ‘““We try to do 
the helpful thing.” 

In truth, our whole business philosophy 
is in these words. And always has been. 
Our job is giving service. In the years we 


operated hotels we have 


never deviated from our early creed which 


is always right and must 


Undoubtedly you will remember some- 
thing of the record of those years. You 


that the original Statler 


was the first hotel to offer a private bath 
and circulating ice water with every room. 
That a morning paper under the door, 
radio reception in every room and count- 
less other things were Statler innovations. 
And that, indeed, the Statler pattern was 


accepted long ago as the model for the 


modern hotel. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND © DETROIT « ST.LOUIS 
in NEW YORK, Aote/l Pennsylvania 
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State Finance Security Issues Bank Deposits 
State Expenses | | United States Treasury Statement 


For Utah Show Bonds Officially Consider ed Legal | Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


e of Business Jan. 22, 1931; Made Public Jan. 24, 1931 
Increase in 1929 For Savings Bank Investment 
New York Market Quotations 


Corresponding 
The State of New York: New York, Jan. 24 


Period 
Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
$221,202,338.35  $329,665,525.10 
1,128,261,508.25 1,205,840,794.25 
324,900,338.92 356,769,745.50 
The following information relates to transactions on Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- Railroad securities 226,058.05 
Exchange, which are eligible tor investment by savings tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed | All others 341,905.76 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in | Trust fund receipts (re- 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only eat id ohn aisbicediad oi Giitmeate Whe ites eee for invest- 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- i, Which these securities are made eligible, either by _| Proceeds 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been = : : . roperty 
; 7 : statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New property 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of York, a: California, b; Connecticut, c: Maine, d; Massa- Panama Canal tolls, 
the State of New York ae ae a neo. ere Other miscellaneous 
. chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
r gu 4%s "lc 1-2-31 
abdg 10-4-30 
abdg 10-6-30 
tr4%sG’69SF abdg 9-10-30 
st (asmd) 5s '36 c 12-12-30 
Uni 5s C ’62 .. abdefg 12-26-30 
Consu P Ist & Uni 4%s ’58 SF abdefg 10-6-30 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s ’37. ab 11-11-30 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF abcdefg 97% 97% % 
Del Riv RR & Bri 1st gu 4s ’36 abcdef 1-14-31 | 
Des Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s 47 abedefg 5-20-30 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’33 abd 102%, 102% 
Det Ed 1st & r 5s A “40 d Jul 1 abd 1-22-31 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B '40 d Jul 1 abd 105% 105% 
Det E41 gen & ref 5s A 49 .... abd 1-23-31 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... abd 1065, 10654 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... abd 106% 1061, 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s '61 abd 101%% 1013, 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’37.... ¢ 12-6-30 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. abdf 9-26-30 
Duquesne Lt Ist 419s ’67 abed 104 104 
East Ry of Minn N Div Ist4s’48 abcedefg 11-19-30 
Ed El Ill BklIn Ist cons 4s 39 . abcedef 1-16-31 
Ed El Ill NY 1st cons 5s 95... abcdf 1-10-31 
Eig Jol & East Ry 1st 5s '41.. bedef 1-7-31 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s B ’40.. abcde 12-11-30 
Er & Pit RR g gu 312s C ’40.. abcde 11-4-29 
pad E a Ry Ist 444s °69 d 1-14-31 
tW & Den City Ist ext 5%s ’61 abdf 11-14-30 | . ; S 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s '33. abedefg 12-27-30 pea ae, oer 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 ab 1-10-31 | tlements 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s '42.... abedefg 9-9-29 “a | Received for estate taxes . ..... 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s ’41.. abeg 11-25-30 Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ... 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s '47... abdf 11-1-30 2 : 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A 36 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’3 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B ’62.... 
Gt Nor Ry gen is C '73 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D %6........ 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E '77.... abcd 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E "77 abcd 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s ’61 abcdeg 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40 d 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s "86 SF d 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s '40... abcdf 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s "48 bef 
Guif Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B ’50 abf 
Gulf M & N RR Ist ids C ’50 .. abf 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37 d 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s "47 SF... d 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s 54... df 


Fiscal Operations 


New York, Jan. 24.—The Federal Re- 
serve’ Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 


Corresponding 
Period 
This Month Last Year 
$19,817,098.82 $27,451,388.05 
20,954,495.75 20,522,933.91 
29,528,986.65  38,276,116.89 


| Receipts 

| Customs 

| Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— - 
Principal 317,556.00 

; Interest . ee 


Cost Placed at $9,267,378 
Or $18.68 Per Capita; In| 
1928 It Was $17.57, Re- 
port States 


25,000.00 31,411,608.37 
92,370,597.85 
1,613,319.36 


6,186,415.48 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
3,282,549.50 
2,139,512.12 


229,179.61 
172,761.95 


2,906,936.44 1,692,242.55 30,674,118.43 22,659,554.21 
4,806,485.67 
16,329,753.48 


121,164,917.88 


1 f plus 

een 128,358.98 
1,565,981.02 
16,459,134.87 


148,239.97 
1,718,433.70 
13,786,358.05 


1,514,873.84 
15,839,821.92 
89,978,940.84 


The cost of operating and maintaining | ; 
the general Departments of the State of | Seta eer 
Utah in 1929 was $9,267,378, or $18.68) Enalan eee 

r capita, based on an estimated popu-| prance (franc) 
fation of 496,100, the Department of | Germany (reichsmark) 
Commerce has just announced. Revenue! Greece (drachma) 
receipts in that year aggregated $12,-' Holland (guilder) 
234,686, or $24.66 for each inhabitant,| Hungary (pengo) ... 
according to the announcement, which; Italy (lira) 
follows in full text: Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 

The Department of Commerce an-, Portugal: 4eseuios 
nounces a summary of the financial sta-'| Rymania (leu) ... 
tistics of the State of Utah for the fiscal} Spain (peseta) 
year ended June 30, 1929. The per cap-| Sweden (krona) 
ita figures for 1929 are based on an esti- | Switzerland (franc) .... 
mated population of 496,100. These sta-| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
tistics were compiled by Mr. Chas. T. 

Prisk, Deputy State Treasurer. 


China (Chefoo tael) 
Expenditures Increase 


China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
} China (Tientsin tael) 
. +». | China (Hongkong dollar) ..»... 
The payments for operation and main-| (03 (Mexican dollar)..." 

tenance of the general departments of China (Tientsin dollar) 
Utah amounted to $9,267,378, or $18.68 China (Yuan dollar) iia * 
per capita. This includes $3,761,360, ap-| India (rupee) .......0.-005 ee 
portionments for education to the minor | 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the | 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 


etc. 





States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
abedf 11-22-30 y 
abedf 10-8-30 
abd 10-6-30 
abd 10-6-30 
abd 10-6-30 


Total ordinary " $89,746,069.19 $106,523,097.83 $1,943,953,881.61 $2,184,062,614.49 





$103,981,509.59 


| Excess of expenditures ..$274,588,138.67 $195,626,164.64 $221,463,242.87 





Ala 
Ala 
Ala 


Gt S Ist cons A 4s '43.... 
Gt S Ist cons B 4s °43.. 
Power Ist & ref is ’5f 
Ala Power Ist ref 41s '67.... 
Ala Pow Ist & ref 5s ‘68. ‘ 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3%s "46... abcefg 11-15-30 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ‘42 aoedefg 11-28-30 
Alleg & W Ry Ist gu ds ‘98 . ¢ 10-23-30 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ‘87 .... d 102%, 102% 
Alum Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF d 11-6-30 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist is '47.. d 1031, 10% 
Amer T & T coll 5s *46 SF.... bedeg 106% 106% 
Amer T & T ev 4s ‘35 i g 1-22-31 
Amer T & T cv 444s ‘33 (exp’d) ¢ 100% 100% 
Amer T & T deb 5%s ‘43 SF. g 109 108 7% 
Amer T & T deb 5s '60 SF g 12-2-30 
Appal El Pow Ist & r 5s ‘56 . d 10-30-30 
Ark & Mem Ist 5s '64 abdf 10-18-30 
AT&SFgen4s 95 . abcedeg 985g 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 

AT&SF Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s 95 ab 

AT&SF ev (exp’d of 09) 4s 55 ab 

AT&SF cv (exp’d of 05) ds '55 ab 

AT&SF ev (exp’d of °10) 4s ’6C. ab 

AT&SF ev deb 4%s ‘48 ab 

AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s ’65 abcefg 

AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58.. abcefg 

AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist 1 A 4%s ’62 abcf 
| Atl Cit Ist ¢ons gu 4s ’51 abfg 

Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52 ..... abedefg 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s '64. abed 

Aust & NW guar Ist 5s ‘41... abf 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1°48 .... abed 
B & O Ast 5s d Jly 1 '48.... abed 
B & O ev (exp’d) 41s '33...... abed 
B & O ref & gen A 5s 95 abed 
B & O ref gen C 6s '$5...... abcd 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 .. abcd 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s 43 abcdefg 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abcdeg 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s ’89 .. ab 
Beech Cr ext Ist gu 314s '51.. abf 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s 36 ..... abcef 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s "36 .... ab 

Bell T of Can Ist 5s A '55.... ¢ 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B ’57...... ¢ 

Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s °48.... abcde 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s '60.... abcde 
Belvider Del cons gu 314s '43... abe 

Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s ’44. abcdf 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
554 | *Interest on public debt .. 
Refund customs 
| Refund internal 
| Postal deficiency 
% | Panama Canal 
% | Oper. in special accounts: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. .. 
Shipping Board d 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) 
Alien property funds 
, | Adjusted-service certificate 
,, fund 
| Civil-service retirement 
| fund 
| Investment of trust funds: 
| Govt. lift insurance 
| Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
| retirement . ‘ 
| For. Serv. retirement .. 
| 
| 


$1,320,881,369.99 
324,082,783.68 
12,057,299.50 
38,987,746.06 
65,004,582.37 
6,253,068.80 


$1,239,022,190.30 
361,480,887.09 
11,311,045.77 
59,134,337.81 
35,000,000.00 
7,435,863.12 


. .$149,756,623.30 
34,885,279.30 
1,711,464.99 
6,092,938.72 
10,000,000.00 .. 
495,455.23 


$141,362,858.70 
32,988,014,37 
871,604.55 
7,208,652.34 


Wig Si ae O34 
* 


revenue 


71,354.80 
412,195.86 
2,072,407.97 


31,234.42 
$9,567.29 
708,608.93 


ci. 68,895.46 +785,700.06 
x $10,118.47 761,268.32 


1.7669 13,824,850.75 


32.4166 
2.0312 


SRA Se 


45,232,804.52 
124,299.79 


3,064,906.64 
123,932.84 


125,789,575.18 
1,072,628.73 


°112,118,652.67 112,421,408.58 $111,178,490.52 112,498,302.14 


279,177.98 7252,376.92 21,059,395.19 20,222,891.24 


2,810,490.95 1,575,281.08 30,083,382.22 22,024,645.98 


23,848.34 44,333.29 395,385.02 
335,930.15 


195,351.19 


358,681.71 
346,582.13 
276,226.52 


$1,903 238,720.83 
$274,514,950.00 


Gen, railroad contingent 72,597.15 


$2,071,122,825.42 
$65,000,000.00 


Total ordinary ... .$364,333,908.80 $302,149,262.47 
| Sinking fund . 
8 | Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments 


a ge ar a A 


29,235,000.00 418,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
salts oihset 58,100.00 
$299.06 59,299.06 23,503.25 





to 
oon-Iw onNr 


abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 


1-2-31 
111% 111% 
1-28-31 
105% 105% 
1-22-31 
99 987% 
12-5-30 
1-15-31 
1-23-31 
106% 106% 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
1-21-31 
1-20-31 
10-6-30 
“0-6-30 

91 91 


$299.06 $94,294,299.06 $384,805,403.25 


. .$364,334,207.86 $302,149,262.47 $2,165,417,124.48 $2,288,044,124.08 


109% 
103% 
105 
‘ 973% 
1-13-31 
1-13-31 
9-15-30 
9-21-30 
12-26-30 
1-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-2-30 
1-23-31 
113 112 
9-29-30 
9-26-30 
9-30-30 





Total expenditures 
c 
abed Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
: “The figures for the month include $27,485.48 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
| $234,163.12 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
’3 | corresponding periods last year the figures include $36,454.76 and $298,313.14, respectively. 
110% tExcess of credits (deduct). 
106 43 ¥In accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 available 
9556 | Jan. 1, 1931, and $24,700,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that date 
109%2 | were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $136,700,000 face amount, 
99% | bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. In addition $107,300,000 face 
90% amount of 4 per cent Treasury notes of the adjusted service series held in the invest- 
103 | ment account matured and were redeemed as of Jan. 1, 1931, and the proceeds reinvested 
103% | in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligations maturing Jan. 1, 1936. The dif- 
91 ference between the amount appropriated and the amount charged under ordinary 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
ee : ~ ee Mexico (peso) 
$17.57, and in 1917, $8.41. The interest oo 
on debt in 1928 amounted to $445,900 and | Newfoundland (dollar) 
outlays for permanent improvements,| Brazil (milreis). 
$1,806,832. The total payments, there-| Chile (peso) 
fore, for operation and maintenance of | Uruguay (peso) 
general departments, interest, and out-| Colombia (peso) 
lays were $11,520,110. The — hoo - 
clude all payments for the year, whether | fi N k 
made from current revenues or from the Penehts to \Nepraska 
proceeds of bond issues. | 7 
Of the governmental costs reported B k F D 
above, $3,502,639 was for highways, $1,-|DANKS From eposit 
775,061 being for maintenance and $1,- 
727,578 for construction. 'G L N d 
The total revenue receipts were $12,- uarantee aw ote 
234,686, or $24.66 per capita. This was} 
$2,521,408 more than the total pay-| - 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay-| State and Institutions Should 
ments for permanent improvements, and| 2 a az 
$714,576 more than the total payments | Liquidate Present Deficit 
including those for permanent improve- | , 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts | In Fund, Attorney Gen- 
is reflected in reduction of debt, and in| a 
purchase of investments and increased | eral Says m Report 


19 





cash balances, not shown in this sum-| —_—__——_ Bost & Alb imp ‘gu 414s 


mary. Property and special taxes rep-| 
resented 45.4 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1929, 45.2 per cent for 1928, and! 
59.5 per cent for 1917. The increase in 
the amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 124.4 per cent from 1917) 
to 1929, but there was a decrease of 0.8; 
per cent from 1928 to 1929. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$11.19 in 1929, $11.39 in 1928, and $5.76 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 9.1 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 8.5 per 
cent for 1928, and 7.5 per cent for 1917. 


Business Licenses Decrease 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 22.7 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1929, 23.3 per cent for 1928, 
and 6.7 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- | 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
surance and other incorporated compa-| 
nies and of sales tax on gasoline, while | 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- | 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and} 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline | 
amounted to $1,474,045 in 1929 and $1,-} 
661.968 in 1928, a decrease of 11.3 per} 
cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1929, was $9,695,000. 
Of this amount $7,260,000 was for high- | 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $5,- 
331,899, or $10.75 per capita. In 1928 
the per capita net debt was $12.23, and 
in 1917, $6.32. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Utah subject to ad valorem taxation was 
$700,705,295; the amount of State taxes 
levied was $5,222,295; and the per capita 
levy, $10.53. In 1928 the per capita levy 
was $10.63, and in 1917, $6.98. 





Wisconsin Rules on Sale 
Of Utilities’ Common Stock 


[Continued from Page 11.] | 
will require that the items of interest, | 
taxes, and all other carrying charges on | 
idle investment be so treated in the ac- 
counting records that their identity shall 
not be lost. All rents and other reve- 
nues from each unit of idle investment 
must also be recorded so that their 
identity will not be lost and shall be 
credited to the investment account. In 
each case before a transfer is made to} 
fixed capital accounts the utility shall | 
submit to the Commission in detail a} 
statement showing the book value which 
it is proposed to transfer to fixed capital, 
so that the Commission may at that time 
determine the amount of carrying | 
charges on idle investment which may | 
reasonably be added to the original cost 
to be transferred to fixed capital. Un-} 
less specifically authorized by the Com- | 
mission the maximum period for which! 
carrying charges may be added to the 
investment account shall be four years.” 

The abandonment of a large portion 
of the electric street and interurban 
railway service by the utility, the order 
stated, “has given rise to a serious prob- 
lem concerned with the amortization of | 
the property abandoned.” 

In the case of the purchase of the 
Janesville Traction Company, followed | 


110 years,” 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 24. 

The existing State banks of Nebraska, 
which have weathered the financial 
storms of recent years, and which have 
contributed to theg deposit guarantee 
fund, and are expected by the State to 
make further contributions to it, deserve 
the patronage and support of the citi- 
zens of Nebraska, the Attorney General, 
C. A. Sorensen, declared in his biennial 
report, recently submitted. 

Mr. Sorensen reviewed the history of | 
the deposit guarantee movement in Ne-| 
braska, and concluded that there is an/| 
obligation upon both the banks and the} 


Bost & Me RR list 5s A C ; 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M ’35 


| Bost & NY Air L RR 1st 4s °55 
| Bkln Brgh Gas g & r A is 67 


BnCy RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) 


Bkin Edison gen A 5s °49 

BkIn Un G Ist cons 5s '45 

| Bkin Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47.. 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s ’38 
| Buff Gen El gen r 5s A 
| Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns4%4s’57 ¢ 
| Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s '87 c 


abedef 
abcedef 
abedf 
abedefg 


66 = abed 


Calif G & E uni & r 5s 


1C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ” 


> N Ry Gvt gty 


> N Ry Gvt gty 5s Ju 


State to make good the deficit which) ¢ 


exists in the guarantee fund at the pres- 


ent time. 
Banks Benefited 


The banks benefited in many ways 
from the deposit guarantee law, he 
pointed out. “For approximately 20 
years,” he states, “every State bank in 
Nebraska had the use of all the State, 
county, city, village, township, school dis- 
trict and other public funds of Nebraska, 
without giving bonds.” 

In addition, under the bank monopoly 
law of 1921, new bank charters could not 
be issued except upon proof of public 
necessity; a 1923 law reduced the maxi- 
mum interest rates on time deposits from 
5 per cent to 4; and banks are taxed, he 
adds, on a basis of only 8 mills on the 
dollar valuation, while farm and city 
property is taxed from two to five times | 
as much. 


The burden of clearing away the def-| 





icit that exists in the guarantee fund| © & O Ry ref & imp A 41% 


should not be made so great upon the} 
surviving banks that they can not oper-| 


ate good banks, Mr. Sorensen declares. | 
The State owes a duty to the depositors 


who suffered lasses and should share the! © & O Warm Sp Val Ist 5s 

burden with the banks, in his opinion.| Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 3%s ‘49 

S oer & Q RR IIl Div 4s '49... 
= a innae a 1C 3ur & Q RR gen 4s '58.. 

he continues, “can be found| Ce pir &é Q RR ist & t S8A Ti abed 

Ch Bur &Q RR Ist & r 4%s B77 

Ch & East Ill RR Ist cons 6s '34 d 

8 


“Some of the bravest heroes of the last 


among the bankers who have pulled their 
institutions througn the storm.” More- 
over, it must be remembered, he con- 
cluded, that “the crooked and incom- 
petent bankers who caused so many fail- 
ures are out of our reach.” 


Bay State Savings Banks 
Ask Letter of Credit Law 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 24. 
Bills to permit savings banks to sell 
letters of credit and to invest in bonds| 
of the Dominion of Canada have 
been filed with the Legislature by Sen- 
ator Erland P. Fish, of Brookline, on} 
petition of the Savings Bank Associ-| 
ation of Massachusetts, 


Silver Market in India 
Is Found to Be Steadier | 





The silver market of India is steadier | 
with the volume substantially improved | 
as a result of the possibility of increased | 
duty, according to reports from Bombay | 
made public Jan. 25 by the Department | 
of Commerce. Indian silver imports in| 
the 12 days ended Jan. 21 were 3,518 
ounces, whereas, in the week ended Jan. | 
9, imports were 153 ounces, according | 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 


Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s ’82. 
Car P & L Ist & r 5s '56 os 
Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s 81 


‘N Ry Gvt gty 


101% 
N Ry Gvt gty 


28 d 1-23-31 

104%, 104% 

104% 104 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-1-30 
10-2-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 


41 


N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... 
N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 
N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 6148 "46 


y dg 
N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’35 


dg 
abf 


.d 
. abcdefg 


Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s °45 
Cen of Ga Py cons r 5s °45 
Cenof Ga Ryr&gen5%s B '59 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87 

Cent Ry N J gen 4s '87 

Cent Dist Tel 1st 5s 

|Cen N Eng Ry 1st 4s 

| Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s ’36.... 
|C & O Ry Ist cons 5s '39.. 


Cc 


Cc 
Cc 


( 
Cc 
C 


Cc 
Cc 


( 
( 
rf 
( 
( 
( 


Cc 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Cc 
C 
Cc 
Cc 


( 


&O Rich&Al div 2d cons 


h 
h 
h Un Sta gu 5s ’ 
& 
I 


of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 
of G Ry Md Ga At Dv Ist5s’47 
of G Ry Ist 5s 45 due Nov 1 
of G Ry Mob Div 1st 5s 46 
of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s 46 
Hud G&E Ist&r 5s d Jan 1 57 
Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °49 


bedeg 
bedeg 
bedeg 
abcde 
abcf 


Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 


abcf 1041, 104% 
Pac RR thru sht | Ist gu4s’54 2-2 


abef 12-23-5 
abcdeg 

abedeg 

edg 

ef 

. abedefg 

- abcde 
- abed 
abed 
ab 
abedf 
abed 
abedf 
abedf* 
abedf 
abedefe 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 9 


& O Ry gen 4%s '92.. 

93 y ae 
& O Ry ref & imp B 4%s 95 
& O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 
4s'89 
"46 
40... 
*41.. 


& O Potts Cr Br Ist 4s 
& O Craig Val Br 1st 5s 


1-23-31 


abed 15 4 103% 


"37 ¢ 

abedefg 

- abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 

* . abcdefg 
abedeg 
abef 2 
abedefg 
abedefg 19 
abf 2 
ab 20 
abe 

abceg 

abe 

abce 


abdf 
abdf 
abdf 
ab 

W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dee 1 ’32 ¢ 

StL&ChRylst 4s d Aug 1°36 abed 
in Leb & N Ry 1st cons gu 4s 42 abf 10-10-30 
fid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) °40 ¢ 11-8-30 
rid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s '43 ¢ “f 
¢ 


Ind & So RR 1st(asmd) 4s ’56 
d & Lou RR r 6s A ’47... 
d & Lou RR r 5s B ’47 
1 & Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... 
:¢ L RR ist & gen 5s A 66 
RR Ist & g 6s Bd May 1 66 
NW Ry gen 3's °87.. 
NW Ry gen 4s ’87 
NW Ry gen 4%s ’87...... 
W Ry gen 5s ’87 
W Ry deb 5s ’33 
NW Ry reg 5s '33 
NW Ry 15 yr see 61 
/ Ry 1st&r 5s d My 1 2037 
y R ist&r 4%s d My] 2037 
Is & P Ry gen 4s '88.... 
Is & P Ist & r 4s ‘34.. 
.& NOr RR cons gu 5s ‘51 
»& N RR cons gu 3s ’6l 
StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s ’51 
StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s '32 
h U Sta gu ist 4%s A '63. 
U Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63.... 
U Sta gu Ist 6%s C ’63... 


12-30-30 
11-28-30 
11-12-30 
12-23-30 


RP et ee et 
Mo 33 


N 
N 


PP R Be Po PRB 


10814 

102% 
95 
94% 
99% 


22 oy 


sin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A '93 
Cin Chi & StL g 5s B ’98 
Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%s’3 

[C & StL r & imp 6s C °41 

C @ StL r & imp 5s D.'63.. 

C & StL r & imp 4%s E 77 
C & StL Cairo Div Ist 4s "39 
C& StL C W&M Dv 1 4s "91 


abed 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abdf 
abdf 


104% 104% 
101% 101% 
1-22-31 


Cc 
Cc 
C 
Cc 1-21-31 





Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4%4s’99SF cd 

Housatonic RR cons 5s '37 df 

HE & W T Ry Ist gu dbs (std) ’33 abf 

Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56 abcde 

Ill Cen RR 1st 4s abcdefg 

Iii Cen RR Ist 3%s ’51 abcdefg 

Ill Cen RR Ist 3s ’51 abcdefg 

Ill Cen RR ref 4s 55 abedefg 10 

Ill Cen RR ref 5s ’55 abedefg 

Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’52.... be 

Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s '52 abcdefg 

RR C StL&N J 1st r5sA’63.. ab 

RRC StL&N J Ist r 414s C63 ab 

RR Litch Div 1st 3s ’51 abcef 

RR L Div & Ter Ist 314s '53 abcef 

RR Omaha Div Ist 3s ’51 SF abcef 

RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. abcdefg 

> RR St L Div & Ter 3%4s ’51 abcdefg 

RR StL S RR Ist 4s '81.. f 

RR Spgf Div Ist 3%s '51.. abedefg 

RR Wést Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 

> RR Cairo Br 4s ’50 abcdeg 

Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s ’50 abcdefg 

Ind Serv Ist & r 5s A ’63..... d 

Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s '56 abdf 

Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A ’65.. abdf 

Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B 65... abdf 

Interst Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56 bdef 

Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%s F ’58 bdef 
abcdefg 
d 


10475 104% 
101% 101% 
23-31 


101% 

10114 

106 
96 
8614 


AA2AAQNG 


_ 


% 
85% 
91 
91 
9314 
89% 
87% 

103% 
104 
9614 
95% 
96 
103% 
100% 
105 


tt rd Pat feat Pat ft pt tbat 


QAAA 


6-13-30 
11-19-30 
11-14-30 

11-6-30 

5-13-30 

10-6-30 

10-1-30 

12-6-30 

10-3-30 


Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 
Jers C P&L Ist & r &4%s A 45 
Jers CP & L ist & r 5s B47 d 
Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s ’38 abcdef 12-12-30 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52 .... abedefg 1-19-31 ' 
Kan C P & L Ist 413 B ’57 .. abedefg 13 103 102% 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 5 97% 97 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60 .. 1 95 95 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s 50 ....... 1-21-31 
KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s °50 dAprl 1-6-31 
Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ’47 9-29-30 
Ken & Ind T RR lst 4%s '61 : 10-6-30 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% "61 10-13-30 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4%s ’61 10-25-30 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s '37.. 1-20-31 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '87 1-20-31 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s '54..... 1-20-31 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6%s '54.. 1-20-31 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s '87 12-13-30 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 9-29-30 

L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s ’97 1-23-31 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s 97 abcdeg 12-29-30 
LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 31 abcdeg 100% 100% 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’45.... abf 11-21-30 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s ’54 abd 1-6-31 
Leh Val Ry NY ist 4%s '40.... abedfg 1-20-31 
Leh Val RR g cons 41s 2003.. ab 100 100 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 8914 8916 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 1-23-31 
Leh Val T Ry 1st gu 5s ’41.... abf 1-20-31 
Lex & East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’65 abcdefg 1-10-31 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44 d 122 121% 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51 d 1057, 105% 
Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) 11-12-30 
Los AG & E Ist & g mtge 5s ’61 25-3 
Louis G & E 1st & r 5s A 52... ¢ 

Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s '45.... abdf 

L & N RR Ist 5s '37 abcdefg 
RR unif 4s ’40 abedeg 

Y RR ist coll 5s ’31 abcdeg 

RR Ist & r 5%s A 2008.. abcdeg 

i RR ist & r 5s B 2003.... abcdeg 

RR Ist & r 4%s C 2008.. abcdeg 

RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s 65 abcdeg 

Y RR Lou Cin Lex g4%s 31 abcdeg 

N RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 48’46 abcdeg 

Y RR Mob & Mont Ist 4%4s 45 abcdefg 

! RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 ab 

Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s '34.. abcef 
MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)3%s’'41 abcdefg 
Met Ed Ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. abd 

Met Ed Ist & ~ 5s C 63 SF.... abd 

Mich Cent RR 1st 3%s '52 abedeg 

M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s ’31 abcdeg 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s ’40 abcdeg 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79 ab 

Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%s’51 abcdeg 

Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s '31 d 

MER&L g & r 5s A ’31 (ord 51) a 
Mil®R&Lr & 1st 5s B’61.. d 5 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s °47 abcdefg 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s 41 abcdefg 
Mil Gas L ist 4%s ’67... abd 

M StP & M RR Istcons4s’38 2 
M StP & M RR Istcons5s’38 
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Growth of Utility Concern | 


In Northwest Described | 


[Continued from Page 11.] | 
operating interstate in Washington and 
Idaho. It has a long history of unusually | 
economical installation and management, 
during which it has extended its service 
east and west about 200 miles and north 
and south about 150 miles. Its plants 
represent good installations of the period | 
when installed. The transmission lines 
traverse much thinly populated territory 
to serve the towns and cities that have 
grown up in a mining district, an in-| 
tensive irrigated farming area, for man- 
ufacture of lumber and other industries 
and for the operation of long stretches of | 
electrified railroads. 

Its operating expenses appear to have 





nues low, while the service has been sup- 
ported by loop circuits to important lo- 
calities and interconnections with other 
power-producing utilities. It appears to | 
be a good example from a structural 
and service point of view of what a 


charge were able to accomplish in inter- | 
connecting numerous water power sites 
to serve a widely scattered area with 
diversified industrial, agricultural and 
mining development. 

W. B. Horne testified as follows: 

Q. Have you prepared some charts, | 
Mr. Horne, relative to the intercorporate | 
relations between companies in the 
Washington Water Power group? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What do these charts show. A. 
Chart 1 shows the length of service of | 
each director of the Washington Water 
Power Company who served in that ca- 
pacity between Feb. 2, 1920, and Mar. 
31, 1930. Chart 2 shows each member 
|of the executive and finance committees 
and each of the principal officers for the 
same period. 

Q. What are the sources of the infor- 
mation upon which your testimony and 
these charts and tables are based? A. 
The reports furnished the Commission 
by the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries and on infor- 
mation secured from the minutes of 
these companies by an agent of the Com- 
mission, 

Q. How many directors were there on 
Feb. 2, 1920? A. Nineteen. 

Q. How many were there on Mar. 31, 
1930? A. Fourteen. 

Q. How many of these were directors 
or officers of the American Power and 
Light Company ?’A, Eight. S. Z. Mitchell, 
C. E. Greesbeck, Charles M. Clark, 
N. Tidd, E. B. Tracy, H. H. 
Wehrhane and Harold T. White were diy 
rectors of the American Power and 
Light Company, and Frank Sillman Jr. 
was a vice president of it. 

Q. Some of these gentlemen are also 


1047, | expenditures above is due to variations in the working cash balance required. 


Yes, sir. 

Q. And of various companies in the 
Bond and Share group? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the American Power and Light 
Company acquire control of the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately when? A. In a report 
dated May 11, 1928, the Washington 
Water Power Company stated that dur- 
ing March and April, 1928, the American 
Power and Light Company acquired ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of its = 
stock and by Apr. 25, 1929, it held bout 
99.5 per cent of the common stock. 

Q. How much stock was outstanding 
in 1929? A. 254,180 shares of commgn 
and 47,016 shares of preferred. 4 

Q. You stated the number of shares 
outstanding in 1929 of both common and 
preferred? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. There may have been a few shares 


been relatively low, its average reve- | of the old preferred which were not 


exchanged for the new type of pre- 
ferred? A. There was a small amount 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1929. I think 
slightly more than 1,000 shares. 

Q. So that nearly all of the outstand- 
ing preferred stock having voting rights 


group of independent executives long in | was exchanged for preferred shares hav- 


ing no voting rights? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the next item, how many com- 
panies did the Washington Water Power 
Company hold stock in on Dec. 31, 1927? 
A. It held all the stock, except direc- 
tors’ qualifying shares, of five electric 
light and power companies, one electric 
railway company, and one steam heating 
company, and it held indirectly through 
one of its subsidiaries one electric light 
|and power company, making nine com- 
panies in all, It also held a small num- 
ber of shares in five nonpublic utility 
companies. 

Q. Name the electric light and power 
companies? A. Chelan Electric Com- 
pany, Idaho-Washington Light and Power 
Company, Intermountain Power Com- 
pany, Okanogan Valley Power Company, 
St. Marie’s Light and Power Company, 
Limited, Shoshone County Power Com- 
pany, and Palouse Light and Power 
Company. The stock of the last named 
|company was held by the Idaho-Wash- 
ington Light and Power Company. 

Q. Name the other public utility com- 
panies. A. Spokane United Railways 
'and Spokane Central Heating Cofipiiy. 
| Q. Name the nonpublic utility compa- 
lnies in which the Washington Water 
Power Company owns minority interest. 

A. Davenport Hotel Company, 50@ 
; shares preferred; Electrical Testing Lab- 
| oratories, 375 shares common; Spokane 
| Interstate Fair, 140 shares common; Riv- 
!erside Park Company, 50 shares common; 
Spokane Flour Mills, 12 shares common 
|and 25.4 shares preferred, and Lake Che- 
jlan Fair Association, two shares com- 
{mon. All of these were local companies 
with the exception of the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 





officers or directors of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company, are they not? A. 
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General Resemblance 


The chart in the adjoining column 
shows the price of silver and wholesale 
commodity prices in the United States 
from 1914 to 1980, inclusive. The whole- 
sale commodity price curve is based on 
the index numbers of wholesale prices in 
this country, as compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. (1926 equals 100.) 

The chart, according to a statement 
Jan. 26 by Herbert M. Bratter, of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce, shows the 
price of silver at New York in cents per 
fine ounce and the index number of the 
wholesale commodity prices in the United 
States. The general resemblance re 
tween the two curves in the years => 
the end of 1929 continued in 1930, Dur- 

the latter year, however, he ex- 
7a ined, the downward course of com- 


Sidividual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Jan. 21 made public Jan. 24, ag- 
gregated $10,309,000,000, or 3 per cent 
below the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week, and 24 per cent below the 
total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 eenters for| 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,- 
594,00,000 as compared with $9,867,- 
000, 000 for the preceding week and 
$12,746,000,000 for the week ended Jan. 
22 of last year. 
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Similarity of Price Curves Shown 
Between Silver and Commodities 


Continued From 1914) 
Through 1929, With a Different Downward 
Course in 1930, According to Chart 





modity prices was steady; but the price 
of silver descended haltingly; especially 
in the last half-year. 

Mr, Bratter furnished the following 
additional information: 

For a time after July the decline of 
the preceding 18 months seemed to have 
halted, but in the last quarter further 
weaknesses appeared. 

In 1930 several drastic declines in the 
price of silver were recorded. The av- 
erage official price in New York for 1929 
is given by the Bureau of the Mint as 
53.2 cents per fine ounce. In January, 
1930, the average was 45 and in Decem- 
ber only 32.6 cents. Space does not per- 
mit a discussion of the causes of this 
decline. The Finance and Investment 
Division has in preparation a review of 
the silver market during 1930, which 
will be available for distribution ‘shortly. 

The 1919 average price was 180 per 
cent of the 1926 average price. In No- 
vember, 1930, on the other hand, the 
average price of silver is shown as less 
than 65 per cent of the 1926 price. 


Since we know that commodity prices 
in this country—as measured by the in- 
‘dex number of the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics — were lower, in November, 
|1930, than the 1926 average, the de- 
cline in the price of silver has not been 
;}SO severe as at first glance seems prob- 
able. The average price of silver in 
1926 was about 62.01 cents; in Novem- 
| ber, 1930 35.9 cents. Measured by the 
Bureau of Labor’s index number, how- 
ever, the buying power of 35.9 cents in 
November, 1930, was greater than the 
buying power of the same sum in 1926. 
Therefore, measured from the stand- 
point of the commodities which could 
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be bought with the dollar proceeds of 
a given amount of silver in 1930, the 
decline in the price of silver has ‘been 
less than it seems. This decline is meas- 
urable by expressing the index number 
of the silver price as a relative of the 
index number of wholesale commodity 
prices. 

The price of silver since 1926 has been 


relatively lower than in the period 1914. 
1926, when silver was relatively higher 
than other commodities. It is true that 
in 1930 the decline continued sharply; 
but, whereas the price in cents per ounce 
in November, 1930, was nearly 40 per 
cent below the 1926 price, the deviation 
of the silver price below the wholesale 
commodity price level is here shown to 
have been really less than 30 per cent. 
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New York Reserve Bank 
Reports on Gold Imports 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The gold 
report of the Federai Reserve Bank of 


New York for the week ended Jan. 21) 


showed total imports of $116,000, chiefly 
from Latin American countries.. There 
were no exports. The net change in 
gold earmarked for foreign account 
showed a decrease of $4,000,000. 





Distance Radio Reception 
Still an Important Factor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reception, the reason is usually found to 
be that the arrangement of broadcast 
wavelengths or the climatic conditions 
are such as to preclude satisfactory re- 
ception from distances. ¢ 

“In. some areas throughout the world 
there are only isolated stations of local 
power, usually operating only a few 
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Chicago district, 





| vantages be of better service in locali- 





Domestic Trade 


hours each day,” he declared. “In all 
such places distant reception is a neces- 
sity if radio broadcasting is to be suc- 
cessful. In the United States the de- 
mand for distance is largely latent, but 
if the means can be found for satisfying 
it once more, with programs not avail- 
able on intermediate stations of high 
power, demand for distant reception will 
become as popular as it is in foreign 
countries.” 


The extent to which selectivity in the 
receiving set is demanded, is entirely de- 
pendent upon local broadcasting condi- 
tions, Mr. Batson said. Sets capable of 
sharp tuning have an additional vg | 
feature in such areas as Europe an 
Australia, where congestion is general, 
and in countries where stations are prin- 
cipally grouped about the largest cities, 
as in Mexico and Argentina, he said. 
Sets of less selectivity are not suited to 
such places, but might through other ad- 


ties where interference is less and recep- 
tion from distant stations necessary to 
have a satisfactorily varied program. 


$15,000,000 
Inland Steel Company 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 414% Gold Bonds, Series “B” 
Due February 1, 1981. 


FIRST UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, Corporate Trustee. 


The management is in the 





Indiana Harbor, Indiana, with frontages on the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan and the Government ship canal, where its 
main plant is located, and at Chicago Heights, Lllinois, owns a 
finishing mill which produces about 60,000 tons per annum. 
The Company owns also more than eight hundred acres of 
land with frontage on Lake Michigan in Porter County, 
Indiana, about seven miles east of Gary, Indiana, which insures 
a suitable site for any future extensions on a large scale. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE 


The purpose of the issue of these bonds is to reimburse the 
Company for expenditures heretofore made and to provide the 
Company with additional funds for the erection of a wide strip 
mill and for extensions and additions to the existing properties 
covered by the mortgage. 


SECURITY 


These bonds are to be issued under the First Mortgage of 
the Company, dated April 1, 1928, to First Trust and Savings 
Bank (now First Union Trust and Savings Bank), Chicago, 
and Melvin A. Traylor, Trustees. They are secured by a 
direct first mortgage on all of the fixed assets of the Company 
owned on that date, as well as upon all additions, improve- 
ments and betterments thereto, and by the pledge of stocks 
and obligations of certain subsidiary companies. The combined 
book value of the mortgaged and pledged property, as of 
December 31, 1930, was over $60,000,000, of which over 
$56,000,000 represented fixed assets. The First Mortgage covers 
all the Company’s directly owned real estate, plants and min- 
eral properties, except certain mineral leases which, by their 
terms, cannot be assigned or pledged. Any properties that may 
be acquired by the Company hereafter, in respect of which 
Bonds reserved for capital expenditures are issued, are also to 
become subject to the First Mortgage. 

The net tangible assets of the Company as shown by its 
books, as of December 31, 1930, (deducting all reserves and all 
indebtedness other than First Mortgage Bonds) after giving 
effect to the sale of the present issue of bonds and the applica- 








Interest payable February 1 and August 1 without deduction for Federal Income Taxes not in excess of 2% per annum. The Company will 
refund to residents of Pennsylvania the present Pennsylvania 4 mills tax upon proper application made within 
sixty days after payment thereof, 


Coupon bonds in $1,000 denomination registerable as to principal, exchangeable for fully registered bonds and 
re-exchangeable under conditions provided im the mortgage. 


Series “B” Bonds redeemable at option of the Company on any interest date upon sixty days’ previous notice as follows: until and 
including February 1, 1941, as a whole only or in part for the Sinking Fund at 10214%; thereafter, until and including Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, at 102% ; thereafter, until and including February 1, 1961, at 10134%; thereafter, until and ants 
, 1971, at 101%; thereafter, until and including February 1, 1976, at 10034%; and thereafter at 100%, 
in each case with accrued interest, 


poinking Fund sufficient to retire entire Series “B” bonds by maturity at the rate of $300,000 bonds per annum. 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of bonds, reference is made to a letter dated January 23, 1931, received 
from the Company, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


BUSINESS AND PROPERTY 


“The business of the Inland Steel Company was organ- 
ized in 1893 and is the result of a continuous development 
over a period of thirty-seven years. 
hands of the executives and directors who have been asso- 
ciated with the business for many years and who have a large 
financial interest in the Company. 

The Company is the second largest producer of steel in the 
having an annual ingot capacity of over 
2,000,000 tons, its business consisting of the manufacture and 
sale of a widely diversified line of steel products. 

The Company owns over seven hundred acres of land at 


France Is Expected to Reassume 
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Foreign Loans 







Important Role on Long-term Loans 


Government Said to Have Made Recent 
Change in Policy Which Is Expected to 
Attract Foreign Securities to Country 





France, it is anticipated, will sooner | study, in ‘een acts in the same ca- 
or later assume again an important role! pacity as our Federal Reserve System. 
as a supplier of international capital on| It performs central bank functions of 

a long-term basis, says Director Williem | banknote issue (of which it has a monop- 
L. Cooper of the Bureau of Foreign and!oly), acts as the bankers’ bank, holds 
Domestic Commerce, in a foreword to a| the nation’s reserves, and functions as 
bulletin on banking practices and system; banker for the Government and ag a 
in the country made public Jan. 24 by the! clearing house of the country’s banking 
Department of Commerce, | business, . Ho tt or how- 

Legislative steps have already been) ¢Ver, the Bank of France’s functions are 
aoe he says, = canal etutiar legal | Tadically different from those of the Fed- 
impediments to the introduction of for-|¢tal Reserve. Unlike the American insti- 
eign securities into the French market. | tution as ae engaged a the Stas 

eiuued 3 mercial banking business and competes 
oo tiestie steele —_— | with the large commercial banks through 
letin to competition between the Bank its 661 offices and branches which are 


of France and private commercial in- located in all parts of France. 


stitutions, while the large circulation of | _ Because of the competitive factor, the 
bank notes is held to be due to the limited | French commercial banks are hesitant in 


use of checks. —e —_ paper to the central bank for 

Prior to the war, Mr. Cooper states, | Tediscounting, as is done by the member 
France was an important ‘lehetuatiamal banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
lender of capital, particularly of long-| fearing that they would thus be giving 
term capital. French foreign investing| *¥®Y their business to an active competi- 
terminated with the financial disturb- | ‘":, Thus, when the commercial banks 
ances of the war and the country for a| “®t additional currency to meet the 
time imported capital. Foreign borrow- | growing demands for it in France, they 
ing ended with the stabilization of the must draw on their balances abroad and 
franc in 1928, he says. Since then the import gold to exchange for currency at 


French financial position has been marked the Bank of France. 

by a heavy growth of gold reserves anda|_ Referring to the large circulation of 
remarkable accumulation of short-term banknotes in France, the study shows 
assets in the chief money markets of the | that this is chiefly due to limited use of 
world. The abundance of money has|checks. Although the employment of 


been reflected in declining interest rates | checks is becoming more popular each 
on the domestic money market. | year, a recent estimate indicates that 


The Department’s statement on the| the number used in France amounts to 


bulletin, which was prepared by Thomas only about one-sixteenth of that cleared 
R. Wilson of the Finance and Invest-| through the New York Clearing House. 


ment Division, follows in full text: Lack of interest in foreign securities 
The competition of the Bank of France| Since the war, according to Mr. Wilson, 


with private commercial banks, particu- ae ete eda Steer ta wae, Shane 
larly in the discounting of commercial| yo, an important lender of long-term 
paper, has been a contributing cause of leapital. The Bank of France and the 
the ment pee st ft a Government have recently instituted 

e Republic, according to ilson it i ilie 
tea sty of the Frenth beaking eyetens many changes tkat it is hoped will facili. 


tate the introduction of foreign securi- 
aoe ao Commerce Department has| ties on the French markets, and the re- 
ust issue 


ductions in taxes will tend to ularize 
The Bank of France, ee eee Soe to the them. ~~ 







































tion of the proceeds thereof, will be over $105,000,000, of which 
over $40,000,000 will be net current assets, 

The Company has no notes payable, and has had no banking 
indebtedness for the past twenty years. Upon the completion 
of this financing, the Company’s outstanding funded debt will 
consist of $43,000,000 principal amount of First Mortgage Bonds, 


EARNINGS 


The net earnings applicable to interest for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, after charges for depreciation and depletion, 
(but before Federal Income Taxes) amounted to $8,917,717, 
being about four and one-half times the interest charges on all 


First Mortgage Bonds to be outstanding after this financing. 
Such earnings of the Company applicable to the payment of 
interest, for the five years ended December 31, 1930, have 
averaged $10,776,310, or more than five times the interest 
charges on the $43,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds to be out- 
standing after the present issue. The Company’s earnings, 
depreciation charges, and profits applicable to interest, for each 
of said years, were as follows: 
Net Earnings before 
Depreciation, Interest 
and Federal Taxes 
$11,180,781 
11,342,053 
14,751,927 


Available for Interest 
before Federal Taxes 
$ 9,099,870 

8,833,802 
12,069,047 

| 17,709,747 2,748,622 14,961,125 
RS 11,640,130 2,722,413 8,917,717 


The outstanding Common Stock of the Company, consisting 
of 1,200,000 shares without par value, on which dividends are 
being paid at the rate of $4 per share per annum, has a present 
market value in excess of $70,000,000. 


PROVISIONS OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE 


The First Mortgage provides for the issuance of bonds in 
series to a total authorized amount not exceeding $100,000,000, 
Of this total authorized amount, there will be outstanding 
$28,000,000 principal amount of 412% Bonds, Series “A”, and 
$15,000,000 of 414% Bonds, Series “B”, constituting the bonds 
now being sold to you, The remaining bonds are reserved to 
be issued to reimburse the Company for 75% of the amount 
of expenditures made after April 1, 1928, for the acquisition 
of new property or securities representative thereof, or for 
betterments, improvements and additions to the mortgaged 
property, or for advances to subsidiary companies for capital 
purposes, all as provided in the mortgage. 


Year Ended 
Dec. 3l, , 
1926 ...c00 
ee 
1928... 


Depreciation 
and Depletion 
$2,080,911 
2,508,251 
2,682,880 


The $28,000,000 of Series “A” 412% Bonds are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and application will be made in due 
course to list the $15,000,000 Series “B” Bonds.” 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 96'24% AND 
ACCRUED oar TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 4.68% TO MATURITY. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval of their 


counsel. 
be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared, 


New York, January 23, 1931. 





Temporary bonds will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds will 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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Reeducation of Prisoners 
as Duty of Society + + + + 


Housing 


Better Class of Criminals in Prisons 


Without Walls and Establishment of Efficient 
Parole System Viewed as Essential 


By SAMUEL A. LEWISOHN 


Chairman, Commission to Investigate Prison Administration and Construction, 
State of New York 


women who are sentenced to 

prison eventually come back to 
society. It follows, therefore, that so- 
ciety will be better protected by focus- 
ing attention on the reeducation of the 
prisoner rather than upon the building 
of elaborate fortresses to incarcerate 
him. The modern tendency is to make 
the human material that eomes out of 
the prison less dangerous and more 
useful to the community rather than 
making the physical materials that tem- 
porarily house the prisoner more se- 
cure. 


A LARGE MAJORITY of men and 


Vv 


The modern program of classification, 
nonbastile housing for the better risk 
prisoners and parole for those ready 
for parole accomplishes three things, 
namely, greater security for society, 
greater economy for society, and the 
salvaging of human material otherwise 
regarded as hopeless. 

Society’s safety depends not only on 
the physical material provided to keep 
the prisoner temporarily incarcerated 
but on the less tangible but none the 
less real influence exerted upon him 
help him become a safe member of the 
community. 

Society has come to realize that to 
rub its hands complacently when it has 
provided physically safe fortresses to 
house men temporarily and to ignore 
their rehabilitation is to act like the 
proverbial ostrich. Such a solution can 
only appeal to literal unimaginative 
minds. Prison reform is not solely a 
humanitarian program. The very se- 
curity of society depends upon it. Of 
course, for a certain proportion of pris- 
oners no substitute has yet been found 
for the cell block. 

But for a very substantial fraction 
of the prison population experience al- 
ready has indicated that it is safer for 
the community and more constructive 
socially to house such prisoners in mod- 
erate sized prisons without walls, 
manned by high grade personnel. 

These structures are called medium 
security prisons. Aside from the fact 
that they are less oppressive, the 
smaller capacity of such prisons make 
it possible to give closer attention to 
the training of the individual prisoner. 
Of course, to carry out such a plan 
effectively there must be facilities for 
classifying the prisoners which is ac- 
complished through a classification 
board made up of all the prison offi- 
cials, including the psychiatrists, war- 
dens and industrial heads. 

v 


Then there is another part of the 
modern program of prison methods 
that goes hand in hand with housing 
the better class of prisoners in these 
prisons without walls. This part of the 
program is that of paroling prisoners 
under proper supervision at as early a 
date as possible, 

Both these tendencies, which are 
really one tendency, depend upon the 
principal of classification of different 
groups and treating each group differ- 
ently. Both tendencies have been gain- 


ing ground among practical prison ad- 
ministrators but there has been the 
usual lag about putting them into prac- 
tical effect. This has been particularly 
true as to parole. 


Nowhere else in the world except 
perhaps in Illinois has there been an 
attempt to carry on a properly equipped 
parole system. Up to the present, in 
practically every State, it has been an 
underfinanced gesture. With parole, as 
with every other human effort, the ideal 
is not enough. Funds must be pro- 
vided to finance the organization to 
carry the ideal into existence. New 
York State has shown its common sense 
and leadership in providing funds for 
establishing an adequate parole system. 


But, of course, the provision of funds 
alone is not sufficient. The success of 
a parole system depends first of all on 
the type of men that we are able to en- 
list as members of the parole board. 
In this State we have made the position 
of member of the parole board one of 
very high prestige and we have enlisted 
men of the greatest ability in these 
matters. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that parole does not depend alone upon 
the qualifications of the members of the 
parole board. It also depends on the 
enthusiasm and devotion which the en- 
tire staff and particularly the individ- 
ual parole officer brings to his job. 


v 

There must be among them some- 
thing of the spirit that so many educa- 
tors of the best type bring to their 
work. For what is the foundation of 
the parole idea? The foundation is the 
idea that legal restraints are not as 
potent in preventing crime as the 
strengthening of family and community 
controls. In the case of a very large 
number of criminals the difficulty has 
been with the weakening of this fabric 
of social control. The parole officer has 
the delicate job of attempting to re- 
pair it. 

In the first place, of course, he in- 
vestigates the family and community to 
determine whether there is a reason- 
able chance that the inmate can live 
decently in the environment to which 
he is to return. Upon the experience 
and knowledge which he brings in mak- 
ing this investigation will depend the 
correctness of the decisions of the pa- 
role board and thus the success of the 
whole system. 


But this is only the first part of the 
process. After the inmate is released 
the parole officer will study and watch 
him. He will endeavor through friendly 
advice to develop the prisoner so that 
he can again attach himself to the com- 
munity and live a normal life. If his 
family life is at fault he may endeavor 
to cooperate with social agencies, pub- 
lic and private, to reconstruct it. 

By careful guidance and assistance 
of the parole authorities it is hoped to 
tehabilitate the man or woman who 
comes out of prison and remove any 
temptation he or she may have to go 
back to crime. . 





Granting Hospitals Financial Aid 
Maine Helps Care for Patients Who Cannot Pay 


By GRUBE B. CORNISH 
Executive Secretary, Department of Public Welfare, State of Maine 


N 1929 THE Legislature directed 
I this Department to administer the 

appropriation for the aid of pa- 
tients unable to pay for their treat- 
ment in general and private hospitals. 
The results achieved have fully justi- 
fied the somewhat radical change in 
the administration of this important 
phase of social service. Economy is 
raised to a high degree in this hospital 
service. 

The Legislature made a single ap- 
propriation of $160,000 for the neces- 
sery care and medical and surgical 
treatment, in addition to any necessary 
emergency charges approved by this 
Department, of those patients whose re- 
sources were insufficient to meet such 
expense. The appropriation applied 
not only to those hospitals which had 
previously received State aid but to 
every hospital in the State. Three per 
cent of the entire appropriation, or 
$4,800, was allowed for administrative 
purposes. This left $155,200 available 
for care of patients. 


During the past fiscal year this ap- 
propriation has been administered with 
the policy of securing an amount from 
each patient proportionate to his in- 
come and expenses. Owing to the large 
number working for small wages, and 
to unemployment, it was impossible to 
secure reimbursement in many in- 
stances, but it was found that for the 
most part those who could assume par- 
tial responsibility, desired to do so and 
felt themselves more independent for 


having met their obligation in so far 
as they were able: 

Although this was not a new idea in 
some of the hospitals which had pre- 
viously received a State appropriation, 
in most of them no consistent effort 
had been made before to emphasize 
this responsibility to the patient, and 
any money which happened to be re- 
ceived on such cases was applied to 
the difference between the per capita 
cost and the amount paid by the State— 
a difference amounting to $1 or $2 per 
day per patient. The hospital author- 
ities have been most cooperative in the 
effort to carry out this policy with the 
result that $4,300 was received from 
patients or from the person financially 
responsible. This amount was _ re- 
funded to the appropriation. 

This Department has received appli- 
cations for aid from 2,838 persons who 
were treated in various hospitals dur- 
ing the year. Of this number 355 were 
denied, 374 were not investigated owing 
to the fact that they were received after 
the appropriation was exhausted, and 
for the same reason 1386 cases which 
had been investigated and accepted 
were not paid. There were accepted 
and paid 1,973 cases. 

Of the accepted cases, the patient 
contributed toward the support of the 
family but was not the sole support in 
134 instances. In 883 cases the pa- 
tient was the sole support, and in 54 
cases the patient had been unable to 
work for some time and was supported 
by relatives and friends. Male pa- 
tients numbered 907 and female 1,066. 
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» » » Part Played by Statistics 
in Promotion of Highway Safety 
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Work of Connecticut Department in Compil- 


ing Infermation and Making Studies Described by Specialist 
By ETHEL USHER 


Statistician, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


ECAUSE OF THE detail and vol- 
ume of its records on every phase 
of motor vehicle activity, Con- 

necticut has been able to make a com- 
prehensive study of every question 
which has come to the fore in recent 
years concerned with the automobile, 
its operator or the problems it creates 
in traffic. The files of the State Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles contain more 
than 9,000,000 separate cards which 
provide an accurate picture and hos- 
torical record of conditions in the 
State’s motor vehicle affairs. 

Connecticut was one of the first 
States to keep such extensive records, 
probably because congestion on its 
highways occurred before that in other 
and larger States. Its administrators 
realized early that problemg were fast 
approaching for which there would be 
need of accurate statistical material. 
This foresight has not only been of 
tremendous value within our/own State, 
but other States and countries have 
benefited by the experience records 
Connecticut has compiled. 


Among the most important and most 
used of the file divisions is the so-called 
“master file.” This contains approxi- 
mately 350,000 names of those motor 
vehicle operators who have had an ac- 
cident, who have been convicted for 
the violation of some motor vehicle law, 
or whose faulty operation of an auto- 
mobile has come to the attention of the 
Department in some way. 

The records in this file supply the 
basis for determining and rating those 
persons who are called upon to furnish 
financial responsibility for their acts 
as owners and drivers of automobiles. 
The file is of great value to courts and 
other disciplinary officials, as it makes 
available authoritative information on 
the records of offenders. It is amplified 
by auxiliary records of coroners’ re- 
ports in connection with fatal acci- 
dents, the records from clerks of the 
courts, and it also supplies a cross in- 
dex to the registration, accident, and 
other files. This record of operators is 
cumulative and now covers a period of 
14 years, having been started simulta- 
neously with the establishing of the 
Motor Vehicle Department as a sepa- 
rate entity in 1917. 

It was recognized at that time that 
there were at least three major ele- 
ments in the causation of automobile 
accidents, the car, the highway, and the 
operator. It is around these factors 
that all of the Department records and 
studies have been built. It followed 
that it was necessary to carry on 
studies of the locations and types of 
accidents, and this has been done ex- 
tensively for some years. 

The State Highway Department and 
local street and police departments 
make extensive use of these records to 
study the improvements necessary to 
bring about a reduction of accidents at 
particular points within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. ’ 

The Traffic Survey Division of this 
Department, organized two years ago, 
is also using these records as a basis 
for extensive work along the line of 
State uniform traffic development and 
for giving engineering advice to munic- 
ipalities which seek it. 

Detailed records of local conditions 
have proved of great value in school 
work because it is possible to use these 


descriptions in adapting safety or acci- 
dent reduction information to the needs 
of the pupils rather than using na- 
tional or abstract information. This 
makes it much more interesting to chil- 
dren because of its familiar nature, and 
is therefore more effective. With the 
financial aid of the Hartley Corpora- 
tion a portable illustrative traffic model 
has been constructed whith is loaned 
to the schools for the purpose of graph- 
ically illustrating facts disclosed by 
the accident and traffic studies made 
by the Department. 


Among the special studies made pos- 
sible because of this collection of ma- 
terial are investigations of accidents in 
which pedestrians are involved. These 
studies pay particular regard to the 
place of occurrence, whether rural or 
urban districts, and if in rural districts 
whether the pedestrians were walking 
with or against traffic and whether or 
not accidents increased or decreased 
with the installation of signal lights. 


Studies have also been made of acci- 
dents in which fires occurred follow- 
ing collisions, of ages of operators in 
accidents, of railroad crossing acci- 
dents, of hit-and-run drivers, of women 
drivers, and of accident records as af- 
fected by the installation of gasoline 
stations. 

The studies are now being amplified 

by the inclusion of information con- 
cerning the makes of cars and mechani- 
cal features. This will be aided greatly 
by the mechanical inspection of cars 
now in use on the highways which is 
being carried on by the Department in- 
spectors. 
_ An auxiliary file of the registrations 
is arranged by makes of cars and by 
engine number. This has been of value 
to the police in locating hit-and-run 
drivers and other offenders. It is not 
at all uncommon to get an inquiry from 
the State or local police for a list of 
all registrants of a certain make and 
model of car. 

Another auxiliary file of the regis- 
tration records is largely for the pur- 
pose of aiding the tax officials of the 
various communities to trace the own- 
ership in their jurisdiction. 

The principles on which the records 
are based remains much the same from 
year to year and it has been necessary, 
in order to meet the demand for chang- 
ing conditions, simply to add or change 
certain minor forms of compilation. 
The information collected by the De- 
partment comes to it in many ways. 
Owners and operators supply much 
about themselves in making applica- 
tions for registrations and licenses. 
Courts and disciplinary authorities fur- 
nish facts eoncerning offenders. De- 
tails of accidents are reported by the 
operators involved, or come to the at- 
tention of the Department through 
newspapers and other sources. 

Several eastern States have organ- 
ized’ statistical bureaus similar to the 
one in Connecticut, and a few years ago 
it seemed advisable to have a certain 
similarity of records among the States 
keeping the same information. With 
this in view Connecticut sponsored two 
conferences of statisticians of motor 
vehicle departments in the eastern 
States, and the result has been that 
studies of accidents and related prob- 
lems are on a comparable basis. 


as Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year - 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Placing County Governments 
on Efficient Basis + + + «+ + 


Duties of Massachusetts Personnel Board 
In Classifying Positions and Standardizing 
Salaries Outlined by Commissioner 


By KENNTH H. DAMREN 


County Personnel Administrator, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ture of 1930 provided for a classi- 

fication and salary standardiza- 
tion of the personnel of the counties of 
the Commonwealth. 


For many years Massachusetts has 
had a classification system applicable 
to positions in the State service, but 
this new departure as to counties was 
complicated by several factors, some of 
which were as follows: 


1. A new coordinating agency for the 
administration of such a classification 
plan had to be created. 


2. The Massachusetts law placed cer- 
tain elective offices under the classifi- 
cation plan. 

3. The population of the 14 counties 
varies in size from over 900,000 to less 
than 4,000. 

4. Some counties are almost entirely 
rural, while others have a large urban 
population. 

5. No civil service laws apply to 
county positions. 

County government in Massachu- 
setts differs radically from that in 
many parts of the country. New Eng- 
land is the home of the town meeting, 
and as a result, municipal government 
here in the early days was of wider 
scope than in other sections of the 
country. With the later expansion of 
governmental activities, those functions 
which did not logically belong to local 
municipal corporations were taken over 
by the State itself. 
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Thus the counties have been left 
with fewer activities under their con- 
trol than is common to county govern- 
ment elsewhere. The survey now in 
progress involves employes of county 
jails and houses of correction, tubercu- 
losis hospitals, training schools for 
juvenile delinquents, agricultural 
schools, agricultural extension field 
forces, a limited civil engineering 
corps, certain elective officials and their 
clerical forces. 

A County Personnel Board has been 
set up to carry on the administrative 
work. The counties of the Common- 
wealth were divided into three groups. 
The county commissioners from each 
group elected one of their number to 
serve on the County Personnel Board. 
The county of Suffolk, which is sub- 
stantially identical with the City of 
Boston, is placed under a special board 
for that county. 

In the main, the survey involves the 


te MASSACHUSETTS Legisla- 


Al 


usual problems of the setting up of 
classes, the preparation of a compensa- 
tion plan and the adoption of rules of 
administration and of procedure. 


The unusual problem presented by 
the Massachusetts law is the classifica- 
tion and salary control! of numerous 
elective positions. There are clerks of 
the court, registers of deeds, county 
treasurers and county sheriffs. 
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For such positions the County Per- 
sonnel Board has been unable to draw 
on the experience of other jurisdictions 
and no comparison with private em- 
ployment appears possible. The wide 
variation as to population and volume 
of work also presents difficuliies. 


The largest county, for example, 
dockets annually nearly 8,000 new 
court cases, while the smallest county 
dockets an average of 16. In the larg- 
est county there are annually over 900 
court days with five to eight simultan- 
eous sessions, while in the smallest 
county, court days average but three 
per annum. For registers of deeds, re- 
ceipts, based on number of documents, 
vary from more than $50,000, in the 
largest registry, to approximately $1,000 
in the smallest and several counties 
have more than one registry. 


A ‘classification and compensation 
plan, modeled generally on that in ef- 
fect in Massachusetts for employes of 
the Commonwealth, and in many juris- 
dictions can be evolved without great 
difficulty, but the classification and 
compensation scales of these elective 
positions involve novel problems which 
must be solved if the plan is to be en- 
tirely successful. 


Analysis of present compensation 
for the rank and file of county employes 
indicate a decided tendency toward 
uniformity both as between counties 
and as compared with rates in State 
service where a classification plan has 
been in force for many years. There 
is general evidence of underpayment 
in many positions requiring technical 
knowledge and administrative ability: 
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The most significant phase of the sit- 
uation is that although in its inception 
the project was believed to be, one 
which would arouse opposition in many 
quarters, it appears in fact to have met 
with general satisfaction. The County 
Personnel Board is receiving hearty 
cooperation. 


P revention of Cattle Stealing 


Activities of California Agency Described 
By ARTHUR HEBRON 


Cattle Protection Service, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


fornia Hide and Brand Law is to 

protect cattle owners against 
theft. The original law was passed by 
the 1917 Legislature at the insistent 
request of active cattlemen and slaugh- 
terers. Owing to constantly changing 
conditions under which cattle stealing 
was carried on, it was apparent to cat- 
tlemen and slaughterers that the law 
should be amended in order that new 
situations which frequently arose could 
be disposed of properly. 

One of the most common practices 
to which cattle rustlers resort, in dis- 
posing of stolen animals, is to trans- 
port them by trucks to some point 
where some friendly slaughterers are 
induced, by the lure of prices under 
regular market value, to take chances 
and slaughter the cattle at some point 
where regular inspections cannot be 
maintained. Oftentimes the killing of 
stolen cattle takes place 200 or 300 
miles from where cattle are taken. To 
cope with such situations the 1929 Leg- 
islature, upon urgent solicitation of in- 
terested parties, passed certain amend- 
ments to the old Hide and Brand Law. 

Probably the most important addi- 
tion to the law is the provision requir- 
ing all persons who buy and transport 
cattle for sale or slaughter to secure 
from the California Department of 
Agriculture a license to carry on such 
business. In making application for 
such license, the applicant must give 
much written information that proves 
valuable in cases where parties are 
suspected of wrongdoing and it is es- 
sential that: they be located. 

The law requires that when cattle 
are sold a bill of sale must be given 
upon delivery of cattle. This is a mat- 
ter that is greatly misunderstood. 
Many persons engaged in the cattle 
business, as well as slaughterers and 
dealers, feel that it is a great imposi- 
tion when our inspectors, in passing 
on cattle for shipment or for slaughter, 
insist upon seeing a bill of sale, when 
in fact the bill of sale is for their own 
protection. 

It is unlawful to obliterate a brand 
on the hide of a bovine animal. There- 


T's PRIMARY object of the Cali- 


fore, in branding cattle that have been 
previously branded the new brand un- 
der no circumstances should be placed 
on the old brand. To burn a line across 
an old brand is also unlawful. 


Inspection of cattle iri California for 
brands and marks is much more diffi- 
cult than in other States, this State 
being a heavy importer of range cattle 
practically all of which have been pre- 
viously branded. Cattle are usually 
branded again before released onf 
ranges here, and not infrequently sold 
and branded again. The greater num- 
ber of California cattle that are shipped 
or slaughtered bear two or three 
brands. 


There are many instances of large 
numbers of cattle being bought in the 
southwest range country from one cat- 
tle company, shipped into California 
by different owners, branded in chutes, 
often very poorly, and placed on ad- 
joining ranges, later being shipped 
from the same loading station, with 
many brands very indistinct. In the 
xreat southwest breeding country there 
is a comparatively small exchange of 
cattle locally, so they are very largely 
in one original brand. Cattle shipped 
to the middle western States for the 
greater part go into well-fenced, level, 
open pastures or feed lots and are not 
rebranded. 

When cattle missing are thought by 
the owner to have been stolen, an in- 
tensive investigation is made by a spe- 
cial agent of this Department. In all 
cases when cattle are reported stolen, 
descriptive circular letters are at once 
sent out to inspectors in surrounding 
country and slaughtering centers. 

While there -re a few critics of the 
law and its enforcement, it is generally 
popular and recognized as a great fac- 
tor in protecting cattlemen and slaugh- 
terers against theft. 

With the tremendous ‘increase ‘in 
crime throughout the country and the 
high price of cattle, we believe that if 
it were not for the work being done by 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
prevention of cattle stealing, such 
thefts would be very common. 
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